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PEEFACE. 



This work first appeared in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society for 1873-4. Additional copies were 
struck off for the members of the Dialect Society. I also 
put a few hundred copies into the hands of Mr. Triibner, so 
as to make the work accessible to the general public ; these 
have long since been sold out. 

My investigations were due to the combined influence of 
Bell's Visible Speech, Ellis's Early English Pronunciation, 
and the German school of comparative and historical philo- 
logy, of which Qrimm's DeuUche Orammatik was to me still 
the chief exponent. In attempting to trace the connection 
between the Old English vowel-system as revealed by its 
comparison with the cognate languages, with the early 
Modem one deduced by Mr. Ellis from his contemporary 
phonetic authorities, certain difficulties became manifest. 
It was evident that if the present distinction between 00 
and 0^ as in moon^ stone, already existed in the Old Euglish 
mona^ stdUy it must also have existed in the intermediate 
Chaucer period, so that Chaucer's in mone, ston could not 
possibly have stood for one and the same sound, as Mr. Ellis 
assumed. This self-evident objection to Mr. Ellis's view had 
also been made by Dr. Weymouth, and had been, indeed, 
foreshadowed by Rapp (see Ellis EEP II, 675). But with 
the ^s the parallelism did not seem to hold good. The cor- 
respondence was clear enough in the case of Old English 
iy eo, eUy but Old English ^ seemed to be represented by ee 
and €, ea at random, so as partly to justify Rapp's and Ellis's 
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levelling of Chaucer's long es under one sound. On 
further examination it turned out, however, that Old English 
a became Modem English ee only in those words in which it 
corresponded to Gothic ^, as in deed. The inference was 
clear, viz. that in the dialect which gave rise to Standard 
English the West-Saxon a in dad must have been represented 
by e. The difficulty of the lengthening of the close Old 
English e of stelan into Modem English ea was cleared up by 
a comparison with similar changes in the Modem Scandi- 
navian languages. Rough and tentative as these investiga- 
tions were, they sufficed to show that the development of 
English sounds followed definite laws, and was not — as had 
hitherto been tacitly assumed — the result of mere chance and 
caprice. 

My History of English Sounds was, therefore, originally 
an expansion of a monograph on the history of long e and o. 
At first intended to treat only of the vowels, it was afterwards 
made to include a sketch of the consonants. The word- 
list grew under my hands in the same way. 

The defects of the book were the result of the inevitable 
gaps in the knowledge of an entirely self-trained student. In 
1873 my undergraduate career at Oxford had only just come 
to an end, and Plato and Aristotle had so interfered with my 
own proper studies that my knowledge of Old English was 
at a lower ebb than it had ever been during the preceding 
five years. My ms dictionary was still only in the index 
stage, and the considerable stores of material it contained 
were therefore practically out of my reach, and I was obliged 
to rely mainly on Ettmiiller s lexicon and my own memory. 
Middle English I had hardly studied at all. 

As might be expected, I had failed to keep pace with the 
advance of German investigation. I still kept the antiquated 
view of the priority of Gothic i in stilan etc. I had glanced 
through Scherer* s Zur GescAicAle der deuUcAefi SpracAe^ but my 
dislike to his theory of * tone-raising ' — well-founded as it 
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was — unfortunately prevented me from appreciating his 
explanation of the development of Old English ea. 

The most serious of my defects of method was my rejection 
of the principle of gradual sound-change in favour of change 
j>er saUum (Ellis EEP i8), although in practice (as in ti*eating 
of the diphthonging of i) I admitted that these leaps were 
infinitesimally small. Of the influence of stress in forming 
doublets etc I had no idea, although a phonetic student of 
living English might well have partially anticipated the 
later investigations of Osthoff, Paul and their fellow- workers. 

I had, on the other hand, clearly grasped the distinction 
between phonetic and analogical sound-change. It seems 
now self-evident that the preterite bore owes its o to the past 
participle ; but when I first propounded this view before the 
Philological Society, it met with opposition : people * didn't 
see why ' Old English a should not become o merely because 
the Germans said it ought to become a. 

Things have changed in the last fifteen years. The adop- 
tion of German methods is no longer a bar to recognition 
and success. Now too that the Germans are beginning to 
take up practical phonetics, its importance is beginning to 
be recognized in the land of its birth. German philology 
itself has been quickened into new life. English philology 
has been made a specialty in the German universities : it 
boasts a ^literature' of its own; it is even beginning to 
develope cliques and schools. 

Nor have I been idle myself. My Old English dictionary 
collections have been brought into more manageable shape, 
and have been supplemented by similar collections from the 
Middle English texts. My range of languages— both dead 
and living — ^has been widely extended, with a corresponding 
advance in my command of sounds. I have done my best 
to keep level with the latest results of foreign investigation. 

Hence the present second edition, while adhering to the 
general plan of the first, is in execution and detail an entirely 
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new work, which has not only been re-written from beginning 
to end, but is based on a fresh collection of materials. 
Its object is, however, the same as before — ^to sketch the 
development and history of English sounds fr*om the very 
beginnings of articulate speech down to the present day, 
with such discussion of the general principles of sound- 
formation, sound-change, sound-representation and the de- 
velopment of dialects and languages as seemed necessary. 

It is evident that so ambitious and comprehensive a scheme 
as this can only be carried out by subordination of details to 
general piindples, and strict adherence to the main line of 
development. This main line of development itself need 
not and cannot be traced with equal fulness throughout. 
A history of English sounds which did not go further back 
than Old English would still be complete in itself, and might 
well content itself with a reference to other books for the 
Germanic and Arian sounds, which cannot be adequately 
treated of without going into the details of a considerable 
number of separate languages. Brugman's Grundriis^ which 
is confined to the phonology of the Arian languages, takes 
up nearly six hundred pages, and yet it is — what it professes 
to be — a mere outline! But the main features of Arian 
phonology can be stated in a much smaller space, if the 
reader is contented to take them without detailed proofs. Such 
brief summaries of Arian and Germanic phonology as I have 
given in this book are, besides, useful for reference even to 
those who have studied special treatises on these subjects. 
At the time, too, when I wrote this book, Brugman's GrundriM 
had not appeared, and a knowledge of the latest results had 
to be laboriously gleaned from a variety of sources — often 
almost inaccessible to an Englishman. The ten pages 
into which I have condensed my sketch of the Arian sounds 
represent years of tedious toil and groping after light. 

The most serious defect of the book is that I have not 
been able to make any general use of the modem English 
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and Scotch dialects, which (with a few brilliant exceptions) 
have been treated in such a way as to make' them worse than 
useless for purposes of historical phonology. American 
English and Irish English are equally important and equally 
inaccessible at present. 

In the present edition I have made less use than in the 
first of the living Germanic languages. The reason is that 
I feel too painfully the defects of my knowledge of them. 
In 1877, when my practical knowledge of them was still 
fresh, I wrote out for press a sketch of the comparative 
grammar of the six Kterary Germanic languages in their 
spoken form, but was unable to find a publisher, and the 
work is, of course, now antiquated. 

I have abstained throughout from controversy or discussion 
of doubtful points, as far as possible. I have tried, to the 
best of my ability, to arrive at an independent judgment on 
each question by an impartial study of the evidence and 
the views of my predecessors and contemporaries. I have 
also abstained, as a rule, from giving references to the works 
of others, or attempting to settle questions of priority of 
discovery : this I leave to the future historian of nineteenth 
century philology. I will only add that many of the new 
views expressed in this work were first published (generally 
in a very brief form) in the proceedings of the Philological 
Society, where also may be found Henry Nicol's valuable 
contributions to the history of Middle English sounds and 
orthography. 

The reader will observe several novelties in terminology, 
especially in the section on Sound-Change. I use 'Arian* 
instead of the clumsy * Indo-Germanic ' ; as the word aria 
is alway three-syllabled in Yedic Sanskrit, I see no reason 
for writing it * Aryan.' 

My use of the revised Visible Speeeh notation for exact 
purposes requires no justification. Although far from perfect, 
it is the only system which is universal in its application 
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and at the same time capable of being worked practically. 
Although experience shows that there is no chance of philo- 
logists agreeing on a general Boman system, I have given one 
in the chapter on Phonetics for the use of those who have 
not access to the Visible Speech letters. It will be observed 
that I use the less accurate 'Broad Bomic' as a kind of 
algebraic notation, each letter representing a group of 
similar sounds. 

In the chapter on Sound-Change I have aimed more at 
reliability than fulness : nearly the whole of the material is 
drawn from languages of which I have a practical know- 
ledge. 

In Sound-Bepresentation the section on the Laws of Form- 
Change was suggested by the observations I made in working 
out a system of Shorthand on which I have been engaged for 
some years. That on Alphabets is based partly on an elaborate 
study of Old English palaeography which I made many years 
ago, partly on Wattenbach's Lateinische PalcRographie. 

In treating of the Bunes I have followed Dr. Wimmer s 
RuneskrifteM Oprindehe (now accessible in a German transla- 
tion) very closely. But at the same time I could not help 
feeling the force of Canon Taylor's arguments against the 
Latin origin of the runes, as stated in his Greeh and Goths. 
So I have had to steer a middle course in this hopelessly 
obscure question. 

In the Modem English section I have relied for my material 
almost entirely on Mr. Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
To save the reader the trouble of constant reference to this 
great work, I have given the statements of Mr. Ellis's 
phonetic authorities in full, wherever necessary. 

Especial care has been expended on the First Word-List, 
which is based mainly on my own collections, as far as Old 
and Middle En^ish are concerned. For the early Modem 
period I have, of course, relied mainly on Mr. Ellis's pronounc- 
ing vocabularies. The Middle English quotations make no 
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pretension to completeness. At first it was my intention to 
confine myself to three or four representative texts, but, as 
might be expected, I found it advisable to widen my range 
as I went on. An ideally perfect list would, of course, give 
the forms not only of all the dialects of the three periods of 
English, but also of the cognate Germanic and Arian lan- 
guages, together with references to the body of the work for 
explanations of obscure or abnormal developments, and would 
also include proper names, which I have only occasionally 
dealt with. 

It is evident that any attempt to carry out this ideal would 
have involved another ten or fifteen years delay in bringing 
the book out, and would have swelled its bulk to an inde- 
finite extent. In the present unsettled and progressive state 
of English philology and the utter uncertainty of its prospects 
in this country, excessive elaboration would be a waste of 
time. I am as fully alive to the defects of this work as any 
of my critics can be, but nevertheless when I see the great 
advance it is on the first edition, I cannot help regarding it 
with a feeling of satisfaction, which is not diminished by the 
reflection that its best portions are, after all, little more than 
summaries of the work of others. It is to me a source of some 
pride that, just as Henry Nicol and myself were the first to 
take up Bell's Visible Speech and apply it to linguistic investi- 
gation and the practical study of language, so also we were the 
first to welcome the revolutionary investigations in Ellis's Early 
English Pronunciation, and were the first in England (with the 
brilliant exception of John Eemble) to apply German methods 
to English philology, although from the beginning we set our 
£eu^8 against the ^ woodenness ' which then characterized Ger- 
man philology : its contempt for phonetics and living speech 
and reverence for the dead letter, its one-sidedly historical spirit, 
and disregard of analogy. So too at a later date, I was one 
of the first in England to welcome the ' neo-philological ' 
reformers who have rescued German philology from its earlier 
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stagnation of methods. Of the many illustrious members 
of this school I owe most to Paul and Sievers. No one can 
read the chapters on general principles in my book without 
seeing how much I owe to Paul's Principien der Sprachgeichichte. 
My debt to Sievers^'s Phonetik is seen in the chapter on Sound- 
Change, and in almost every paragraph that deals with Old 
English ; Sievers's Angehdchnsche Orammatik has indeed lighted 
up the obscure and tortuous paths of Old English dialectology 
and linguistic chronology in much the same way as Bopp's 
grammar lighted up the intricacies of Arian philology. I 
only regret that by an unfortunate accident I was prevented 
from utilizing the second edition of Sievers's grammar ^. My 
debt to Mr. Bell speaks for itself. My debt to Mr. Ellis is best 
expressed by repeating what I said in the Concluding Remarks 
to my first edition : " As regards my obligations to Mr. Ellis, 
I can only say, once for all, that without his investigations this 
essay would never have been written. It is essentially based 
on his results, of which, in some places, it is little more than 
a summary ; while I have throughout drawn largely on the 
enormous mass of material stored up in the * Early English 
Pronunciation*." If I had to dedicate this book, it would 
receive on its title-page the four names of Bell, Ellis, 
Paul, and Sievers. 

HENRY SWEET. 

Bath : i%th January, 1888. 

^ I may take this opportunity of saying that I have definitely abandoned my 
intention of bringing out a grammar to my Oldest English Texts, Those German 
scholars who have hitherto refrained from utilizing that work for grammatical 
investigations need no longer have any scruples on my account. 
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HISTOEY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



PHONETICS^ 

ANALYSIS. 

1. In the following sketch the revised Visible-Speech 
symbols ' are employed for exact notation, with an occasional 
Romic transcription. The Bomic symbols are enclosed in ( ) 
where necessary to prevent confusion. They are sometimes 
used more loosely, especially in representing the sounds of 
dead languages (37). 

2. Speedi-Bounds are generally formed with out-lreathing 
or expiration (>), rarely with in-^breathing or inspiration (<). 
Suction-itqps or clicks, as in the familiar tut ! D«, ai*e formed 
without either out- or in-breathing. 

3. Throat Sounds. When the glottis is wide open, the air 
passing through it produces breati (o); when the glottis is 
narrowed so as to make the vocal chords vibrate, voice (i) is 
the result; if the chords are approximated without being 
allowed to vibrate, whisper (♦) is the result. If whisper is 
strengthened by contraction of the superglottal passage or 
'false glottis,' we get the wheeze (♦a), as in the Arabic Hha^ 
which can be voiced (0), as in the Arabic Ain. The Glottal 
stop (x) is produced by a sudden shutting or opening of the 
glottis, as in a cough. 

4. Kasal Sounds are formed by depressing the uvula so as to 
let the breath pass through the nose. Nasality is denoted by u 

6. Narrow and Wide. Narrow (s) sounds are formed with 

' Sweet : Handbook of Phonetics. Sievers : Fhonetik. Vietor : Elemente der 
Phonetik. 

' See my Sound-Notation in Tranas. of Phil. Soc. 1 880-1, II. 

B 
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tensity and convexity, wide {x) with slackness and flatness of 
the tongue. There are various degrees of narrowness, and it 
is possible to produce a sound which is exactly half way ; the 
Norwegian short i infisk is an example (I:). 

6. Vowels are voice modified by different configurations of 
the superglottal passages, but without audible friction. By 
position they are either back (guttural), /row^ (palatal), or mixed ^ 
that is, formed by a position intermediate between back and 
front. They have three degrees of elevation of the tongue, 
high^ mid, low. When the tongue is lowered from the high 
position, the place of narrowing is at the same time shifted 
further back. So we have altogether nine positions : 



high-back 


high-mixed 


high-front 


mid-back 


mid-mixed 


mid-front 


low-back 


low-mixed 


low-front 



Each of these positions yields a different vowel-sound accord- 
ing as the tongue has the narrow or the wide shape. Inter- 
mediate positions are : retracted (4) and advanced (i>), raUed {^) 
and lowered (t). Each vowel-position can be further modified 
by rounding (labialization). Front vowels are rounded by the 
lips only (outer rounding), mixed and back vowels more by 
the cheeks (inner rounding). There are three degrees of lip- 
and cheek-contraction in rounding, high vowels having the 
narrowest, low vowels the widest lip-opening. When a 
vowel has a higher degree of rounding than belongs to its 
height, as when a mid vowel is formed with the rounding 
of a high vowel, it is said to be over-rounded, which is denoted 
by adding the * rounder,' as in })=the Swedish close 0. The 
opposite phenomenon of under^rounding is denoted by adding 
the 'rounder' to the symbol of a front vowel, the 'inner 
rounder' (0) to that of a mixed or back vowel, as in I) = 
Swedish y, 1^= Swedish short u. Vowels are also capable 
of j}ohU'modi&CB.iion {\), the tip of the tongue being raised 
while the vowel-position is maintained. 

7. The thirty-six elementary vowels are given in the an- 
nexed table in their Organic and Bomic symbols, together 
with key-words : 
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8. Acoustically considered, a vowel is voice modified by a 
resonance-chamber, viz. the mouth. Every time we alter the 
position of the tongue and lips, we create a new resonance- 
chamber, which moulds the voice into a different vowel. 
Each vowel has an inherent pitch, due to the shape and 
size of the resonance-chamber. The following is the order 
of some of the chief vowels in pitch, beginning with the 
lowest: 

i; 1; }; J; j; j; j; ]; 3; lv l»{> i.*; i; t; C; [; {^ f 

\x; u\ o; o; o; ;?; t?; a; a; a, <b; e, a; 1', y; a; Bd; e; e; i; i. 

Vowels separated only by a comma have the same pitch. 
It will be observed that vowels of distinct formation are 
often alike in pitch and consequently in sound (174). 

9. ConBonanta are the result of audible friction or stopping 
of the breath in the throat or mouth. But in many con- 
sonants the friction is not audible when they are uttered 
with voice. When the firiction is audible in a voiced con- 
sonant, as ia s Zy > V, it IB called a buzz, the corresponding 
breath consonants s s, >/, being called Aisses. All consonants 
can be formed either with brecUh, voice, or whisper. The last 
are denoted by >: :»= whispered /. Consonants are either 
narrow (s) or wide (;) ; in E. they are wide, 9; w being equiva- 
lent to dose (10) 1 («). 

10. By form there are four classes of consonants : (i) open, 
such as i6r,S8. {%) side, such as 00/, which is often one-sided 
or unilateral. (3) stopped, such as Qk,fDd. (4) nasal, formed 
with stoppage of the mouth passage, the nose passage being 
left open, as in in,rfn. When an unstopped (open or side) 
consonant is pronounced with the nose passage open, it is 
said to be 'nasalized,' as in 95, which is a nasalized to or an 
m uttered with only partial lip-closure. Trills or * rolled* 
consonants are a special variety of open consonants, and are 
denoted by 1 ; thus (01 is the Scotch r. All consonants may 
be pronounced with tenseness (a) or ' closeness,' or with looseness 
(v), thus a loosed ov is equivalent to the vowel f (i). 

11. By place there are five main classes, (i) bad, such as 
a *, J g (as in sin^). (a) Jront, such as ^j (in you). (3) point, 
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such as ut, to I. (4) blade (formed by the surface of the 
tongue immediately behind the point), such as s^. (5) lip, 
such as OjP, rm. Point and blade consonants are included 
under the general term ' foreward:' Most of these admit also 
of * inner' and ' outer ' varieties, as in the case of the vowels. 
Point consonants admit of inversion (c), in which the point of 
the tongue is turned back, and proirusion (3), in which it is 
protruded to the lips. Thus oc is an inverted or 'cerebral' t. 
Some consonants are formed by a combination of two posi- 
tions. Thus 2/ (as in she) is a blade-poinl consonant, >/ a 
lip'teetA consonant, u^ (as in thin) a point-teeth consonant, 
which is really equivalent to ' outer point.' When the point 
of the tongue is put between the teeth, the sound is called 
'interdental.' All consonants are liable to be modified by 
the back-open ( (a?), front-open ^ (y), point-open v (r), lip-open 
)(t;)=< outer rounding,' and lip-back-open («?)=* inner round- 
ing' positions. C)=0. ch in auch is for convenience written 
c, and o<=E. wh is written d. Other combinations are ex-i 
pressed by + between the symbols of the two elements, as in 
Q-i-D=^ and p uttered simultaneously, or by means of the 
blade- (j), atop- (1), open (11), side- (h), unilateral («), throat-atop- (i) 
modifiers. (^) is used as a general modifier, thus \J* is any 
variety of J5. 

12. A general table of the consonants is given on the fol- 
lowing page :— 
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13. Each consonant has an inherent pitch of its own. The 
following are the pitches of the chief open breath consonants, 
beginning with the lowest : 



r> 
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14. There is a close relation between consonants and 
vowels. In many open voiced consonants there is no audible 
friction, and such ^ vowellike ' or ' liquid ' consonants have 
quite the effect of vowels. These are € j, O) y, o ip ; (d r, oo ^ and 
the nasals. But e and (d can also be buzzed. The two closest 
vowels I (i) and 1 (u) approximate so closely to the consonants 
0) and 8 respectively, that it is often difficult to draw the 
line. When devocalized these vowels cannot be separated 
from o and o. The following are the most important of the 
relations between individual consonants and vowels : 

J ] 1 I [ r f } i t { f 

(I) r may also be weakened into a kind of vowel ; in fact, the 
E. r in very may be considered as an unsellable vowel. 

16. The acoustic relations between consonants and vowels 
may be seen by comparing the tables of pitches. They 
generally agree with the organic relations. Observe that 
s and i are acoustically similar. 



SYNTHESIS. 

16. Quantity. For general purposes it is enough to 
distinguish three degrees of quantity or length: /on// (♦), 
half-long (*), and short (t), the last being generally left un- 
marked. In practice the distinction of long and short is 
generally enough. Long vowels are doubled in the Bomic 
notation. 

17. Force. Loudness and stress (accent) depend on the 
force with which the breath is expelled (generally from the 
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lungs). In a single breath-impulse, as in the vowel aa, we 
can have three kinds of force : 

level 3*= 

increasing 3*< 
diminishing 3*> 

The tendency in language is to utter with diminishing 
force. 

18. The influence of force on the synthesis of speech is 
very important, for the sense of unity and separation depends 
mainly on it. Continuitt/ of force gives a sense of unity ^ as in 
3*>j 3*0> discontinuity^ as in 3*»> that of separation^ the 3* 
being broken up into two syllables. Hence, every syllable 
(vowel-group) must be uttered with a single impulse of 
breath, as it would otherwise be split up into two. In 
language the tendency is against uttering two successive 
syllables with the same force. 

19. The comparative foroe with which the separate syllables 
of a sound-group (word, clause, or sentence) are uttered is 
called stress (accent). There are three main degrees of stress : 
strong (•), half-strong or 'medium' (:), and weak ("), the last 
being generally left unmarked. Weak stress is also marked 
by (-). In practice it is often sufficient to mark the strong 
stress only. The stress-marks are put before the element on 
which the stress begins. The tendency in language is to 
alternate strong (or medium) and weak stress. Thus, if such 
a group as kalana is stressed on the first syllable, the second 
is generally weak, the third medium or, at any rate, slightly 
stronger than the second: *q3*0)3:i3. But in rapid speedti 
such a word might also be pronounced *a3*co3^3) ^^h a single 
impulse of breath. The answer to the question. Where does 
the syllable begin ? is, that if it has a distinct stress (strong 
or medium) its beginning corresponds with the beginning of 
the stress. If, on the other hand, the syllable is weak, it is 
often difficult to settle where it begins. Hence it is possible 
to alter the syllable division by shifting the stress from one 
element to another. Thus at all ought strictly to be pro- 
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nounced X^'jtoo, but in actual speech the second syllable 
begins on the t: X'UJHO, 

20. The distinction between long and double consonants 
also depends on stress and syllabification : in ']^:] the 
consonant is long, in -Joo-.co] or •3co('')cd3 it is double. Double 
consonants cannot occur finally or isolated. 

21. A sound which can form a syllable by itself is called 
syllabic. Syllabicness implies an appreciable duration and 
force. The distinction between syllabic and non-syllabic is 
generally parallel to that between vowel and consonant. 
But those * vowellike' or 'liquid' voiced consonants which 
are unaccompanied by buzz are often also syllabic. These are 
(D r, GO / and the nasals. Even voiceless consonants can be 
syllabic, as in ds*o pst, where the s is syllabically equivalent 
to a vowel by virtue of its length and stress, the unsyllabic 
D and o being comparatively momentary and stressless. A 
syllabic consonant is denoted by ] : Dipa>]=' battle.' 

22. A vowel, on the other hand, can lose its syllabicness, 
especially in combination with another vowel, with which it 
then forms a diphthong. These diphthongic or 'glide-' vowels 
are written' consonant size in VS, being, from a syllabic point 
of view, consonantal vowels, as in ]i ai, where the group is 
uttered with one impulse of diminishing force, x3 ««, which 
implies increasing force, the latter diphthong being almost 
equivalent to o] ja. Jr is called a ' rising,' xj a * falling ' 
diphthong. 3-'^* "^^^^ ^^ second element lengthened ought to 
be considered a dissyllable, but it has the effect of a diphthong 
if the X* is kept stressless. 

23. Glides. In pronouncing any sound-combination, such 
as qI i/, we not only have the two sounds a and I, but also 
the * glide,' or sound produced in passing from the one position 
to the other, which is implied by the juxtaposition of the 
symbols. The glide is called the • off-glide ' of Q, the * on- 
glide ' of I. If the transition is made slowly, the glide be- 
comes so distinct that it becomes necessary to write it 
separately. Thus ](d3 aja may be developed into full \i^X 
3xo3 aija. Glideness and nonsyllabicness generally go to- 
gether, but it is often difficult to draw the line between 
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gliding and fixed configuration, especially in the consonants. 
Gliding quality is marked ), when necessary, as in Do)(ii\t'r= 
' try,* where o and <D together have the same length as the 
single (D in (iJ(i)'Lr-r=*dry.' 

24. Initial and linal Vowel-glide^. Vowels may be begun 
and finished in various ways : 

{a) The glottis is gradually narrowed, passing through the 
various positions for breath and whisper till voice is pro- 
duced. This gives the * gradual * beginning •3*. 

(b) Tlie breath is kept back till the glottis is closed for 
voice, which begins at once without any introductory breath. 
This is the ' clear ' beginning •3». 

26. In both these cases the stress begins on the vowel. 
If it is thrown on to the preceding glides, they are at once 
recognized as independant elements, *3^ becoming ^3^ haa^ 
with the ordinary * aspirate,* while 'S* becomes x3», with the 
glottal stop. ® is generally modified by the following vowel, 
whose configuration it partly anticipates. It is, therefore, 
the voiceless glide vowel-vowel corresponding to the vowel 
which follows, and is then written «. fil, A hi^ hu are, in 
fact, equivalent to x:f , iri, being almost equivalent to weaker 
forms of ol, zA jhi^ whu, 

26. Vowels are finished analogously : 

{a) by a gradual opening of the glottis, the final glide 
passing through whisper to breath, giving the * gradual' 
ending !•. 

{h) by a cessation of expiration while the glottis is still 
closed for voice, giving the * clear' ending f'. K uttered with 
stress these endings become respectively b> or I2 and Ix. 

27. Consonant-glides. All consonants consist of three 
elements, (i) the consonant itself, (2) the on-glide, and 
(3) the off-glide. Each of these elements may be either 
breathed or voiced, and may be modified in various ways. 
The off-glides of stops are the most important. 

28. The following are the combinations, as regards breath 
and voice : 
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II 



Q* is the E. £ in all positions, Q* the E. final ^, as in e^ff, and 
Q' the E. medial ff, as in ^a^^. a* is th6 Middle and South 
German i. E. initial ^, as in ^e?, is often nearly Q', but there 
seems to be a trace of vocality in the stop itself. On-glides 
after vowels are generally voiced, but are breathed in some 
languages, as in Icelandic : ]*q; ^q*. 

29. All stops, especially when voiceless, postulate a certain 
compression of the breath behind the stop, so as to produce 
an audible explosion when the stop is removed. However 
strong this explosion of a breath-glide, it is not felt as an 
independent element, unless the initial force is maintained 
during the formation of the glide itself. In this latter way 
are formed the Danish aspirates Qo, etc., as in komme. 

80. The glides of unstopped consonants are less mai'ked, 
but the vocality of the consonants themselves is, on the 
other hand, more distinct than in the case of the stops. 
8 z, etc., admit of 'gradual' and 'clear' beginnings and end- 
ings, analogous to those of the vowels; final ^r in E. has 
the gradual ending -ssi*. After another buzz or voiced stop 
it is completely whispered in E., as in fi|)os» ' heads.' 

31. Consonant-glides may be variously modified by round- 
ing, etc. Thus E. * cool ' is really a^^lsoo. We can also have 
such a combination as Q*»], distinct from Qo] (kiiia), which 
is equivalent to Cfi^% In such cases the rounding is generally 
begun before the stop is loosened. 

82. Glideleas Combinations. In speech the general prin- 
ciple is to take the shortest way between two sounds. This 
often results in combinations which are effected without any 
glide at all. This is regularly the case in sequences of 
consonants having fche same place and differing only in form. 
Thus in passing from i » to (P ^ in r^O) all that is done is to 
close the nasal passage. Similarly, in ooo dl the transition is 
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made by simply opening the side apertures, the tip of the 
tongue retaining its position. Combinations in which a stop 
is followed by open consonants formed in the same, or nearly 
the same, place are effected either with no glide at all, as in 
DO JD<^, or with a very slight one, sa ia o:> pf. In such com- 
binations SLBtSytf the places of the two consonants are gener- 
ally approximated as much as possible, so as to get rid of 
the glide, thus E. ts is really ms or 515, E. cA dsk Even when 
consonants formed in different places come together, it is 
possible to combine them without any glide, although in 
these cases the gliding must be regarded as the normal form. 
Absence of glide is marked (•). Thus E. act is x0*O, the tip of 
the tongue being brought into position before the Q-contact 
is loosened, while in French and other languages there would 
be a breath-glide between the two consonants. 

88. Glide-consonants in the special sense of the word are 
consonants formed without any fixed configuration, however 
much the transition may be prolonged. The most distinct 
glide-consonants are thejtap9y of which the Norwegian 'thick' 
/ is an example : an inverted r finished off with a momentary 
contact of the tongue-tip with the inside of the palatal arch, 
the tongue moving forward all the time. 

84. Intonation. Changes of pitch or tone may proceed 
either by leaps or glides. There are three primary intona- 
tions : (i) the level (— ), (2) the rising ('), and (3) the/ailing f ). 
There are also compound tones, formed by uniting a rise and 
fall in one syllable: (1) the compound-rising ("), (a) the com" 
found-falling (*). 

36. A level tone can be of any height^ but it is enough to 
distinguish high-level (") and low-level (-). The gliding 
tones can also begin at any height — low-rising (^), high-rising 
('), etc. They can also be varied indefinitely accoi-ding to the 
interval through which they pass. 

86. Besides the separate intonations of which it is com- 
posed, each sentence, or sentence-group, has a general pitch 
or key of its own, which may be high or low. Changes of 
key may proceed either by leaps or by glides. 
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NOTATION, 



87. The Visible Speech symbols have been fully explained 
in the preceding sketch. It is, howeyer, convenient to have 
a more general notation, in which only the broader distinc- 
tions of sound are -recognized. The following are the vowel- 
symbols of such a 'Broad Bomic' notation, which can, of 
course, be supplemented by the more exact symbols akeady 
given : 

a a9 in father. 
83 „ „ man, 
e = close {or open) e. 
e =open e. 

e =fl«y mixed or obscure vowel. 
i as in ft. 

o z^ close (or open) o. 
0, o=open o. 

ce = close (or open) Germ. o. 
(B z^open Germ. o. 
y =Fr. u. 

Length is denoted by doubling. 

88. In dealing with dead languages, it is generally most 
convenient to give their spelling unaltered, except by the 
addition of diacritics, as in a=(aa), f =open «, ^=open o, 
«= Fr. », c, ^=Q, ffi resp. 
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SOUND-CHANGE. 

89. Before entering on the subject of sound-change, it will 
be desirable to discuss the general question of word-dlTision. 
The popular division of the elements of speech into sounds 
('letters'), syllables, words, and sentences, is not purely 
phonetic, but also partly graphical and logical, especially 
as regards word-division. No amount of study of the mere 
sounds of a sentence will enable us to recognize the words 
of which it consists. The only division actually made in 
speech is that into breath-groups, due to the organic necessity 
of taking breath, which breath-groups correspond partially to 
the logical division into sentences. Within each breath-group 
there is no more pause than between the syllables of a single 
word. Thus, to the ear the word ^teller' and the sentence 
*tell her' are identical in sound — d|)coX, and we cannot 
possibly analyse such a sound-group without knowing its 
meaning, and even then word-division is a complex problem. 

40. At first, all sound-changes are carried out consistently 
through each breath-group, without regard to word-division. 
This primitive stage is clearly shown in the Celtic mutations. 
Thus in "Welsh the change of jo into b between vowels is 
carried out not only in single words such as aber from Old 
Welsh aj)€r * confluence,' but also in such groups as dy ben 
* thy head ' = dy ^pen. The result of this and similar influences 
is that the Welsh word for * head ' appears in four different 
forms : pen dCt, ben dC'T, phen ^Ji, mhen r^lJl, according to the 
original ending of the word preceding it. Now the logical 
side of language tends to rebel against such a multiplicity of 
forms, and in most languages we might predict that that form 
which is used at the beginning of a breath-group, viz. pen^ 
would gradually supplant the three others, d^ ben, for in- 
stance, becoming ^dy pen. In Welsh, however, these muta- 
tions were found useful for various grammatical distinctions — 
fawr >3*<^» for instance, being in certain collocations the 
feminine of mawr * great' — and hence were preserved. 
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An equally primitive stage is preserved in the Sanskrit 
sandhi, only here it is generally the end of a word that is 
modified, as when ^tatfu ca becomes tdta^ ca d^o o], the 
beginning of the next word being also modified in some cases, 
as when tdd grutva becomes idc chrutva d3q Q*^<^)d9]«. These 
changes were no doubt carried out with absolute consistency. 
But as sandhi was of no use grammatically, it has been dis- 
carded in the modem Indian languages, as also generally in 
the other Arian languages, which in their earliest stages still 
show traces of it. But even in the present English we have 
such variations as -& mauy -"Si* pp}?, Ai9 -^ei aa, hwr -ij iz. 

41. Natural speech is incessantly changing, both as r^^ards 
its phonetic and its logical structure. The child learns the 
sounds of its vernacular language by a process of slow and 
laborious imitation. This imitation is always defective. If 
the child has been carelessly taught, or if it suffers from 
intellectual or organic defects, the divergence of its sounds 
from that of its parents may be so marked as to make its 
speech unintelligible to outsiders. But even under the most 
favourable conditions there is some divergence, for it is 
impossible for the child to reproduce by mere imitation the 
exact organic movements of its teachers. Even when the 
individual has settled down to a definite sound-system of 
his own, he is still liable to modify his sounds firom laziness 
and carelessness. Even if the changes thus produced in the 
transmission of a language from one generation to another 
were imperceptible to the ear, their repetition would be 
enough to account for the most violent changes, if we only 
allow time enough. 

42. Hence we see that, as a general rule, all sound-change is 
gradual: there are no sudden leaps in the phonetic history 
of a language. Such a change as the frequent one of ii into 
ai presupposes a number of intermediate stages : f «, f -rjr, [x, [x, 
\l, li^ etc. Hence also there are no simultaneous changes of a 
sound, only successive ones. Thus we cannot suppose a simul- 
taneous opening and unvoicing of m, but only some such series 
as r, 3(, 3, 0. 

48. The sound-changes carried out within each language 
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are tinifonn. This is the result partly of the tendency of 
the same mis-hearings and mis-reproductions of sounds to 
repeat themselves spontaneously in Che pronunciations of 
most of the individuals of a community, but mainly of the 
social development of language, which tends to get rid of 
those new pronunciations which are in the minority. Even 
if two different organic tendencies were equally developed 
— even if one half of the children of a community mis- 
pronounced v/ as D, the other half as s— there would always 
be other considerations, such as distinctness, which, however 
trifling, would be enough to turn the balance. 

44. But the consistent carrying-out of a sound-change 
does not necessarily imply that it is carried out every- 
where, regardless of its position in the breath-group, its sur- 
roundings, and the influence of synthetic elements : quantity, 
stress, and intonation. On the contrary, most sound-changes 
seem to begin under special circumstances, and if they do 
extend themselves over the whole range of the sound in ques- 
tion, it is only gradually. A change such as that oirod into 
D t may begin at the end of a breath-group, and be then 
extended to the ends of words within a breath-group, as 
in German, and finally to all the (Ds in the language, as when 
every Arian d become a ^ in Germanic. Another change may 
begin in unstressed words, enclitics, etc. ; thus the E. change 
of ] a into the i of man is partially carried out in the Swedish 
a in unstrest syllables, which is ]k 

46. One result of the variation of change according to the 
stress is the formation of doublets, such as E. (ksen) and (ken) 
s'can,' the weak or unemphatic (kon) being the regular re- 
presentative of the strong (ksen) when unstrest. Here weak 
coincides with unstrest. But it often happens that an originally 
strest strong form comes to occur unstreist also ; thus the strong 
(hsev) is used both strest and unstrest, but with a difference of 
meaning in such a sentence as (-juwl hsev -ta -hsev -jo hea 
:kat), the weak (-hev, -ev) being used only as an auxiliary. 
Originally weak forms often come to be strest. Thus (wi^) 
was originally the unstrest form of (wij?), but it has now sup- 
planted the latter entirely. These changes of usage are partly 
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the result of divergence of meaning between the two members 
of the pair. Thus (ov) was originally the unstrest form of 
(of), but the two are now felt as independent words, and ov 
has developed a new weak form (av) or (e). 

Doublets may arise in other ways as welL Thus in E. no 
when uttered in a deferential or conciliatory tone tends to rF^%), 
when uttered with decision or dogmatism it remains tJ^). 

46. Sound-changes fall naturally under two main classes, 
internal and external Internal changes, or sound-changes 
proper, are due either to the tendencies of the organs of speech 
themselves, as when (ii) becomes (ai), or to the acoustic quali* 
ties of the sounds themselves, as when / is substituted for ]? 
by defective imitation. We have, therefore, the subdivisions 
organic and acouitic, the latter often running directly counter 
to the former. External changes are quite independent of 
the nature of the sounds themselves, and are, as their 
name indicates, due to external causes, generally, but not 
always, connected with the expression of ideas. Thus, to 
take a familiar example, the change of asparagus into sparrow- 
grass is due entirely to the attempt to substitute familiar for 
unfamiliar sound-groups, and a significant for an unmeaning 
whole. External changes are often quite opposed to organic 
tendencies, but they are essentially connected with acoustic 
change, for they always imply a certain similarity in sound 
between the old and the new form. It is, therefore, possible 
to include acoustic and external under the common head of 
inorganic, thus substituting organic and inorganic for internal 
and external as the primary divisions. 

47. Another important distinction is that of isolative and 
combinative. Isolative changes are those which affect a sound 
without any reference to its surroundings, while combinative 
changes imply two sounds in juxtaposition, which modify 
each other in various ways. 

48. The consideration of sound-changes naturally includes 
the negative phenomenon of loss. The addition of a sound is 
generally only apparent — due to the practical exigencies of 
phonetic notation. The change of at into iat^ for instance, is 
merely a case of shifting of force (25). 

c 
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49. Organic changes fall further under three main heads : 
(i) tkroat-diBSigeB, especially those which produce the im- 
portant fundamental distinctions of breath and voice; (2) 
changes oiform (stop to open, etc.) ; (3) changes of place (back 
to front, etc.). 

INTERNAL ISOLATIVE. 

Breath and Voice. 

60. The relations of breath and yoice in consonants are 
mainly determined by their surroundings, as when t between 
vowels becomes d, and consequently fall under the head of 
combinatiye changes. It is, therefore, difficult to determine 
whether the tendency of consonants, apart from assimilative 
influences, is towards voice or breath. The only absolutely 
unmistakeable cases of isolative change between breath and 
voice are those which run counter to the principle of assimi- 
lation, namely those in which a voiced consonant flanked by 
vowels becomes voiceless, as has happened in the case of the 
stops, both in the first and second Germanic consonant-shift (OE 
eUin:=iLt edere, Gm leiten=OE ladan)y and in that of all con- 
sonants in many Middle and South German dialects. Change 
from voice to breath is easier initially and finally, and is very 
common in the latter case. In German, Dutch, and Russian 
all final buzzes and stops are unvoiced, although Dutch still 
voices final s in stressless words such as is and was when a 
vowel follows. This is evidently a tradition of the more 
primitive Sanskrit usage, which devocalizes finally only before 
a pause or a breath consonant. Liquids are rarely unvoiced, 
as in Welsh initial 11- (^\ rh- oi». The evidence is plainly in 
favour of the natural isolative tendency being to change 
voice into breath. If we consider that a voice consonant such 
as <2 is really (t) + (e), we see that the change of d into t is 
really equivalent to dropping a final obscure vowel. The 
tendency to iinvoicing is shown most strongly in the stops. 
The explanation is that the stops are voiced with greater 
difficulty than the open consonants, the voiced breath having 
to be driven into an air-tight chamber, so that a voiced stop 
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cannot be held for any length of time. Liquids and nasals 
are not often unvoiced, because their audibility depends 
mainly on their sonorous vocality. But even vowels are 
occasionally unvoiced, especially the consonant-like highs, 
when final, especially after a breath stop, as in French vScu 
>[a'f:, Russian ruki <piia'\[:. 

61. The intermediate change of voice into whisper is very 
common. Even English finds it easier than voice in such 
words as raged <DtOTeK». In Portuguese final unstrest vowels 
are often whispered, as in campo Q'x^ob. 

52. The converse change of breath to voice always seems to 
be combinative, though it is sometimes extended by analogy 
to the initial and final positions, as in Danish skib < ship ' (now 
sal«x>), due to the analogy of the medial h of skiie, etc. 

Vowels. 

68. Narrow and Wide. As regards narrow and wide, short 
and long vowels follow directly opposite tendencies, short 
vowels being generally widened, long vowels narrowed, 
whence the pairs I«, I (ii, i), b, i (uu, n) in Qm, Icelandic, etc., 
as also in (Northern) English, I and 1 being apparently the 
older sounds of the short vowels. The change of a long wide 
into a narrow is shown in the Dan. vide >f»w\'L=MnIcel. >f*o] 
from older vita >Xd], sIoJ, and in the history of the E. vowel 
in name. An example of a narrow short vowel is the E. j 
in but. 

64. The high, consonant-like vowels I and i are liable to 
lose their syllabic value in juxtaposition with other vowels. 
This means of avoiding hiatus is a regular law of the Romance 
languages, where such words as gloria soon became dissyllabic 
— QOo}*(Dl3, which was practicaUy equivalent to glorja. 

66. Place. As regards height, short vowels tend to lower- 
ing, as in Italian neve [ from nivem^ Dutch schip sciXtD ^ ship,' 
long to raising, as in E. good^ Dutch goed ciio from older god 
g}4(d, E. stoTie from older (stoon). 

66. To this latter rule there seem to be no exceptions. 
There are, on the other hand, some cases of raising of short 

% 
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vowels, as in the change of e and o into i and u resp. in Gothic. 
UnBtrest short vowels are often raised, as in Portuguese, where 
unstrest e and o become I and 1 resp. ; as in que^ campo. 

67. The tendency is from back to front. The frequent 
change of 1 into f , as in French lune, Dutch zuur 'sour,' 
was no doubt through the I of Norse Atis and the I*- of 
Swedish Aus. The equally firequent change of 3 ii^to X) ^ 
in E. fiuin^ seems on the other hand to have been first to ]tr, 
and then direct into i, which only requires a slight forward 
shift of the configurative narrowing. 

58. But the front x occasionally changes into the back 3^ as 
in E. fast from OE/ast through (fseaest), probably in order to 
avoid confusion with the ^-sounds. 

69. The change from front to mixed is mainly in unstressed 
vowels, as in the Gm, Dutch, etc. -^=1, Portuguese que O'l. 

60. Bounding. As regards rounding, back and front vowels 
follow opposite tendencies, back vowels favouring rounding, 
front unrounding. 

The first stage in the rounding of back vowels is forming 
them with imperfect mouth-opening, the low-back j and 
J being especially liable to this muffling. Indeed, unless 
pronounced with very open mouth, these sounds are always 
apt to be mistaken for rounded vowels. But muffled, or even 
fully front-rounded j) is still distinct from J=p. The round- 
ing of a into some variety of open 5 is very general in the 
Germanic languages. 

eL The unrounding of back round vowels is rare. We see 
partial unrounding in the short Swedish t^=l», complete in 
the English u in but =]. In unstrest syllables the change is 
commoner, as in OE bo^a from older boffo. Unrounding of 
front vowels is shown in the later OE fet for eaxli&rfoet, in 
MnE sin from OE synn sfT*, and in the South German pro- 
nunciation of ii and o as i and e. Partial unrounding in 
Swed. y=I), !)♦, distinct from French «=f. Of the rounding 
of fronts I have no examples to hand. 

62. Examples have already been given of under-rounding 
(6i). Of the other kind of abnormal rounding, nl over-round- 
ing, examples are afforded by the Swedish and Danish j)«, as in 
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ffi, ^ go/ and }h, OAmiol' sun/ which are special Scandinavian 
modifications of j* (from d) and }4. 

68. Diphthonging. Isolative diphthonging or 'vowel- 
cleaving ' mainly affects long vowels, evidently because of the 
difficulty of prolonging the same position without change. 
Cleaving of high vowels, as in the very frequent develop- 
ment of (ai) and (au) out of (ii) and (uu) resp., begins with a 
slight lowering of the first half of the U or f f, giving ItX or 
X^, as in Southern E. me, which is practically almost equiva- 
lent to (ij). h and i«, however, are more easily defb by simply 
increasing the lip-narrowing towards the end of the vowel, so 
as to form a consonant, as in the Southern E. loAo Ao. 

64. Mid and low vowels are cleft by a slight raising of the 
tongue; or, in the case of round vowels, by a progressive 
narrowing of the lip-opening, which may, of course, be accom- 
panied by a raising of the tongue. Examples are the English 
||£t and }9>) in say and no. In the latter the cleaving is effected 
entirely by the lip-narrowing. 

66. All of these are falling diphthongs. Bising clefts are 
the Italian jr|), 3^ from Latin ^, 8 through [«, }♦, as in lieve, buano 
from levis, bonus. In Mnlcel. e is regularly cleft into (oCf, as in 
mer * me.' 

66. But diphthongs may also arise from lowering the second 
half of a long vowel. In North Welsh all long high vowels 
are followed by an obscure voice-glide : I»i, l*i, I«, as in drws. 
Such was probably the beginning of the Old Glerman uo from 
J, as in muot. 

It will be convenient to discuss all the changes of diph- 
thongs under the present head, although some of them fall 
under that of combinative and acoustic changes. 

67. In diphthongs of the (ij)-type there is a tendency to 
make the cleaving more distinct to the ear by divergence, the 
first element being lowered and retracted through [, [, \, 3, J, 
etc., or even rounded, as in the Cockney pronunciation of my 
as pj£t. (uw) is diverged by lowering and unrounding — J9^, ja-, 
J8^, and then by fronting as in the Cockney now rFx%. Diph- 
thongs beginning with a front-round vowel are diverged by 
backing this front vowel, as in the Danish die, now=}il. 
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68. While the strest element shows this tendency to diverge, 
the glide shows the opposite one of approximation, Jx, for 
instance, becoming ]l^, ]c, }i, till at last the diphthongic cha- 
racter is almost lost, as in the Cockney rjnoi=mil€, almost 
indistinguishable from marie. 

69. If the glide-vowel is fully formed, it often acts on the 
preceding vowel as in mutation (143), drawing it towards 
it^lf, so that ji, (^ become i£y [x, and 3^ resp., as in Olcel. ei 
from ai, gu from au in Btein, guga {auga), 

70. * Smoothing,' or the levelling of the two elements of a 
diphthong under a monophthong, is the result of absorption, 
as when ai becomes a in OE 9tdn by lowering of the glide, ei 
becomes ^, as in the Swed. and Dan. sten. This direct absorp- 
tion is, of course, only possible after considerable convergence 
of the two elements. 

71. Forward smoothing, as in Germanic change of ei into I 
in wln^ is only the completion of the mutative influences 
described above. 

72. As cleaving is peculiar to long vowels, it follows that 
when a diphthong is shortened, as when it stands in an 
unstrest syllable or before two consonants, it tends to smooth- 
ing, as in Icel. eld from ^eild, 

78. Of course, it is possible to make the glide-element of a 
diphthong so short that the whole combination can be regarded 
as the equivalent of a short vowel, as in OE ea, eo. 

74. Another result of the strengthening of the glide is that 
it sometimes develops into ia. consonant, as in Mod. Greek 
avTos H^'Oj-s. This development is the rule in most languages 
in rising diphthongs, ia generally becoming ^a. 

75. Lobs. Isolative loss of vowels seems to occur only in 
unstrest syllables. Even here it is possible that the loss is 
only apparent, being compensated by lengthening of the pre- 
ceding sound : we may perhaps assume that Middle E. name 
became rj]*r« as the first stage of its present monosyllabic 
form. 

76. The dropping of unstrest vowels is generally preceded 
by various weakenings, generally in the direction of \, Drop- 
ping without previous weakening is, however, common in 
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spoken Welsh, as in agorwch e}<0lc. But even in Welsh it is 
the mixed i which is ofbenest dropt, as in ](fory >J<dI. 

77. The dropping of unstrest vowels is often dependant on 
the nature of the resulting consonant-group. Such combina- 
tions as ^p)/, t{a)% in which the second element is a vowellike 
syllabic, axe especially liable to contraction, especially when, 
as in the second instance, the two consonants are formed in the 
same place. But in Old Icel. we find vowels dropt without 
any regard to the nature of the resulting consonant-groups, as 
in lax gen. sg. from ^laxe9 through *lahs. 

78. The contraction of two short vowels into one long, 
which is a frequent means of avoiding hiatus, as in Sanskrit 
ati va^ati iva, implies, of course, only the loss of the inde- 
pendent stress with which the second vowel begins. Where 
one, or both, of the vowels is long already, the contraction 
was no doubt at first extra long. 

Consonants. 

79. Form. The opening of stops generally seems to begin 
between vowels, and is then evidently due, in part at least, to 
the attempt to assimilate the form of the consonant to that of 
a vowel. This is confirmed by the fact that it is generally 
voiced stops that are opened in this way. Thus in Modem 
Greek ^ has everywhere become c, while i continues to be a 
stop, and so with the other stops, the change having probably 
begun between vowels, and been then extended to the initial 
and fijuJ occurrences of the voiced stop. In Dutch too ^ 
has everywhere become ei or ci, while in German initial 
ff retains its stopped quality. 

80. But voiceless stops are sometimes weakened into open 
breaths between vowels, as in the regular change of c and t 
into cA and tA in Old Irish, as in atAir. In Danish unstrest -e^ 
becomes -\vA, as in Ati^et. Here the change was probably 
direct, but in other cases it may be the result of strengthening 
the breath-glide (140). The frequent change of ^, pt into co, 
>o seems to be partly due to striving after distinctness, as 
also that of tt into st, as in Latin egtieHer. 
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81. The change of a nasal into an open consonant is, of 
course, through a nasalized open consonant ; thus the Welsh 
mutation of mam into f am >]f postulates an intermediate 3i]r, 
which is nothing but an m with the lip-passage open. 

82. The change of a stop into a side-consonant is not com- 
mon, but there are examples in Latin, such as oleo by the side 
of odor. 

88. Side-consonants are capable of a further weakening 
into open consonants, as in French fille, milieu^ where oo has 
become O), Itai^BJiJiamma from Jlamma. 

84. The change of an open consonant into a vowel is, in the 
case of y and to, often almost entirely dependant on stress- 
shifting and synthesis. In OE 9ndw, for instance, it is im- 
possible to tell whether the to really means o or is simply 
equivalent to l ; most probably the latter, but the distinction 
is very slight. 

86. Some consonants, such as E. and Qm r, are pronounced 
with such a complete absence of buzz and with so open a 
configuratiye passage that they may be regarded as glide- 
vowels rather than consonants. 

86. These weakened consonants must be carefully distin- 
guished from syllabic consonants. It is true that the un- 
buzzed vowellikes lend themselves with especial ease to the 
syllabic function, and that it is possible that the Sanskrit 
vocalic r in mrtd really had something of the E. r in it, but 
there is nothing to prevent it from having been a strong trill 
— at least at first. 

87. If the oonfigurative passage of an open breath con- 
sonant is progressively enlarged, the acoustic effect of its 
position becomes more and more indistinct, till at last we 
hear nothing but mere breath. In modem Irish the old ti, 
' aspirated ' s, etc., are weakened in this way to mere ^s. In 
Sanskrit final s becomes a mere breath, as in dgwai. Even in 
E. / tAini often sounds like I hink. 

88. All these changes are weakenings. The converse 
change from open to stop is frequent. The open voiced 
consonants between vowels are especially liable to this 
change. Indeed such a consonant as e, if pronounced with- 
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out perceptible buzz, as in Mnlcel. sa^a sjie], has very much 
the eflFect of a. The Old Swedish saffi4i has, accordingly, 
become 5j«63 in MnSwedish. <d has been stopped in Greek 
2Uff(fn=^msiQ}i, Latin jupum, and in Italian ^ mt] from Jam, 
all pointing to a preliminary stopping of o> into ffl. In 
Swedish such a word as^iz^, when emphasized, is often uttered 
with weak stoppage^ so as to be intermediate between a>j«a 
and (Djt€i. The change of 9 into Q through G is seen in the 
French ^arde from German warda, Welsh gwlad ao»3*®=OIrish 
JlaM (where /= older «?), showing the intermediate stage ao. 
A parallel change of the voiceless o is seen in the dialectal 
Icel. pronunciation of hvalir as a>3«QoX(D. The stopping of u, w 
is common to most of the Germanic languages, as in Swedish 
ting, German ding=^^. thing, Swed. du (01^4= E. thou. 

89. We have, lastly, the trilling of open consonants, espe- 
cially (D and e. The tendency of the dialects of large capitals 
is in favour of untrilling, as we see by comparing the London 
with the Edinburgh, the educated North Gm with the pro- 
vincial and the Dutch r. Dutch, on the other hand, not only 
retains a strong (Pi, but also trills its ^=€1, and its c in 9chip^ 
Scif-rD. Trilling is no doubt the result of striving after 
distinctness. 

90. Place. Back to Throat We see this change in the 
Danish r=^v^, which is no doubt a later form of the ei of the 
Jutland pronunciation. In Glasgow Scotch t in butter, etc, is 
ui — a t with simultaneous glottal stop. 

91. Back to Front. This change appears to be always com- 
binative. 

92. Front to Back. Italian valga from valeam through 
*>3»0)3 and *>3^^« So also It. tengo from teneo. 

98. Forward to Back. The frequent substitution of ei for ©i, 
as in the Parisian r, seems to be mainly imitative. For 
Russian I, see § 104. The change of « into c, as in the Old 
Bulgarian chodiU, seems to be the result of inner rounding 
and subsequent exaggeration of the back element, as in the 
change of w into gto (88). In Armenian we find 9w developing 
into a back aspirate stop through c, as in khuir * sister.' The 
first stage is shown in the Gm sch=zy. In the South Swedish 
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pronunciation of ^ in skjuia^ etc., the inner rounding is very 
marked, the point of the tongue being lowered, which would 
soon develop back modification. 

04. Forward to Front. Spanish l from Latin »«, as in afio. 
So also in some West-Norwegian dialects U and nn become 
cooo and ll^ or approximations to them. 

05. Lip to Lip'teetA. In the change of p into^, w into v, we 
may always assume an intermediate o, 3, the latter being the 
Middle German w. This is partly an acoustic change, > being 
more distinct than o. 

The converse change is shown in the Danish Aav ' sea *=2^h 

06. Forward to Lip {-Teeth). The frequent change of v to >, 
as in a defective pronunciation of through^ and in hsAiiLfumus 
= Sanskrit dhumds^ seems to be imitative, but may sometimes 
be through V). 

07. The converse change is shown in that of final m into ^, 
as in Spanish Mdn. 

08. There are various changes of the forward consonants 
among themselves. That of (z) into (r) is frequent in Latin, 
as in Aurora y and in Germanic, where it was through <0\ (i45)' 
The converse change is shown in the older Parisian Fr chaise 
from chaire. 

00. Isolative change of S into z is regular in Gm initial s 
followed by a eons., as in sciwan, stein. Li Portuguese s final 
or before a consonant becomes the intermediate «, as in casas 
Q'Ssie^. 

100. Liversion is generally the result of the influence of r, 
a sound which always tends that way, especially when trilled — 
as in Swed. bam djHc The inverteds are strongly represented 
in Sanskrit under the name of * cerebrals,' where they are pro- 
duced by the influence not only of r and |, but of other 
sounds, even the vowels i and u. It is possible that inversion 
may in some languages be the result of exaggerating the 
distinction between gum-point, such as E. t^ and teeth-point 
conss. 

101. A peculiar result of inversion is the change of I into 
the Scandinavian * thick V (33). 

102. As regards rounding, back open consonants tend, like 
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back vowels, to rounding, as shown in the history of such 
words as draw from OE dragan^ sorrow from aorg. E. r is 
rounded in individual pronunciation. The rounding of s and 
/has been treated of above (93). 

The tendency of back-round oonss. to exaggerate the back 
element has also been illustrated above (93). 

103. The loss of back modification is shown in the frequent 
change of (w) into (v) through a, as in Gm. 

104u The most unstable of the conss., as regards modifi- 
cation without change of place, is /, whose position can be 
combined with that of almost any vowel. In the ' clear ' / the 
front of the tongue is somewhat raised in the direction of Q0\ 
which gives the French /. In the ^ dull' English I the front 
of the tongue is hollowed out. The Dutch / is decidedly 
back-modified or * guttural,' still more so the Portuguese / in 
alio^ which is quite Q0(. The dear / tends to become 00; the 
dull to become 8, as in Russian j^a^^a. 

106. Cleaving. Consonant-deaving, as when U becomes dl^ 
nn becomes ^, as in Mnlcelandic fatta >3^cd3, einn [son, is, 
like vowel-cleaving, the result of the difficulty of prolonging 
a consonant unchanged. In the West Norwegian dialects the 
dim f alia is articulated so lightly that the combination is 
reaJly half-way between II and dl. Another kind of deaving 
is shown in the Welsh nh in nhadz^i9!\vD, which must once 
have been simple i3^^* 

106. Consonant-smoothing is analogous to that of vowels. 
It is forwards in Danish binde ^irs\ through '^dIii'I, backwards 
in Q&rmBSH pfeffer from ^pfepfar, 

107. L0B8. Consonants are more freely dropped than vowels, 
as being less sonorous. Thus Germanic initial j is dropped 
everywhere in the Scandinavian languages, as in Icelandic dr 
z^jfear. The loss of i in Cockney and provincial E. is only 
apparent, being due simply to a shifting of force (25). The 
dropping of initial k in know was preceded by a stage in 
which it unvoiced the «, so that the k was only dropped 
because it had become superfluous for distinctive purposes. 
Many other consonant-droppings are no doubt due to the 
same principle of economy of distinction. Final consonants 
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ai-e very easily dropped, being uttered with less force than 
initial ones (17). The audibility of final stops depends mainly 
on the off-glide, and if this is suppressed, they become almost 
inaudible, and this was probably the beginning of that whole- 
sale dropping of final conss. which we see in French. French 
keeps filnal conss. before another word beginning with a 
vowel (liaison), but Old Bulgarian drops all final conss. with- 
out exception, nasals alone partially surviving in the nasaliza- 
tion of a preceding vowel, so that every word in the language 
ends in a vowel. Other languages, such as Greek, allow only 
certain consonants at the end of a word — mostly vowellikes. 
Final consonant-groups are often very deficient in sonority, 
especially stop-groups, such as kt^ and are consequently light- 
ened by throwing off the last, as in the Cockney pronuncia- 
tion of act as \0k ; other groups being lightened in various 
ways, as in Greek dnax for *dnail8. Even polite E. makes 
asked into (aast). 

108. Addition. The addition of d and p in such combina- 
tions as an{d)ra, am{p)ta, as also their dropping, is only 
apparent. In passing from n to r it is necessary to shut the 
nose passage, and open the mouth passage simultaneously, 
and the slightest delay in doing the latter of course converts 
part of the r into a d. 

109. The addition of hiatus-filling consonants, as in Dutch 
zeeen=s*[*o\l, is simply due to a slight exaggeration of the 
glide between the two vowels. Such insertions as that of r 
in the E. idear of axe, of course, the result of external analogy. 
Other means of avoiding hiatus are the glottal stop — 3^1 ^^^ 
the introduction of a breath-glide, as in the occasional French 

An interesting example of consistent hiatus-filling is afforded 
by Old Bulgarian. In this language, as already stated, every 
word ends in a vowel. So, in order to get rid of all hiatus, 
every initial vowel developes an allied consonant before it, i- 
becomingyi-, «- becoming vu (from *w«-), etc. 
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Quantity* 

110. There is a general tendency to shortening in un^ 
street syllables, ^aan, ^^nn both becoming -an. In strest 
syllables there is a tendency to alternate short and long in 
vowel + cons. Final -an is often lengthened to -ai»», though 
the short cons, is kept in many languages, and final -aann 
generally becomes -aan. Medially ana tends to become aana^ 
aanna also to become aana. The frequent change of anna into 
ana, as in Qm gemnnen, seems to be the result of the quali- 
tative divergence of short and long vowels : when I«, I had 
been separated into I«, f , the doubling of the (n) in getcinnen 
became superfluous and it was therefore shortened. 

111. In the Romance languages stress keeps a final vowel 
short, as in French n si, while in the Germanic languages it 
lengthens. 

112. In many languages the high vowels, especially i and u^ 
tend to shortness, either resisting lengthening influences, as 
in E. 9ony written from OE sunu, writen^ or else being short- 
ened against the analogy of the other vowels, as in Dutch 
lieden oolmi, voeten >\xn. The extreme closeness of these 
vowels seems to make their lengthening difficult. 

113. Shifting of quantity often accompanies stress shifting 
in diphthongs, as in Olcelandic kjosa from ^keom. 

114. Vowel quantity is often dependant on the influence of 
the following consonants. Stops, especially voiceless stops, 
shorten. The shortening influence of «* in Swedish is very 
marked. In Welsh r/, m, / shorten, often also n. r lengthens 
in many languages. 

115. Yowellikes and nasals followed by another consonant, 
especially a voice stop, often lengthen, as in E. heard, wild, 
find. The lengthening seems to be due to the difficulty of 
distinguishing the vocality of the vowel from that of the 
vowellike, (finnd) and (fiind), for instance, having much the 
same effect on the ear. In some cases the lengthening of the 
vowel is due to the absorption of a parasite- vowel (i59)» as in 
E. (haad) * hard ' from (hard) through (haord). 

116. The distinctions of quantity are utilised differently in 
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different languages. lu many languages, such as Russian, 
French, and the Romance languages generally, the distinction 
of long and short vowel is not clearly marked, the quantity, 
especially of stressed vowels, being generally medial. Other 
languages, such as E., distinguish accurately three degrees of 
quantity. Again, in such languages as Sanskrit and Hun- 
garian any vowel in any part of the word, whether strest or 
not, may be long or short ; but in other languages quantity 
is partly dependant on stress and position. In Welsh the 
last syllable but one is stresst and short, so that tan and ion 
both have plural tonau d^l]i. In Swedish such a word as 
E. biUer with a short strest vowel followed by a short cons, 
is impossible. In E. such a word as German mann pJt, with a 
short final cons, preceded by a short strest vowel, is equally 
impossible. 

117. The influence of quantity on other changes is very 
marked, especially as regards vowels. Long vowels tend to 
narrowness, raising, and cleaving ; short vowels to wideness, 
lowering, and smoothing. It also influences stress, as in 
Latin (121). 

Force. 

118. Stress-shifting in diphthongs does not affect those of 
the (ai)-type, but only when a closer (higher) is followed by 
an opener (lower) vowel, or a back by a front. Whenever the 
first element of a falling diphthong by gradual divergence 
reaches (i) or (u), as when x* passes through (Jx, fj into It, 
there is a tendency to shift the stress on to the opener and 
more specifically vocalic second element, a tendency which is 
no doubt helped by the difficulty of lengthening a high vowel 
(112) and the ease with which such a vowel passes into a 
glide and a consonant. The two extremes are therefore the 
falling (-ai), and the rising (i'a) almost =(ja). Italian ie, no 
were no doubt originally falling diphthongs, (u) is felt as 
opener than (i), hence (iu) tends to (i'u, ju). In the South 
Gm dialects uo from a through (oo, oa, ua) sUll remains a 
rising diphthong, as also ie from io. 
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119. The general tendency of language is to alternate strong 
and weak strest syllables as much as possible. Hence the 
tendency to throw forward the stress of a two-syllable en- 
clitic in some languages, as in Old Icelandic, where Jteir era 
becomes >6«r ro. 

120. Some languages, such as French, have practically no 
independent stress, intonation taking its place. 

121. In some languages, such as Sanskrit, Bussian, and 
English, the place of the stress may be on any syllable in the 
word. In others it is fixed on some one syllable, as in 
Welsh, where it is regularly on the last but one, and in Ice- 
landic, where it is on the first. In others, again, its place is 
partly determined by quantity. Thus, in Latin it must be on 
the last but one if that syllable is long, on the one before that 
(third from end) if the last but one is long : mon'erey regere. 

122. Stress-shifting in different syllables is due partly to 
such mechanical limitations, partly to external influences, as 
when a language throws the stress on to the root-syllable. 
This may often be effected most imperceptibly, by gradually 
increasing the strength of an orginally only half-strong 
syllable. 

123. It must be remembered that originally stress was due 
to purely external causes. Here we may observe two opposed 
tendencies: (i) to emphasize the most important element of a 
word or group, as in ' a piece of 'bread* ; (a) to emphasize the 
element which modifies the original meaning of the word to 
which it is added, as in * to give and 'forgive.' The first 
tendency leads to putting the stress on the root, the second to 
putting it on infiections, etc. 

124. The infiuence of stress on sound-changes in general 
is very important. All the weakening processes, shortening, 
dropping, assimilation, smoothing of diphthongs, etc., begin in 
unstrest syllables. Thus Icel. akgpujm from *skapapu shows 
only approximation to the u (mutation) in the strest syUable, 
but complete assimilation in the second, unstrest syllable. 
As the beginning of a syllable generally has the strongest 
stress, initial and medial consonants often show the opposite 
tendencies of strengthening and weakening, as in Danish kage 
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a**3*^*"l =OIceL haka^ where the first h is strengthened, the 
second weakened. 

125. The shifting of a cons, from the end of one word to 
the beginning of another, or vice- versa, as in nickname from an 
ekename^ adder from a nadder, is really due to shifting of force. 
So also is the loss or addition of A. 



Intonation. 

126. Intonation was originally an instinctive means of em- 
phasis, an energetic utterance of a vowel being accompanied 
by a high tone — ^level or rising, the unemphatic syllables 
being uttered in a low tone. 

127. Hence the intonation in primitive languages— at least 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and the other OArian languages — is 
fixed in each word : it is a word-intonation. This fixed in- 
tonation still survives in Lithuanian and Swedish. In 
Swedish, for instance, jhd})« uttered with a rising tone is the 
town Abo^ but if uttered with a falling tone on the first syl- 
lable and an upwai'd leap on the second, it means * dweller.* 
Even in E. ^raa^Q and "raa^Q have the contrary meanings of 
' a little ' and ' very much,* as in answer to the question * does 
it rain 1 ' 

128. In the more highly developed living Arian languages, 
on the other hand, the intonation is not bound to any one 
syllable of a word, but is used to modify the meaning of the 
sentence as a whole, a rising tone implying doubt, question, 
incomplete statement, etc., a falling tone certainty, answer, 
completion, etc. Even in Sanskrit and Greek the word-tone 
was no doubt modified by these tendencies, as it certainly is, 
not only in Swedish but also in Chinese — a language in which 
word-intonation plays an exceptionally important part. 

129. Intonation is not necessarily associated with stress, 
but there is a strong natural connection between them, and 
the history of the Arian languages shows clearly that in them 
high tone was accompanied with strong stress, for the weak- 
ening and dropping of vowels in unemphatic syllables which 
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is carried to such an extent in parent Arian cannot be ex- 
plained as due to mere lowering of tone. 

130. There is, therefore, no such thing as a change of 
modulative or * musical' accent into stress-accent: all that 
has happened — say in Modem Qreek — is that the stress has 
been kept, while the intonation has been set free. 

13L The compound tones are often accompanied by double 
stress on the intoned vowel (zweigipfliger accent) which seems 
to cut it into two. This may be, as suggested by Sievers, a 
cause of diphthonging. 

132. The Danish substitution of the glottal stop for the 
* simple ' intonation of Swedish, as in p{|xi» mand = Sw. mann 
'pjl*, is very remarkable. It is evidently due to an energizing 
of the intonation. Even in Sw. the simple tone is often ener- 
gized in such words as baron, the vowel being pronounced 
with a jerk in the middle so that it seems to be divided into 
two, a falling being at the same time substituted for the rising 
tone — dX^i^})})''- ^ some Lithuanian dialects (according to 
Eurschat) the same thing happens, which in Lettish seems to 
develop into a full glottal stop, as in Danish. 

183. The influence of intonation on sound-change is very 
slight. It seems, however, that in parent Arian a with a 
high tone became e, while a low tone changed it to 0, evidently 
because e has naturally a high, a low pitch. 

134. As regards the relation of intonation to quantity and 
stress, we may say briefly that emphasis, length, strong 
stress and high pitch are naturally, though not necessarily, 
associated. 



Transposition. 

135. Transposition, as in OE axian for ascian, MnE bird=0^ 
bridd, is generally a more or less isolated phenomenon, but is 
sometimes carried out through a whole group of sounds, as 
when Greek z=m8 became s© in the Attic dialect- 
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INTERNAL COMBINATIVE. 

186. The influenoe of one sonnd on another may be either 
forward^^ as when adta becomes adda^ or backwards^ as when 
adta becomes atta. It may be ^Wheit partial (subsimilation), as 
in the Germanic vowel-mutation {fuMy fMse)^ or complete 
(assimilation), as when adta becomes atta. 



Breath and Voice. 

187. The change of breath stops into voice between vowels 
is regular in Danish, where, however, the resulting voice stops 
have been opened, as in lade ' let ' tt]»4ur\\, siibe 6QU>\ * ships.' 
In Sanskrit final stops are always voiced if the next word 
begins with a vowel, as in udeti ^ goes out.' The hisses, such 
as tf, are not voiced either in Danish or Sanskrit between 
vowels. 

138. Breath and voice assimilation between two consonants 
is almost universal in language, such combinations as English 
Jtb in backboard being exceptional reactions due to striving after 
distinctness. In Dutch baiboord is pronounced DjeD}4(i>iQ, and 
when a Dutchman speaks English, he is apt to make Dutci 
Jews into Budge Jews. Sanskrit follows the same laws, even 9 
being voiced before voiced conss. and vowels^ although in the 
extant language the resulting z has been changed to r, or 
dropped, as in dgwo dramatic where -^ stands for ^-oz. Even 
E. has (ksets) against (dogz). 

139. It will be seen that the stops are the most sensitive to 
breath and voice assimilation, while the vowellikes r and / 
and the nasals are generally quite independent of them. In 
Icelandic, however, It, etc., as in bilt^ becomes UG. 

140. The slight escape of breath which follows breath-stops 
in such languages as E. is easily developed into an aspirate- 
glide, as in Danish kan QoJlP, Sanskrit M, by a slight stress on 
it, which at the same time relieves the pressure involved in 
forming an unaspirated Q*. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that an aspirate requires greater effort than an 
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ordinary stop : there is simply a shifting of effort from the 
stop itself to the glide. If an aspirate-glide is held 
unchanged, it becomes a definite, open consonant corre- 
sponding to the preceding stop, giving the combinations 
known as * affricates* or * stop-opens ' : ac, oo, do (d>). t 
developes in this way either into ov or us, according as it is 
a pure point or a blade-modified stop. The glide in the 
Danish do in tale sounds between s and J>. When the glide 
has thus obtained an independent existence as an open con- 
sonant, the stop itself is often dropped as superfluous, as in the 
German j)feff'er from dxd3<i> through D«XD®3<^, C)Ox(d)o3cd. The 
front stop Q is peculiarly liable to these developments, its off- 
glide being very liable to develop into full o because of the 
difficulty of removing the broad ridge of the tongue quickly 
enough from the palate. Indeed even q' always suggests ^J 
to an unaccustomed ear, the glide being so distinct. In San- 
skrit the aspirate of c q, which is written ci, must have been 
really the stop-open qo, for it makes a preceding vowel * long 
by position.* 

The influence of s in aspirating an adjoining breath-stop is 
seen in Sanskrit sliildSi gdcchati ejooojol and Greek %kMzd. 
In Danish it has the opposite effect: cp til Qofoo witii %t%lle 
SO' fool. Here the initial % seems to take away the stress from 
the following cons. 

141. The two chief kinds of influence of vowel on vowel are 
v&weUharmony and^imUation (umlaut). Mutation, however, is 
backward and indirect, implying modification of the inter- 
vening consonant, while in vowel-harmony the influence is 
generally forwards, and the one vowel acts on the other 
directly without any necessary modification of the intervening 
consonants, and therefore extends more easily through an 
indefinite number of syllables. It appears to be partly 
acoustic. The best example of it is in Finnish. In Finnish 
the vowels are : 

(i) hard : a, o, u. 

(2) soft : a, 0, y. 

(3) neutral : e, i. 

In Finnish the root-syllable always comes first and has the 

D % 
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chief stress. If the root-syllable has a hard vowel, all the 
following must have a hard or (more rarely) a neutral vowel ; 
if it has a soft vowel, all the other vowels of the word must 
be soft or neutral : muuttumattomuvdestansa^ tyytymMtomyyd^ 
esiansa. For traces of this in the Aiian languages see § 159. 

Front-Modification. 

142. The influence of i and the other front vowels and of 
J on a preceding back cons., especially the stops i and ^, may 
be seen in any language. Even in E. the i in ieen is a little 
more forward than in corn. In Russian the front vowels 
I, !)([), and the now silent ?(=!?), communicate their own 
front articulation to most preceding consonants, but in various 
degrees according to the nature of the consonant. (01 r, 5 «, 
>/, F ^, op simply arch the tongue into the x-position 
(=0)h), or; in other words, anticipate an x, but without 
otherwise modifying their original articulations. In such a 
group as Irvl (imi) the i-position is maintained unchanged 
from beginning to end. In such a word as miril rvXcDi a 
Russian brings the tongue into the x-position simultaneously 
with the closure of the lips which forms the r. Q i becomes 
Q\ as in the old-fashioned E. iyard=Qh with simultaneous Q-i. 
c (x) becomes o (g). The fronting is carried out most fully 
with the point nasals and stops 'J n, u t, id d, whose place 
of stoppage is shifted back to the outer front position, both 
cons, and vowel in li-X, Q^^I being apparently formed in the 
same place, the point of the tongue not being employed at 
all. The fronted CD I was probably once oo^ but it has now 
become almost the ordinary point consonant, probably be- 
cause its wide divergence from the back 8 in palka made 
further differentiation superfluous, e J and e 5 have also lost 
their original front modification, at least in the Moscow pro- 
nunciation. The loss of original fronting has been very ex- 
tensive in Servian and the other South Slavonic languages. 

(d( j) has exactly the same influence, being itself dropt, as in 

148. These fronted consonants again in their turn influence 
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a preceding sound. Thus the q in iesfl t[s\a fronts the pre- 
ceding s, and this s\ again narrows the preceding vowel 
(which would otherwise be the wide [) into [. ^o) and ](a) 
followed by a fronted cons, are advanced towards the mixed 
positions — }>■, ]i-. The second element of the diphthongs ei and 
ai has the same effect — [x, 3>-^* 

144. It is certain that these vowel-changes are due entirely 
to tiie direct influence of the immediately following cons., 
for if that cons, is not fronted by a following cons., as 
sometimes happens, the vowel remains unmodified, as in 
ireph Q(df\[oO\l. 

145. In these Bussian changes we have the key to the 
Germanic vowel-mutation or ^ umlaut.' In most cases the 
fronting of the conss. which caused the mutation has been 
afterwards given up, as in E. cTid, which must once have been 
JTvaTN®}. But it still survives in such words as E. brid^^e, 
OE biycff, from dcdIcwco}*. That the Germanic mutation may be 
due entirely to cons, influence is shown by the regular Icel. 
mutation caused by the fronted r which arose from 2^, as in 
eyra from ^auzo through JiCD^J. 

146. It need hardly be said that all vowel-mutation takes 
place very gradually : that between the f of bryc^ and original 
i there must have been h, I, h. 

147. But a front or front-modified cons, may influence a 
preceding vowel in a different way, nl by exaggerating its 
on-gUde into a diphthongic vowel. Such a group as Jrvl, 
indeed, always suggests aimi to an unaccustomed ear, being 
really equivalent to ](£ + p)L We see the results of this 
diphthongic mutation in such forms as Greek ileino from 
*ktenjd, French gloire from gldria through ^glarja. 

148. Forward front influence of vowel on cons, is shown in 
Gm. ich fo contrasting with ach Jo. This is the opposite of 
Bussian, where ich retains the c of ach. 

149. But in Russian a fronted cons, draws forward a fol- 
lowing vowel, so that sjo is s^^, sometimes almost s^■g. Such 
a word as French Sue is in Russian written ^u = s^l^. Un- 
strestya in Russian is often weakened into cd|) (through *CD3t-), 
as mjadro (dCoj-cdJ. • 
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Back-Influenoe. 

150. Back-influence is shown in the Bussian development 
of 00 into 8 before back- vowels, as in palka d380]. 



Bouiiding. 

Rounding influence is parallel to front influence, though 
less extensive and important. 

151. In Russian rounded vowels (all of which are back) 
communicate their back-round quality to preceding consonants. 
This is most marked with c, which becomes c before the two 
round vowels : cd, c}- ^ ^^^ ^^ t^quality is also distinctly 
heard in the body of the cona In a> J, D^J- of course only the 
off-glide is heard, which sounds like a half-suppressed 8, so 
that an unaccustomed ear is apt to hear Q^J- alternately as 
ko and kwo. Only back and lip conss. are rounded in this 
way. In Old Icelandic we have an «- and «7-mutation, as ii^ 
mgnnum FjTTlr from *mannum, gora a\f 0)3 from ^garwjan through 
*g^rwa excD>(o)3. Diphthongic t*-mutation is seen in Greek 
pa4ros from *parwos, 

162. Forward rounding by a vowel is seen in German aucA 
po ; by a consonant in OE umdu from mdu through loiodu. 

Nasalizing. 

158. Nothing is more common than the nasalizing influence 
of a nasal on a preceding vowel. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any language is entirely free from this influence. 
It is common in E., and is often strongly developed in 
German. There are various degrees of nasality; thus French 
is stronger than Portuguese nasality, the uvula being lowered 
more. When the nasality of a vowel is clearly developed, 
there is a tendency to drop the following nasal consonant as 
superfluous, whenever this can be done without causing a 
hiatus, that is, when the nasal cons, is final, or stands before 
another cons. This was carried out with perfect regularity 
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in Old Bulgarian, as also in French and Portuguese. One 
result of this is that in all of these languages d is wanting : 
Port. fc«^o=oo}jQb. 

154. In Portuguese such forms as boa d}x ^^t^ bona through 
'^d}5x are probably due to the analogy of the masc. bom d}( : 
nasals between vowels do not seem to be dropped. On the 
contrary, whenever a nasal is retained, the tendency is to 
give up any distinct nasalizing of the preceding vowel. This 
is the case in French, not only within words, as in femme >]f, 
but also when two words are run together na in son enfanJb 
sJt JOJ5 compared with sonphre sjj dCci. 

Vowels tend, of course, to lose their nasality even when 
not followed by a nasal, especially when unstrest. The Old 
Bulg. nasality has been lost in all the living Slavonic lan- 
guages except Polish. 

155. The following are, therefore, the natural stages of 
nasality: 



(I) 'in 


3^e«3 


n 


(2) l*-^ 


3»ja3 


3^3 


(3) 3» 


M 


3n3 


(4) 3» 


M 


3-^3 


(5) 3* 


M 


n 



156. But before nasality is dropt, it often considerably 
modifies the quality of the vowel. In the high is and \s the 
nasality is not very distinct, and there is a tendency to make 
it more audible by enlarging the oral passage. Hence while 
i«, im is still Is in Portuguese sim^ it has become \s in French 
vin. Again, ji etc. have a deeper pitch than the corresponding 
un-nasal vowels, and hence there is a tendency to exaggerate 
the effect by rounding ; and when the nasality has been 
removed, the resulting j* may follow the rising tendencies of 
high vowels, and finally become !♦. Thus Germanic ^gann 
was borrowed by Old Bulgarian in the form of gqtli QjJSX, 
which in Russian has become gust eol5\, just as *gansi has 
passed into (guws) in MnE through *aji#s and OE gos, 

157. Forward nasalization appears occasionally in Portu- 
guese, as in mde Pisis from mater, an example which also 
shows that diphthongs may nasalize both their elements, as 
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is always the case in Portuguese. In Russian all (back-) 
round vowels are nasalized by a preceding nasal, as in muH 

158. Nasalizing of a preceding cons, is seen in the Swedish 
Aamn from Aavn^ Ittgn ttlM7. 

Parasiting. 

150. Very important is the development of parasite-vowels 
before and after certain consonants, especially the vowellike 
T and L It appears, however, to be partly due to acoustic 
tendencies.- The first stage in parasiting (svarabhakti) is seen 
in such words as E. bowery Qerman batter from older bur, in 
which the glide to the (0 has been exaggerated into an inde- 
pendent \ or \. In the affected pronunciation both of London 
and of Berlin this mixed vowel is often developed into a 
full (a). This is no doubt the way in which in French the 
Low Qerman knlf became canif. The quality of the parasite 
is often determined by that of the nearest accented vowel, as 
in Welsh ami JpJjcd, ochr JcJ(D, OE bur{u)gy byr{i)g. Cp § 141. 

160. Parasiting implies, of course, a certain difficulty or 
delay in passing from one cons, to another. Hence it rarely 
occurs between two conss. formed in the same place, as 
between I or n and t; here, on the contrary, the tendency 
is towards absorption of any intervening obscure vowel (77). 

lei. E. fear >rX(cD) from OE fer shows how parasite-diph- 
thongs begin. Their further development is partly the result 
of divergence, by which i^, e9 become ia, ea, partly of the 
further influence of the vowellike that caused the parasiting. 
Of these influences rounding is the most marked. In OE e 
before r + cons, regularly becomes eo, as in eorpe^ no doubt 
through *e9rpe. The same influence of I is shown in the Tudor 
£. pronunciation of Balt^ etc., as (sault). In Dutch zout ' salt' 
the / has rounded not only the glide but also the a, and has 
then been itself absorbed, as in E. walk from Tudor (waulk), 
etc. We see the same rounding influence of / in the E. 
pronunciation of ciildreti as (tjuldran). This influence of r 
and I seems to be acoustic rather than organic — due to imita- 
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tion of the deep pitch of these consonants when formed with 
hollowing of the blade of the tongue (104). 

162. The influence of f is, however, generally more in the 
direction of backing and lowering than of rounding, as in 
E. %tar from Middle E. iterre. 



Other Influences. 

168. There are, besides, a variety of less important influ- 
ences of consonants. Indeed abnost every cons, modifies the 
preceding vowel more or less. Thus in K the • in jUh has 
not quite the same sound as in hu%. 

164. The most important, perhaps, of these minor influences 
is point modification, by which an (D-position is anticipated 
in the preceding vowel. The effect is most marked if the co 
is inverted. When a vowel has once been modified in this 
way, the (D itself is often dropt. Thus in the Kentish dialect 
sparrow has become sdJkc through *sd3»(vc)<i>c. In Swedish r 
followed by point conss. and % draws them back to the rim of 
the palatal arch (half-inverted), the t being itself dropt, 
surviving only as a slight modification of the preceding 
vowel : ham DjHc, koTB a* Jsc. 

165. The general influence of conss. on height and narrow- 
ness is obscure. In Qermanic, nasals raise e and (? to 2 and u 
as in OE nngan^ sunken, while in Danish they widen a pre- 
ceding i as in Jinde >I7X. In Danish back conss. have the 
same effect, while in early MnE they narrow a preceding 

* (786). 

The development oi i or e before initial * + cons., as in 
Spanish escuela^ Welsh ya^ol ^ school ' is no doubt phonetic, 
* and e being acoustically allied, because of the highness of 
their pitch ; s is indeed acoustically the i among 'conss (15). 

There still remain some special influences of cons, on 
cons. 

166. The opening influence of * on a following i is seen in 
the Dutch scAip sciItD from sHp, and is parallel to the aspi- 
rating effect of s (140). The later Germanic change of cs 
into as, as in German seeks, is exactly contrary, being probably 
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due to striving after distinctness and »defimtenes8 of arti- 
culation. 

167. Change of place is most frequent in the nasals. The 
change of (ng, nk) into (qg, r)k) is general. In most languages 
d never occurs except before a back stop, a natural result of 
which is that in JQ the superfluous a is often dropt. In Gm 
en in final syllables drops its vowel and follows the place 
of a preceding cons. : sa^en S']»ej, lieben coI»Dr. 

168. One of the most marked changes of place is that of 
iw into jo, as in Greek jjente, Welsh pump of ro compared vnth 
Latin quinque, which is apparently against the principle of 
gradual change. The most probable explanation, however, 
is that the 9 was anticipated in the a, first by rounding, 
and then by simultaneous lip stoppage, the back stoppage 
being then dropt as superfluous, and, indeed, almost inaudible : 
as, a^o, QP\3 = (a + d)^o, wo, do, d. 

169. We have already traced the fronting of a and o up to 
the stop-open qo (140). This is the Swedish pronunciation of i 
before front vowels, of ij\ and of tj\ as in kind qoI^w, tjock 
qo}q«. But there is a natural tendency to shift the com- 
bination forwards towards the more flexible tip of the tongue. 
Accordingly, in South Swedish we find the stop moved 
forward to the blade position, the open element being also 
moved forward, giving OK)!-. The next step is to convert 
o*" into s by keeping the point up instead of lowering it, 
which gives the E. and Italian cA^ both of which arise from 
fronted i, as in cAo^e from OE ceosan, cielo from caelum. 
Another change of qo, in a totally different direction, is 
effected by di-opping the stop, which is done in Norwegian, 
80 that Sw. QohkTD becomes ol7*. So also Sanskrit gatdm 
oJoJf = Lat. centum. 

170. oe itself, whatever its origin, is liable to ftirther 
changes. If the o becomes pure point, the z naturally 
becomes s. This has been the case in the Dalecarlian dialect 
of Swedish, where qo becomes (ts). So also cA ut became (ts) 
in some of the Old French dialects. In Italian pozzo from 
puteus through *d}oo}, the t was probably only slightly 
fronted, so that 00 may have passed almost directly into OS. 
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(tj) and (ts), lastly, may drop the first element, giving J — as in 
the present French and Portuguese pronunciation of ch — and *, 
as in the Old Bulgarian ^^()=: Latin centum^ where Lithuanian 
has / — ^zimtas. 

171. The development of the voiced mcD is parallel, except 
that dropping of the first element is much commoner, even in 
languages which retain the stop of Qo. Thus in Swedish 
and EngUsh kind oohvD and gora (D{«a>3, chin and yell (OE 
gellan) are not parallel, although in Daleoarlian Sw. initial 'soft ' 
g becomes dz, parallel to ts from soft k. In Italian, too, soft g 
is ©6, parallel to c=uz. So also the later developments (tJ) 
and (ds) are often unparaljiel, as in Old Bulgarian, where 
iloviku, hogu have vocatives dlovice uzto}^iiU&[, boze ojel). 

172. In most languages there is a tendency to make S(D, s\ 
into e, as in E. nation from ME ndsiun. 



ACOUSTIC CHANGES. 

173. Acoustic changes may be isolative or combinative. 
Such isolative changes as u to > and o) to et, which are 
probably, in part at least, imitative, have been noticed already 
(96, 93). The most unmistakeable instances of imitative in- 
fluence are afforded by certain changes between narrow and 
wide vowels. 

174. If we start from a high-wide vowel, such as I, we 
shall find that the nearest vowel in sound is not |), but the 
narrow-mid [, while the nearest in sound to |) is another 
narrow vowel, the low x- This agrees with the pitches of 
these vowels (8), for while |) is a whole tone lower than 
f , there is a descent of only a semitone from I to [ ; in fact, 
the series f [ C 1 1 forms a descending chromatic scale. It also 
agrees with the height of the tongue, for the flattening of the 
tongue in X widens th(3 passage more than with I but not 
so much as with [, where the whole body of the tongue is 
lowered. The same relations exist not only between the 
front-round, but also between the back-round vowels. The 
unrounded back vowels may be disregarded here. The 
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following pairs of wide and narrow vowels are, therefore, 
very similar in sound : — 

£i and [e; [e and -[se 

iy and {a; {p and {oe 

lu and }o; 3-(7 and fo 
Some phoneticians, such as Jessen, have even gone so far 
as to maintain that X and [ are one identical sound, which 
may be called indiflTerently * open i' or ' close ej Cp Cooper's 
vowel-pairs (777). There can be no doubt that the vowels 
in these pairs interchange in language, and that the change 
cannot be explained organically, and is, therefore, imitative. 
The short e in men is |) in Southern, but x in Northern English. 
Open short i in Danish is I, but the parallel i has been sup- 
planted by }), as in bundet contrasting with binde, which has f . 
The lengthened X of OScand. vita, which is still X* in Ice- 
landic has become [♦ in Swedish vela, Danish having I* in 
vide, 

175. Again, we can lower the pitch of I either by rounding 
or retraction, and in the resulting f and I these modifications 
balance one another exactly, so that the two vowels have the 
same pitch, and are very similar in sound. This gives us the 
following pairs of acoustically similar unrounded mixed and 
front-round vowels of the same height : — 

li and fy; Ti' and fy 

\'6 and {a; \e and -fp 

la and joe; id and jce 
The present pronunciation of French le with some variety 
of { or { is probably an example of these changes. A still 
clearer one ia the change of Arian u into Old Bulgarian y, as 
in synii, pronounced sl7 in Russian. As Old Bulg. expresses 
Greek w=f by t?, not by y, in such words as mvro=QreQk 
muron, it is tolerably certain that y had the same sound in 
Old Bulg. as in Russian. But it seems certain that y was 
once a round vowel in Russian, for it rounds a preceding 
cons, just like u (151), as in my f^L. Hence we may assume 
that original ) became f , as in French, and that this f became 
I by imitation. 

176. Many changes can be accounted for by the striving 
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after greater audibility. Such are the trilling of r, the change 
of the lip o to the lip-teeth >, the exaggeration of the almost 
inaudible breath nasals into nh^ etc., in Welsh (105). Others, 
are, partly at least, the result of exaggerating distinctive 
features, as when (low) back vowels are rounded, so as to 
lower their pitch still more. 

Of combinative changes, many appear to be partly organic, 
partly acoustic, such as vowel-harmony (141) and parasiting 
(159). All cases of divergence, whether in diphthongs (67) 
or' in consonant groups (105) are mainly acoustic, being the 
result of striving after distinctness. 



EXTERNAL CHANGES. 

177. External changes seem generally to fall under the head 
of analogy, or levelling of distinctions. 

178. Formal analogy is seen in the frequent cases in which 
an originally independent or shifting stress becomes fixed on 
one syllable, as when the shifting accent in Qreek 'p6da, podds 
becomes fixed in poimSna^ poiwAios, or when the free Russian 
stress becomes fixed on the last syllable but one in Polish. 
In the Scandinavian languages f between vowels is voiced, 
while 9 retains its breath sound everywhere; but in E. * 
follows the analogy of the other hisses, and becomes (z) be- 
tween vowels. So also initial * follows the analogy of v, and 
becomes z in Dutch. It is, however, often difficult to tell 
whether such changes are not, partly at least, organic. * 

179. Logical analogy, on the other hand, is entirely inde- 
pendent of organic considerations, often indeed of acoustic 
resemblance as well, being due to similarity of meaning. 
Thus, in MnE the pret. bare has become bore^ and in Qm 
the pret. *scAneit has become schnitt because of the analogous 
meaning of the pret. participles borne, ffescAnilten, This analogy 
is extremely frequent in inflectional and derivative elements, 
as when the OE plur. steorran has become stars in MnE by 
the analogy of the numerous OE plurals in -as. 

180. Another form of logical analogy is the familiarization 
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of foreign words (volksetymologie), as when asparagus becomes 
sparrow-grass^ carbunculus becomes karfunkel in German. But 
such changes are partly — especially in their beginning — formal, 
being due to the attempt to substitute familiar for unfamiliar 
syllables, for it is not only strange sounds that make a diffi- 
culty, but also strange combinations, whether in sound-groups 
such as initial German ^-, or in syllables. 

181. External influences may be complete, as in stars^ or 
partial, as in hore^ which is still distinguished from home by 
the n of the latter. They may also be one-sided or mutual, 
the result of a compromise between two forms being called 
a * blending/ 

182. That conscious modification of one of a pair of 
homonyms by which such differentiations (scheideformen) as 
MnE (waind) verb, and (wind) subst. are supposed to be 
obtained, cannot be maintained as anything but a merely 
apparent cause of change. All organic changes are carried 
out without any regard to the logical consequences, as we see 
in such a sound-group as E. (bear), which stands for four 
distinct words, the infin. and archaic pret. of a verb, the name 
of an animal, and the adjective. Of course, if two words 
which would otherwise become identical diverge under special 
influences, the chances of their preservation are increased, as. 
when hear and hare were differentiated as hear and hore. If, on 
the other hand, real obscurity results from two words actually 
running together^ one of them is simply discarded for a dis- 
tinctive one, as when plough supplanted the verb ear. This 
ds also an example of how a language made up of various 
dialects — as all languages are which are spoken over an 
originally diversified linguistic area — can choose the most 
distinctive forms from these different dialects, for plough is 
a Midland and Northern, not a Southern word. Most differ- 
entiations can be explained in this way. Thus haU is the 
Northern, whole the Southern descendant of OE hdL 

183. But although logical considerations cannot alter the 
direction of change, they have a great power of retarding it. 
Every language at any given period is the result of an in- 
cessant struggle between the organic tendency to change, and 
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the logical effort to get rid of the resulting ambiguities and 
complexities. If we consider that th6 consonant-mutations 
of Celtic, the sandhi of Sanskrit, the assimilations of Russian, 
the Qermanic umlaut, the Old Bulgarian dropping of final 
consonants, so far from being mere vagaries of Celtic, Sanskrit, 
Russian, Germanic, and Old Bulgarian respectively, are ten- 
dencies common to all speech, we cannot help seeing that 
the unrestrained working of these tendencies through a few 
centuries would make any language utterly unfit for the 
communication of ideas. There are three main results of 
phonetic change against which logic specially revolts : (i) ob- 
scuration of the identity of a word, as when ' head ' in Welsh 
is expressed by D|)rF, dC^, >|)7 or r>|)'5, according to the ending 
of the preceding word, and when Sanskrit tam o3p= Greek t6n 
appears also in the form of o3^ d\d, oJl, o3i, oJcds oJo), o]cd( 
according to the beginning of the next word ; (2) divergence 
of formations from the same root, especially inflections, as when 
in Old Irish we find toihnim *I drive,' dosennat *they drive,* 
tafnetar * they drove,' toffund * to drive,' aU formed in accordance 
with strict phonetic laws from do + 9vand^ these manifold di- 
vergencies being mainly due to shifting of stress ; (3) levelling 
of distinctions, mainly through dropping of sounds, of which 
E. supplies many instances, such as the various meanings of 
(beer), the loss of adjective inflection, etc. Logic is not only 
hostile to the confusions that result from sound-change, but 
also to sound-change itself. If language were wholly rational, 
if every idea were represented by one unambiguous word, every 
syllable, every sound of which had a definite logical function, 
the intellectual would have so complete a control of the 
mechanical tendencies of language that sound-change would 
cease altogether. But as language is only partially rational, 
these two tendencies co-exist, the logical element, however, 
predominating, at least in real living, spoken languages — not, 
however, in artificial literary ones. In practice, irregularities 
such as the Olrish toibnim, etc., are allowed to accumulate 
till they become a strain on the memory, and then the whole 
system is reformed by selecting certain typical forms under 
which all divergencies are levelled, as if Irish were to con- 
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jugate toibnim, ^toibnat, ^toibnetar, ^toibntind, A striking in- 
stance of such a reaction in favour of grammatical symmetry 
is aflTorded by the Germanic vowel-gradation (ablaut) in «iw^ 
sanff sung^ drink drank drunk^ etc. But as internal vowel-change 
obscures the identity of a word, these forms came afterwards 
to be regarded as * irregular/ and have accordingly been 
greatly curtailed in favour of the * regular' conjugation loved^ 
etc., which is generally unaccompanied with internal change. 
It will be observed that grammatical regularity is often directly 
opposed to phonetic regularity: toibnim, dasennat, etc., are 
phonetically regular, while the levelling Germanic ablaut is 
phonetically irregular — to a great extent at least. Hence the 
symmetry and simplicity of the Sanskrit and Gothic vowel- 
system, with its three short vowels a, i, w, is no proof of 
primitiveness, but rather of the contrary. The arresting of 
ambiguity-causing changes is determined by similar practical 
considerations. In polysyllabic languages, such as Greek and 
Old Bulgarian, final consonants could be dropped freely with- 
out making the context unintelligible, but in English any loss 
of final consonants, or, indeed, even so slight a change as that 
of d into t, etc., would make the language unintelligible. The 
tendency to drop final consonants is as strong in E. as ever 
it was in prehistoric Greek, as anyone may convince himself 
by listening to the listless, slovenly speech of every-day life. 
Every time we ask our interlocutors to repeat what they are 
saying, we are really making a logical revolt against final 
consonant- weakening or some other organic change. The first 
Greek, on the other hand, who said gdla instead of gdlak{t) 
was not interrupted with a 'what?,' simply because the word 
was still perfectly intelligible. The extraordinary freedom 
from assimilative influences (sandhi, etc.) which we observe 
in the E. consonant-system is also a result of logical neces- 
sities. This clearness of our consonant-system enables us, on 
the other hand, to weaken our unstrest vowels with impunity, 
while in French the conditions are exactly reversed. We see 
then that every language is forced to resist some phonetic 
tendencies^ while resigning itself more or less completely to 
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others. Hence the necessity of comparing different languages 
in ascertaining the general laws of sound-change. 



GENERAL PEINCIPLES. 

184. We have now surveyed the whole field of sound* 
change. We have seen that the organic and acoustic laws 
of change are continually crossed by logical tendencies, as 
when, for the sake of distinctness, the elements of a diphthong 
are diverged, instead of following the organic tendency to 
convergence. 

185. The explanation of the logical and acoustic changes 
is self-evident; not so that of tibe purely organic. If we 
survey these as a whole, we perceive two principles of 
economy : — 

(a) dropping of superfluous sounds, as when (gg) becomes 

(9); 

(b) ease of transition fix>m one sound to another, which 
leads to convergence and assimilation, as when (dn) becomes 
(nn). 

186. It is evident that these principles do not help us 
to determine the relative ease of articulation of individual 
sounds, for (g) in (gg) is not dropped or modified from the 
desire of easing a difficult articulation, but simply because 
it is superfluous. There seems, indeed, reason to doubt 
whether the inherent ease of an articulation has much to do 
even with isolative change. As a general rule, all familiar 
sounds seem easy, all foreign ones difficult and harsh. There 
can, however, be little doubt that some articulations, such as 
the trilled point r, do offer some difficulty even to a ver- 
nacular tongue, and that the back ei, which in almost every 
language is substituted for it by individuals, is essentially 
easier, the uvula being simply lifted up by the back of the 
tongue so that it vibrates passively. It is also clear that 
direct isolative changes are from back to front, and from front 
to foreward, and scarcely ever the reverse way. This seems 
to be the result of the superior lightness and flexibility of the 
foreward articulations as compared with those of the heavier 

E 
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root of the tongue. But there are also considerations of dis- 
tinctness. In the first place, the foreward articulations are 
more visible, and therefore more easily learnt by direct in- 
spection ; and secondly, a far greater variety of sounds can be 
produced in the fore part of the mouth : if we were to make 
8, e, \j into back sounds, they would all be merged in the one 
sound c. This last consideration is so decisive that we are 
compelled to admit that however probable an organic ten- 
dency from back to foreward may be, there is no absolute 
proof of it 

187. In many cases we can see nothing but a continual 
fluctuation between two closely allied sounds: we find (iS) 
becoming (d) in one language, (d) becoming (^S) in another ; 
in Danish (%) became (d), and now this (d) has returned to 
nearly its original sound ! So the question is, to some extent, 
one of stability and instability. As regards place, we may 
say that the front consonants are the most unstable, because 
they can be shifted either backwards or forwards, and we find, 
as a matter of fact, that the most unstable consonants are the 
front stops, Q and m. o is saved from place-shifting by its 
vowellike character. The vowel ] is very unstable, because 
it can be modified in the direction either of (o) or of (e). 
Long vowels are more unstable than short, because the 
longer the sound, the more temptation there is to modify it. 
The most stable vowels ought therefore to be the short fronts. 
We find accordingly that original Ar. short i and e have been 
preserved up to the present day in such words as tcU and 
^even. Compound sounds, such as the rounded vowels, are 
of course unstable, as shown in the development of short u 
into Swedish 1^, E. ], and in French f from Lat. «. 



ORIGIN OP SPEECH-SOUNDS. 

188. It used to be generally assumed that primitive speech 
had a very limited range of sounds ; but a Uttle consideration 
will show that the opposite must have been the case. Lan- 
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guage proper, which implies sound-groups (words) symbolizing 
ideas, and capable of being combined into sentences as freely 
as ideas are combined into thoughts, was preceded by a 
period of mixed gesture and imitation. Every object and 
phenomenon associated in nature with an imitable sound 
would naturally be named by an imitation of that sound : 
alal — or some such sound-group — meant ' cuckoo ' from the 
beginning. The power of imitation was enormously developed 
through its use by hunters in decoying wild animals, where, 
of course, the best imitation would secure the best results. 
But gesture also helped to develop the power of forming 
sounds, while at the same time helping to lay the foundation 
of language proper. When men first expressed the idea of 

* teeth,' * eat,' or ' bite,' it was by pointing to their teeth. If 
the interlocutor's back was turned, a cry for attention was 
necessary, which would naturally assume the form of the 
openest and clearest vowel (a). Sympathetic lingual gesture 
would then accompany the hand-gesture, which latter would 
then be dropped as superfluous, so that (ada) or, more emphati- 
cally, (ata) would mean * teeth ' or ^ tooth ' and ' bite ' or ^ eat/ 
these different meanings being only gradually differentiated. 
We see that the primitive uninflected words or * roots ' of 
language were probably dissyllabic. So also the ideas of 

* wind ' and ^ breath ' were expressed by o + vowels, which is 
both an imitation of the sound of the wind and is at the same 
time one of the results of the action of breathing itself, ' blow- 
ing' being also expressed by o. Now neither o nor 9 form 
part of the original Arian sound-system, as known to us by 
historical evidence. Not only isolated sounds like o were 
eliminated, but also whole classes of sounds. Primitive man 
must have expressed 'drinking' by an inbreathed c<, and 
probably he expressed sensual enjoyment generally, as some 
of us still do, by an inbreathed voiceless ^— cd<. These incon- 
venient inbreathers seem to have been eliminated everywhere 
in language, but the nearly-related suction-stops or * clicks ' 
still survive in many primitive languages, as in the South 
African Bushman and Hottentot, and in sonje Califomian 
languages. These clicks were no doubt originally (as pointed 

E % 
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out to me by Mr. J. Marshall, junr.) food-cries. Another 
class of sounds which have been eliminated in most languages 
is that of the throat-consonants or ^ true gutturals/ which 
still survive in Arabic, and also seem to have existed in 
parent Arian — at any rate, in Sanskrit. But the Sanskrit 
' sonant A ' may be a new formation, like the glottal stop in 
Danish. Clicks still survive as interjections in English. 



OEIGIN OF DIALECTS. 

180. Language originates spontaneously in the individual, 
for the imitative and symbolic instinct is inherent in all 
intelligent beings, whether men or animals ; but, like that of 
poetry and the arts, its development is social Where there 
is free and uniform intercourse between all the members of 
a community the language will be uniform — that is, uniform 
in the sense of not splitting into dialects. Of course, every 
family, and every individual, will have theur own peculiarities 
of speech, but there will be no local concentration of these 
peculiarities. When the community is too large to permit 
of uniform communication throughout it, dialects begin. If 
we suppose a large plain covered with villages of equal size 
and independence at equal distances, each village communi- 
cating directly only with its immediate neighbours, there 
will in a few generations be a distinctly different dialect in 
each village, and in course of time the dialects of the most 
northern, southern, eastern and western villages will become 
mutually unintelligible to one another and to, that of the 
central village. But there will be no lines of division : the 
dialects will shade insensibly into one another ; the dialect of 
a village halfway between the most northern and the central 
village will partake so equally of the characteristics of the 
northern and central dialects that it will be impossible to 
assign it to either. 

190. This overlapping of dialects — which always happens 
when there is no definite barrier — is due also to the fact that 
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the separate changes which constitute difference of dialect or 
language do not follow the same boundary-lines, but cross 
one another to any extent. Thus in OFrench the distinction 
between the ' Central French ' or Parisian and the Norman 
dialect is generally fairly definite, but we find South Norman 
agreeing with its neighbour Parisian in changing Lat. e into 
eh (tj) before a, as in chier =lAi, cdrum against the North 
Norman Mer. This particular sound-change has, then, chosen 
an area of its own, regardless of the areas of the other 
changes which separate South as well as North Norman from 
Parisian. 

19L But if such a territory is intersected by a range of 
mountains, a broad river, or any other obstacle to communi- 
cation, running, say, east and west, then there will be a 
corresponding line of linguistic division: all the dialects north 
of the barrier will form a group with features in common 
distinct from those which unite the southern group of dialects ; 
if the barrier is strong enough, the two nearest villages north 
and south of it will in time come to speak mutually unin- 
telligible languages. Even the most trifling barrier — ^a narrow 
brook or strip of sandy heath — will be enough to mark off 
two groups of dialects. 

102. Complete territorial separation through emigration is 
a self-evident cause of dialectal divergence ; but in such 
cases there is always the possibility of the divergence having 
begun before the complete separation. 

103. There are other factors which disturb the ideally 
uniform development of dialects. In real life, certain villages 
would be sure to gain some kind of ascendancy over those 
nearest it, and thus one or more centres of dialectal influence 
would be established ; till at last, if centralisation were strong 
enough, one dialect would be used as a means of expression 
all over the territory, as is now the case in England. If 
communication and education were made perfect, the standard 
dialect would entirely supplant the other dialects, and absolute 
uniformity of language would prevail. 

104. In this way political development also tends to cause 
definite lines of division, for each linguistic centre swallows 
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up the dialeota nearest to it, till it comes in conflict with 
another centre, the line of division generally, thou^ not 
neoessarily, coinciding with some natural boundary. Hence, 
if we compare two standard languages of the same family, such 
as Dutch and German, we are struck by their fundamental 
difference, and have no hesitation in calling one Low, the 
other High German. But if we compare the dialects of the 
two languages, we shall find them shading off into one another 
by insensible degrees, there being many 'Middle German' 
dialects which carry out the change of t into OS, as in zeit, 
but leave initial J9 in its unaltered, Low German stage, as in 
^pundy the present standard German being itself a dialect 
Intermediate between High and Low. 

196. It need hardly be said that the standard and the local 
dialects influence one another strongly. Standard £., which 
i» mainly East Midland, has taken words and forms from 
almost every other dialect ; txit, for instance, is Southern, 
kale (=zioiole) Northern. 

196. Not only dialects influence one another, but also 
languages, even if they belong to totally distinct families. 
Thus Finnish is full of archaic Germanic and Lithuanian 
words, Persian is mixed with Arabic, and so on. Even 
sounds are borrowed. Thus the southern Bantu languages 
in Africa have borrowed the clicks &om the Hottentots: 
Zulu has them, but they are wanting even in Bechuana. So 
also the peculiar ^ choke-stops ' of Armenian (oi, etc.) have 
been borrowed from the non-Arian languages of the Caucasus. 
Sanskrit, again, got its inverteds from tiiie Dravidian languages 
of the South of India. English and Welsh too, with their 
(]?) and (i) and their (w), have much in common. There is 
no limit to the mixture of languages in sounds, inflections, 
and syntax as well as in vocabulary. But the influence is 
never equal on both sides. Finnish has borrowed largely 
from Germanic, but there are very few common Germanic 
words of Finnish origin. So also the proportion of English 
words in spoken Welsh is about the same as that of French 
words in Chaucerian English, but there are very few Welsh 
words in English. In fact a very intimate mixture of two 
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languages is always a prelude to the complete extinction of 
the weaker one, and this is why few, if any, of these thoroughly 
mixed languages become permanently fixed. 

107. Dialects are not only local, but social, as in the dis- 
tinction of polite and vulgar speech, vulgar speech being 
generally ahead in its development, as in the Cockney and 
dialectal dropping of (h) in £. There is also the important 
distinction of the literary and colloquial dialect, the former 
being mainly a written dialect, consisting of a mixture of 
living colloquialisms with the colloquialisms of earlier stages 
of the language, as when in poetry we use the fossilized 
colloquialism tAau haH side by side with the living collo- 
quialism you have. Of course, when the divergence amounts 
to unintelligibility, as when an Italian writes Latin, we have 
two distinct languages, a dead and a living, the latter being 
still liable to be influenced by the former, these influences 
spreading even to the vulgar dialect. Such languages as 
Latin and Sanskrit, when written and spoken by modem 
scholars and pundits, are commonly stigmatised as ' artificial' ; 
but the artificiality is not in the languages themselves, but in 
the means by which they are preserved — in the case of Latin 
by written symbols, in that of Sanskrit by an uninterrupted 
oral tradition. This preservation of a dead language is, 
however, never perfect. Li the first place, the process of 
fixing is always at first tentative and inconsistent— even 
Sanskrit embodying colloquial Prakrit forms — and secondly, 
it is impossible to fix the pronunciation, as is again clearly 
shown in the present pronunciation of Sanskrit, in which 
some of the sounds, such as 9A and ^ , are confounded, and 
others much modified, partly by the influence of the living 
Gaurian languages, but apparently also by natural develop- 
ment of Sanskrit itself after it had ceased to be a colloquial 
language. ^ 

188. External circumstances not only have an influence on 
the development of dialects, but they also directly modify 
the sounds of a language. Climate has some, though a very 
slight influence. In cold countries there is less disposition to 
open the mouth widely. Hence that tendency to make a into 
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which is almost universal in the modem Germanic languages, 
but IB quite absent from the Romance languages. The dis- 
position of the speakers may also influence their pronunciation. 
The habit of speaking with a constant snule or grin unrounds 
the vowels, as in the Cockney (nau) = f»^. The refinement 
and effeminacy of large cities untrills the r. Even the 
caprices of fashion may have their effect, as is shown in the 
lisping pronunciation of those savages who knock out their 
front teeth. 

199. Not only every language and dialect, but every period 
of a language has its own laws of change, and its own sound- 
system, which includes only a few of the possible sounds and 
their combinations. There is nothing to prevent two closely 
allied languages or two periods of the same language from 
following opposite tendencies. A group of languagei^like the 
Bomance may agree in a dislike to harsh consonant-groups^ 
but this does not prevent Portuguese from consistently drop- 
ping its weak e in such a word as vistes ^ ye saw,' which is 
now colloquially >lzfOZ$. A language may unround all its 
(y)'s, etc., into (i)'8 in one generation, while its (u) is moving 
in the direction of (y), so that the front-round vowels again 
come to form part of its vowel-system. 

200. This last case also exemplifies the perpetual loss and 
re-development of a sound. As a general rule, it is the most 
distinctive sounds which are most quickly restored. There 
may be periods in any language in which such vowels as a, f 
or u are eliminated by various changes. Thus in Early Mod. 
E. there was a period when the % of OE laln had become (ei), 
while the nearest approach to (ii) was the [i-*>=:OE laen, but 
(ii) was soon restored by further raising of this e. 

201. Languages which are very rich in sounds, such as 
Sanskrit and Russian, generally owe it to assimilative in- 
fli^ce. The difference between a poor and a rich sound- 
system is merely that the former utters the elements of such 
a group as icd] successively, while the latter utters the first 
two simultaneously — 7x3 or l], the former class of languages 
being generally more haomonious than the latter, which often 
have something * sloppy ' about them. We find, accordingly, 
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that many of the Sanskrit sounds, such as 8( and (D5, occur only 
in special sandhi-combinations. After what has been said 
about the richness of primitive sound-systems (i88), it need 
hardly be repeated that extreme simplicity is no proof of 
the primitiveness of a sound-system, being, as often as not, 
the result of levelling, as in Gothic, where e and o were 
levelled under % and u respectively, or being only apparent — 
the result of a defective alphabet, as in the Old Persian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Languages spoken over a diversified 
linguistic area tend to simplify their sound-systems, as may 
be seen by comparing Oerman and Italian with any of their 
dialects, most of which show complex sound-systems. 

202. No language has an absolutely symmetrical sound- 
system, because every sound-system is the result partly of 
organic, partly of logical influences. The organic tendency is 
towards analogy and symmetry. Such organic changes as 
the unrounding of front vowels are generally carried out con- 
sistently: if we hear a German say (giite) instead of gUtCy 
we expect him to say (Jeen) instead of 9c1ibn. There 
is also an organic tendency to carry out a uniform basis 
of articulation. Thus the English tendency is to flatten and 
broaden the tongue, which makes the vowels wide, and to 
hollow the fore part of it in forming such conss. as / and t^ 
which tends to draw away the tongue from the teeth. If this 
tendency is exaggerated, it results in a general back-modi- 
fication, which would end in nriftVing our concave / into a 
Russian 8. In E. there is also a tendency to keep the mouth 
half shut, which is partly due to the climate (198), and is the 
first step in the direction of rounding. A Frenchman, on the 
contrary, articulates with a convex tongue, either against the 
teeth, or as near them as possible, and opend his mouth 
widely. But the carrying out of a uniform basis of articu- 
lation would often lead to the loss of distinctive sounds. 
Thus the dentality of E. p is quite inconsistent with the 
general character of its sound-system, but the conversion oip 
into 9 or inner t has up to the present been successfully re- 
sisted by the logical principle of distinctness. But even 
without logical influences we find violations of the basis of 
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Articulation. ' Thas in Portuguese t and d are interdental, 
but n is the E. rfs and I is oo-ic, a sound whioh would seem to 
be totally opposed to Romance tendencies. 

208. Sound-systems are further characterised by their re- 
lation to the three main modifying factors : assimilation, posi- 
tion, and stress. We must distinguish accordingly : 

(a) asnmilati(m''m&uence. Does the language allow sounds 
in succession to modify one another, as in Russian, or leave 
them unmodified, as in E. ? 

(6) pontion-in&xxence. Are the sounds of the language liable 
to change in certain positions? Has the language ^end- 
laws'? Does it, for instance, throw off all final conss., or 
allow only certain conss. to come at the end of a word ? 

(c) ^^r^^^influence. Does the language modify its sounds 
(especially its vowels) when unstrest, as in E., or has stress 
little or no influence on sound-change, as in French 1 

204. The question now arises. How far can we predict the 
direction of change in a given language ? This will depend 
on the nature of the sound, and how far it has advanced in a 
certain direction of change. In the case of such a vowel as ], 
all we can say is that if it changes, it will be either in the 
direction of j or of x- But if it has already become ^y we 
may predict with some confidence that it will become x- So 
also of Q we may predict not only that it is very likely to 
change, but that it is almost certain to develop into oe. 
But of the less advanced a^ it would be impossible to predict 
whether it wiU advance to Q or return to a. It would, of 
course, be impossible to predict such a phenomenon as the 
Germanic vowel-mutation in a language where the vowels 
had not begun to influence the preceding conss. 

205. Hence, when we see such a phenomenon as vowel- 
mutation developing in all the Qermanic languages after their 
separation, we are bound to assume that the change was 
initiated before their separation — that in parent Germanic 
the front vowels had begun to modify preceding conss. So 
also when we find Arian k developing into two sounds inde- 
pendently in Sanskrit and Slavonic without any assimilative 
cause in either language, we are forced to assume that in 
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parent Arian i had already separated into two 8uch sounds 
as QP and Q\. Of course, such a change as that of i into (tj) 
before an i in two separate languages proves nothing, for this 
is the only direction of change possible. It is in practice 
often difficult to decide what weight to give to parallelism of 
change, for languages in a similar stage of development often 
show very striking coincidences which can be proved to be 
quite independent developments, as we see in comparing the 
Romance with the Gaurian languages. 

206. When we find a high- vowel such as (ii) diphthonged 
into (ai), we naturally expect to find a parallel change of the 
other high vowels — we expect to find (uu) becoming (au). 
In such a case as this we are not likely to be mistaken. But 
it must be remembered that two such vowels as (ii) and (uu) 
have nothing whatever in common except their height, and 
that the natural tendency to diphthonging may in the case of 
(uu) be counteracted in some unforeseen way by its rounding 
or back position, so that its diphthonging may either lag 
behind that of (ii), or never take place at all. We have a 
clear instance of this want of symmetry in the MnE levelling 
of ee and ea under (ii) in see, sea, while the earlier distinction 
between 00 and (o)a in moon, moan is still kept up. 



SOUND REPRESENTATION. 

ORIGIN OP WRITING. 

207. Wherever we can trace the history of sound-writing, 
or writing proper — the art of representing speech-sounds by 
graphic symbols — we shall find that it was never the result 
of immediate invention, but was evolved by slow degrees 
from the more primitive art of picture-writing with hiero- 
glyphs, whose form more or less directly suggests the idea to 
be expressed, without reference to its sound, as when the sun 
is represented by a circle. The first step towards sound- 
writing would be— supposing the language to be written were 
English — to use the cu-cle as the symbol not only of (san)= 
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' sol ' but also of (8an)=^filius/ and then of the syllable (san) 
or (sa), until finally it came to denote the single sound (s), or 
(s) followed by €Uiy vowel. 

208. Such is the origin of the Latin alphabet. It was 
originally an adaptation of one of the Greek alphabets, which 
in their turn were an adaptation of the Fhenician alphabet. 
The Fhenician alphabet itself was a selection from the 
numerous symbols of the Hieratic writing of the Egyptians, 
which was a compromise between sound- writing and picture- 
writing, evolved by the exigencies of practical life out of the 
older purely hieroglyphic system. 

LAWS OF FOBM-CHANGB 

200. The laws of form-change in writing — whether hiero- 
glyphic or phonetic — bear a striking analogy to those of 
sound-change : change is always going on, it is gradual, and 
it follows definite laws. 

210. Form-change is always going on, because it is impos- 
sible for the human hand to repeat indefinitely the same 
movement without altering its direction and length. Hand- 
writing varies not only from generation to generation, and 
between individuals of the same generation, but also in the 
individual himself, according to speed and care of writing, etc. 

211. Form-changes are partly determined by the nature of 
the material written on and the instrument written with. 
Thus letters cut on stone or wood will be angular and detached, 
while writing with a pen will tend to roundness and joining 
— in short to cursiveness, — writing with a style on wax tablets 
will have a different character from writing with a nibbed 
pen on vellum or paper, and so on. 

212. The most elementary change is one which we make 
unconsciously whenever we write ; a variation in the relative 
lengths either of the strokes of which a letter is composed, or 
of the letters themselves. We see the former change in the 
development of h out of H, the latter in that of j out of I, and 
both together in 1 out of L. 

213. In all cursive writing there is a tendency to round off 
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angles, in order to avoid the sudden check and consequent 
waste of force and time caused by an angle, as we see in 
comparing £ with e. In a stronger form this tendency leads 
to slurring or degradation, which is generally accompanied 
with shortening, as in the second element of r compared with 
B. The tendency of degradation is, of course, to reduce 
originally distinct letters to one form, as we see in the con- 
fusion of y and y in y*,. etc. Of course, if any element of a 
letter is superfluous for purposes of distinction, there is a 
tendency to drop it altogether, as in b from B, where the 
upper loop of the latter has been discarded. The opposite 
phenomenon of exaggeration of an originally subordinate ele- 
ment of a letter, which is at the same time lengthened, is seen 
in the development of the side-stroke of a and Q into the 
lower circle of g and the upright stem of q respectively, and 
very strikingly in the development of the Black Letter or 
Gothic alphabet, in which originally merely accidental and 
ornamental tags have been exaggerated so as to obscure the 
original elements of the letters. These changes are, of course, 
due partly to the organic tendency to variation, but also tf 
the striving after distinctness. While there is a general ten- 
dency to round off angles, as in c from <, there is a tendency 
not only to keep acute angles, as in our w compared with u, 
but also to turn sharp curves into angles, as in the develop- 
ment of f out of s. 

214. In writing with a nibbed pen the down strokes 
are thick, the upstrokes are thin — a peculiarity which stiU 
attests the origin of our printing letters from quill- or reed- 
written ones. Hence the tendency to employ the thicker 
and distincter down-strokes as much as possible. It is 
easiest to thicken a down-stroke when it is more or less per- 
pendicular, and as variations of slope are inconvenient in 
many other ways, all but perpendicular down-strokes are 
eliminated as much as possible, or oblique strokes are made 
upright, as in q from q. Oblique strokes are often got rid of 
even at the cost of an angle or break, as in d from d. In y, 
X, and some others, the slopes were kept for the sake of sym- 
metry of form, and distinctiveness. 
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215. The above are iBolative changes. But there are also 
combinative ones. In writing, the instinct which rebels 
against angles tends also to eliminate breaks as much as 
possible : in all swift and easy writing the letters of a word 
are not only formed individually without breaks, but the 
whole word is written, as far as possible, without lifting up 
the pen. It may happen, as in the case of our script w, that a 
letter may have a break in it, and yet be joined without a 
break to the preceding and following letter. This peculiarity 
was strongly developed in the Old Roman cursive hands, as is 
seen in the Ravenna papyri, the result being that the shapes 
of individual letters varied according to their position and 
combinations. We see the results of this system in the 
Arabic alphabet, where many letters have three different 
forms — initial, medial, and final. Even in the modem Latin 
alphabet we have — or had, till lately— the distinction of 
initial and final s and medial f. 

216. The final result of unchecked organic changes would 
be to make writing unintelligible. This actually happened in 
the case of the Arabic script. The difficulty was met by the 
adoption of diacritics : the letters which had run together were 
differentiated by the addition of dots, as many as three being 
sometimes placed on one letter. So also in the Middle- Age 
Latin alphabet ni had become confused with m and so on, so 
that the i had to be marked with a diacritic — a clumsy device 
which we are still forced to keep up. 

217. But the logical reaction generally begins long before 
cursive writing has reached the Arabic stage. The first step 
is to detach the letters, selecting from the various cursive 
forms those which are the simplest and most compact — in<- 
volving fewest breaks — and the most distinctive. A good 
specimen of such a detached cursive is afforded by the im- 
perial Chancery hand of the Romans. The reaction against 
slurring leads to detaching the strokes even of separate letters. 
Thus we find the top stroke of j from a, which was originally 
an exaggerated flattening of the top curve, completely de*- 
tached in the oldest Roman cursive writing, and so with many 
other letters. One of the most effective means of securing 
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simplicity and distinctiveness, is by utilizing projection above 
and below the line, which developed itself spontaneously in 
the Boman capital writing, and after much fluctuation settled 
down into the usage of our present minuscule or lower-case 
alphabet, in which, for instance, i j 1 represent distinctions 
what were once almost entirely dependant on projection. 

ALPHABETS. 

218. The angular and detached letters of the Roman lapidary 
alphabet were, however, modified differently for different 
purposes. The old alphabet was used for writing books long 
after a fully developed cursive had come into use for the 
ordinary purposes of life, this cursive itself being nothing but 
a degradation of the book alphabet. In the * uncial ' alphabet 
A, D, £, M are rounded off in the direction of a, d, e, m, and 
certain letters project above and below the line. The cursive 
writing itself split up into a variety of forms, as in the alpha-^ 
bet of the wax tablets, the Bavenna papyri, and the detached 
* half-cursive ' Chancery hand. About the fourth century all 
these alphabets existed side by side — as they still do in such 
forms as A a a — and modified each other in various ways, 
A special development of a very old Boman cursive — or rather 
of a degraded capital writing — artificially modified and sys- 
tematised, was the Boman shorthand — the * Tironian Notes.' 
The chief influence of the Tironian notes was on the Middle- 
Age system of contractions, which, again, has in some cases 
permanently influenced the alphabets of modem Europe, the 
Spanish tilde in ano^ for instance, being nothing but the old 
^-contraction (~), itself probably a degraded M written over 
the line. But the history of the later alphabets is, in the 
main, one of an incessant action and reaction of the detached 
and formal book hands and the cursives on one another, which 
latter were only exceptionally employed in writing books. 

219. When the Boman empire broke up, separate national 
handwritings sprang up in the different provinces in the same 
way as Latin split up into separate languages. A very 
marked variety of minuscule was developed among the 
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christianized Celts of Britain, being mainly a compromise 
between uncial and cursive. This alphabet, which is still 
preserved almost unchanged in Ireland, was adopted by the 
Anglo-Saxons, who afterwards adopted f and p (w) from their 
own Runic alphabet — at first in their original angular forms 
— instead of th and «(«). They also modified ^ into *8 to ex- 
press the sound w, which was probably suggested by the use 
of crossed d (as of other crossed letters) in contractions. 

220. By the time of Alfred the English hand had developed 
a character of its own, the uncial writing having been 
abandoned in favour of the minuscule, from which — ^at least 
in its book form — many of the older cursive elements were 
eliminated. 

221. The chief subsequent changes were in the tags with 
which the strokes were generally finished off in British 
writing. After about 950 there is a general tendency to 
curve inwards the lower ends of upright strokes in such 
letters as i, «, i«, h. About 1050 the ends of low stems are 
curved outwards in such letters as p, r, \y while p retained its 
older straight stem. Sometimes these low stems were finished 
off with a cross-stroke or ' serif,' as in our printing letters. 
Earlier in the century they began to wave and lengthen the 
top tags of i, «, ^, etc. y occurs dotted in the very oldest 
writings, but the dot was afterwards generally dropped, and 
not restored till about 1000. This, and other changes, were 
partly due to the influence of the French hand, which towards 
1000 began to be generally used in writing Latin. In the 
earlier charters the Latin and English portions are all in the 
British hand, but after 1000 the Latin is in the French, the 
English portions (boundaries, etc.) in the national hand. 

222. This French hand — the 'Caroline minuscule' — ^was 
developed in France at the beginning of the ninth century by 
a reform of the earlier Merovingian cursive. It is practically 
almost identical with our present Roman lower-case printing 
letters, which were modelled on it. It dots the y^ leaving the % 
undotted, and prefers f to *. The stems of the letters are only 
slightly tagged. Its characteristic letters, as compared with 
the English hand, are r,/ g. The upright d and the high f 
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occur in the older English writing, but in Alfred's time they 
had been generally supplanted by ^ and r> bo that their re- 
appearance in Latin writings of this period must be ascribed 
to French influence. 

223. In the first hand of the Peterborough Chronicle, which 
ends at II 24, « and d still retain their English forms, though 
the French d is occasionally used. The high f appears beside r 
not only in this Chronicle, but also in other E. mss even of the 
first half of the nth century. After 1124, the Peterborough 
Chronicle is written in a variety of hands down to 1154, and 
in this portion the French forms of/, g etc appear for the 
first time in English words, side by side with the British 
forms. Here also occurs the French w^ formed by interlacing 
two v's, but only in French names. 

224. Henceforth writing in England follows the general 
European development. Exaggeration of the tags and stem- 
bending increase, and in the course of the 14th century 
the letters become more and more angular, resulting in the 
crabbed and interlaced forms of the Gothic or Black Letter 
and German alphabets. Then the Humanists restored the 
minuscule of the lath century. Both types of writing — 
the Latin and Gothic — ^were finally fixed by the invention 
of printing. The influence of the Middle- Age cursives is 
shown in our Italic alphabet. We still keep the old Boman 
capitals unchanged, but only for special purposes of ornament 
and distinction. 

NEW LETTERS. 

226. Every alphabet is liable to the demand for new sym- 
bols either through sound-change in the language which is 
written in it, or through its application to some other language. 
If the change of any sound is carried out regularly in a 
language, the symbol is generally kept also, however much 
the sound may have altered, as we see in French «^=f, Italian 
g before ^=©e etc. If, however, a sound splits up into two 
different ones with a corresponding difference of meaning, as 
in German gute^ ^«Y^= older guoto^ guotly the want of a new 

F 
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symbol makes itself felt. Again, in adapting such an alpha- 
bet as the Roman to a new language, the letters will be 
assigned to their nearest equivalents, minute diiFerences being 
disregarded, as when Latin / was used to denote > in Old 
Irish. Often, however, new distinctions hav^ to be made, as 
between I and cd in Welsh, or totally new sounds have to be 
symbolized. This is effected in various ways : 

(a) By assigning new valaes to superfluous letters, as when 
the Greeks made the Fhenician o into a vowel-sj^mbol, there 
being no Greek sound answering to the throat-consonant • it 
stood for in Fhenician. In this case the change of value, 
though considerable, is by no means arbitrary. Even the 
change by which £, originally the aspirate Ae^ was made into 
a front vowel, and the later one by which h, originally the 
throat A^etA «i, came to represent first A and then ^, can be ex- 
plained by the names of these letters, both of which begin 
with e modified by a mere breath-gUde, or what would easily 
be weakened into it. No doubt there may be cases of arbi- 
trary assignments of values, but they are certainly rare. 

(b) By utilizing originally unmeaning variations. Thus, up 
to the 1 6th century v was simply another way of writing », and 
J of i: in the 15th century v ejidj were ornamental varieties 
which were especially used at the beginning of words, and so 
naturally came to be regarded as consonant symbols. So 
also the French 9 is only a variety of a descending z. In 
Olcelandic consonant capitals were utilized as double letters, 
as in maMiznnuinna. 

(c) By digraphs, such as the iA, ps with which the Romans 
transcribed the Greek 0, ^. Both of these, however, were 
compound sounds 00, ds, so the digraphs are really expansions 
of contractions. But when the Bomans expressed Greek initial 
r by rA in rAetor etc, they were using two letters to express 
one simple sound, the A being here a breath-modifier, as if we 
were to express o by (o: in Visible Speech. Of course, when 
tA and jdA in Latin became simple v and o, A came to be re- 
garded as an open-modifier. A afterwards came to be a general, 
almost arbitrary, modifier, to show not only opening and un- 
voicing, but also fronting, as in Provencal and Portuguese lA 
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=00, vowel-length, as in German oAne and E. aA — a usage 
which was already developed in Umbrian and Oscan — while 
in Italian pA it was added to show that ff kept its original back 
articulation. Doublings are a special form of digraphs. In 
vowels it is a common method of indicating length, as also 
with conss. Some languages which have no double conss. 
use cons.-doubling as a * strengthener ' or arbitrary modifier. 
Thus in Spanish //=co, in Welsh =co, where also da=w, f=>,f 
keeping its old British value of >. Greek ^^=jia is an ex- 
ample of what may be called a compound doubling. Trigraphs 
also occut, as in Gm scA, Swedish siJ^zE. sA. 

(d) By ligatures, such as a and cs=aey oe^ which in Latin 
were originally diphthongs Jxr, Jr^, but were afterwards 
simplified to x* &i^d {♦ resp. Our w is a consonant-ligature, 
which preserves an extinct form of the vowel «. 

{e) By diaoritios. One way in which diacritics may be de- 
veloped is by writing one letter above another, which was a 
natural device to save space, especially at the end of a line, 
and would easily be utilized phonetically, as in the German i», 
originally ^, where the e is a front-modifier. So also in 
Swedish J=ji) the is a rounder. As we see, such an over- 
written letter soon gets degraded into mere dots or strokes. 
Special contraction-marks were also utilized as diacritics, as 
we see in the Spanish n and OE 9. Another way in which 
diacritics develop is by degradation of a ligature-letter^ as in 
§ from a^ where the tail is a degraded a. 

CORRESPONDENCE OP SOUND AND SYMBOL. 

226. All writing which has once emerged from tJie hiero- 
glyphic stage is at first purely phonetic, as far as its defective 
means will allow. But as the association between sound 
and symbol is almost entirely arbitrary, there is always a 
tendency for the symbol to lag behind the changes of the 
sound. 

227. One result of this is the retention of superfluous sym- 
bols, as when we write q instead of c or i in the combination 
quy this q having originally represented the Semitic inner CH. 

F % 
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The worst form of superfluity is writing * silent * letters, as in 
the E. know. 

228. The opposite of superfluity is ambiguity, by which one 
symbol has to represent more than one sound. To some 
extent, this defect is inherent in all sound-notation : even in 
Visible Speech we often omit the minuter glide-symbols etc, 
and in speaking of a practical alphabet we should hardly 
characterize it as unphonetic because it neglected — ^as most of 
them do — to mark even such necessary elements as vowel- 
quantity and stress. If an orthography makes a consistently 
phonetic use of the materials it has : if it restricts every indi- 
vidual symbol to one distinctive sound (which may include 
slight varieties, such as f , £- in E. i?%), and does not continue 
to write silent letters, we call it ' phonetic' If, for instance, 
in E. the vowels in iV, see, set, say, were invariably expressed 
by i, ii, e, ee we should say that E. spelling was, so far, phonetic, 
even if we admitted that the long vowels were really diph- 
thongs. If we found these vowels written respectively i, ee 
e, at as invariably as on the other system, we should say that 
English was 'half-phonetic,' or phonetic on an unphonetic 
basis, for it is evidently unphonetic and irrational to make 
ee the long of i. But when we find such a vowel as 
that in see expressed also by e, ea, i, we must call English 
spelling simply unphonetic. It would be a rhetorical exag- 
geration to call it wholly unphonetic as long as such a symbol 
as ee, together with many of the consonants, retains its present 
uniform value. 

229. We see, then, that unphoneticness is mainly the result 
of the retention of originally phonetic spellings after they 
have become unphonetic through sound-change. It is, there- 
fore, the result of tradition. Where there is no traditional 
spelling handed down, as when such a language as Old English 
was first written in Latin letters, spelling can hardly help 
being phonetic; where, on the other hand, there is a large 
literature, and, perhaps, a class of professional scribes, the 
influence of the traditional orthography become stronger and 
stronger, till, at last, the invention of printing and the growth 
of the newspaper press make changes of spelling as incon- 
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venient as they were formerly easy. The ideal of a printer's 
orthography is one which is absolutely uniform over the 
"whole territory of the language, and absolutely unchange- 
able. Such an orthography as that of the present English 
is, consequently, one in which there is no longer any living 
correspondence between sound and symbol — it is, in intention 
at least, wholly unphonetic: it is preserved by graphic, not 
phonetic, tradition. 

230. But unphoneticness has its practical limits. A purely 
hieroglyphic writing, though cumbrous, would not overtax 
the average intelligence, but an absolutely unphonetic de- 
gradation of an originally phonetic system — one in which the 
separate letters had become phonetically unmeaning — couldr 
not be mastered even by the most retentive memory. Hence 
a phonetic reaction becomes inevitable sooner or later. In the 
early Middle Ages, when the multiplicity of dialects and the 
fewness of books made a uniform and fixed orthography im- 
possible, the spelling was periodically readjusted in accordance 
with the changes of pronunciation. Thus, when in German 
Aus had developed into the fully diphthongic (haus) they wrote 
it Aau8. This was easy enough as long as the phonetic tradition 
of the values of the Boman letters was kept up, and as long 
as the alphabet itself was preserved in its integrity ; but when 
such a ligature as a had been degraded into f, and then by the 
carelessness and haste of scribes had been levelled under e 
together with oe, and Latin c and ^ had come to represent two 
different sounds each — all this happening in Old French 
orthography — the phonetic tradition was broken, and spell- 
ing could only be half phonetic. 

231. The influence of Latin spelling in the Bomance 
languages — due, of course, to the continuity of the languages 
themselves — is shown not only in the retention of * soft ' c and 
ffy but also in the later French * etymological ' spellings by 
which det^ was made into debte with a * silent ' J, after Latin 
debitum. It is, however, doubtful whether this was done with 
any etymological intention — at least at first. Scribes who 
were continually copying texts written in an endless mixture 
of dialects would naturally seek refuge in the comparative 
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uniformity of the Latin spelling they were taught to reverence, 
and so would half unconsciously modify their unsettled French 
in the direction of the fixed Latin spelling. No doubt the 
pedants of the Renascence did attempt to ' reform ' spelling on 
etymological grounds, and occasionally with success, but nearly 
all the modifications of spelling that have been made in Europe 
since the introduction of printing have been phonetic, such as 
the dropping of silent e, the distinction between oa and oo in 
E. The reason why comparatively so few of the ceaseless 
attempts at similar reforms have succeeded, is that the early 
spelling reformers had not enough scientific knowledge and 
experience to grapple with the great changes in pronunciation 
und the corruption of the Boman alphabet. 

NORMALIZING. 

232. When we contrast the regularity of modem spelling 
with the irregularity of that of the Middle Ages, in which the 
same word may be spelt in half-a-dozen different ways on the 
same page, we are apt to assume that the older usage reflects 
the freedom of nature, the modem regularity being purely 
artificial. But we soon find that such varieties as ME cume^ 
hime, come all mean exactly the same thing, and that where 
there are real underlying distinctions of sound, they are due 
to mixture of dialect — a mixture which, however, is often 
only apparent : the result of a scribe copying a ms written in 
another dialect which he only partially transliterates into his 
own. Another source of confusion is copying an older ms 
in an archaic spelling, which spelling, as a general rule, is 
neither retained nor discarded consistently, the result being 
more or less of an anachronism. 

288. The remedy for this confusion is normalizing^ which 
takes one definite dialect, and selects one definite spelling for 
each sound, the result being a more or less absolutely uniform 
orthography, of which the ME Ormulum is one remarkable 
example, classical Sanskrit another. Normalizing has nothing 
to do with fixity of orthography. As we see, Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy was stereotyped together with the language itself, 
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while Orm's spellings perished with their author. The present 
E. spelling, again, though fixed, is not perfectly normalized. 
Thus we denote the (ou) from OE a by o-f « in stone^ but by 
oa in moan^ although these two words have always had the 
same vowel firom the beginning, and so on. 

STKTHESIS. 

234. A normalized spelling on a rigorously phonetic basis 
will, of course, ignore such non-phonetic considerations as 
word-division, and will reproduce all the modifications which 
words undergo in different surroundings, as in the Sanskrit 
sandhi. It ought also to preserve the distinction between 
such doublets as (Ssst) and ("Sat). But in practice this is 
seldom done, it being found more convenient to write the 
emphatic form everywhere. The scribe, too, in writing has to 
pronounce each word to himself detached, and therefore in its 
emphatic form and free from such influences as sandhi 
and consonant-mutation. Of course, where variations in the 
form of a word are associated with marked divergencies of 
meaning, as in the Celtic mutations and such pairs as E. one^ 
a{n)y off, qf, they are recognized in writing. 

286. This leads also to a general disregard of sjrnthesis. 
Sanskrit denotes vowel-quantity everywhere, Greek only in 
some of the vowels which have distinct signs for the longs. 
In Latin the quantity is marked only by a diacritic which is 
generally omitted. Intonation is marked in Yedic Sanskrit 
and in some of the pre-classical Brahmanas. It was not 
marked in Greek till the Alexandrian philologists devised 
a scheme of accentuation for the benefit of foreigners. In 
modem languages quantity is often marked by doubling, as in 
Dutch, and less regularly in German and E., and stress by an 
acute accent, as in Spanish; this acute being primarily a 
mark of high or rising intonation, which was however — in 
Greek at least— combined with stress. Our punctuation* 
marks seem to have been originally modulative, and a comma 
is still more or less equivalent to {^), though punctuation is 
now mainly logical. 
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236. Word-division is disregarded in Sanskrit, though not 
in most Eastern languages. It was generally disregarded in 
Greek and Latin, the division between words being marked — 
whenever it was marked — not by spaces, but by a point. In 
the early Middle Ages subordinate words — especially pre- 
positions — were generally run on to the following noun etc 
to which they belonged. The grouping of subordinate words 
round their centre was carried to a great extent in Old Irish, 
where, for instance, ind/Airain was written for ind fhir tin 
' of-the man this,' ' of this man.' 

INTEEPBETATION OF SYMBOLS. 

237. The one essential difference between the phonetic study 
of living and of dead languages, is that the former are 
accessible to direct observation. But it is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of this difference. Even in studying living 
languages we are forced to rely mainly on the observations of 
others, for no one can master more than a limited number of 
languages, and it is only the observations of a native that can 
be perfectly relied on, so that the statement of an old Sanskrit 
phonetician that, for instance, his w was formed by the lips 
and teeth is really worth more than an unphonetic German's 
analysis of E. w into u-^-w^ox an Englishman's statement that 
South German w is between w and v. 

238. The first means of determining the sounds of dead 
languages is, therefore, the direct statements of phoneticians, 
grammarians and others about them, whether in the form of 
simple description or of correction of assumed errors or 
vulgarisms. The results thus obtained may be supplemented 
by comparison with the sounds of other languages, and by 
phonetic transcriptions. 

289. Then we have the indirect evidence of the spelling, 
which is often as reliable as — if not more so than — the 
former. Such forms as £, i are, indeed, self-interpreting, and 
many others, such as th^ nj\ though ambiguous in themselves, 
are often interpreted with certainty when taken in connection 
with other evidence, and with the history of the language and 
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the general laws of Bound-change. The very fluctuations are 
often instructive. Indeed, when we find the elements of 
a digraph liable to constant variation and transposition, 
we may be sure that this digraph is intended to represent 
one simple sound lying between its two elements, especially 
if it alternates with a single letter. Thus when we find the 
same sound written eo^ oe^ in ME, we may assume that 
it is meant to indicate some variety of {. The loss of a 
letter is, of course, often conclusive, as when OE hi becomes 
simple / in ME. So also are confusions, as when Late Mercian 
confuses y and L 

240. The introduction of a new system of spelling often 
throws fresh light on a language, for each orthography 
brings out phonetic features of its own. Thus the distinc- 
tion of back and front c in OE becomes quite clear in the 
Frenchified spelling of the 13th century, in which the latter 
is written ch. 

241. The third great criterion is afforded by metre. The 
evidence varies, of course, according to the nature of the metre. 
Latin verse enables us to determine with certainty the vowel- 
quantity, and OE and ME metre does the same to some 
extent. MnE metre enables us to determine the word-stress 
and to eliminate silent ^'s with considerable accuracy. The 
omamenUoiv&TB^ — vowel-assonance, rhyme, and alliteration — 
also throw their own light on pronunciation. Here, however, 
we must be on our guard against those traditional influences 
which result in ' printer's rhymes.' Ehymes in the infancy 
of the art are generally more or less imperfect, and even 
Italian never got so far as to separate close and open e and 
in rhyme, as Middle High German did. These imperfect 
rhymes — which may be printer's rhymes at the same time — 
such as love : prove, are really 'consonantal assonances.' 
Bhyme is especially valuable in reconstructing the dialect of 
the author of a poem, when it has been hopelessly disguised, 
as is often the case, by being copied from one dialect into 
another. Thus a Scotch poem, even if transliterated com- 
pletely into Southern English, would still betray its origin by 
such a rhyme as Aome : name = Scotch hame : name. 
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ARIAN SOUNDS. 

242. The following is a classification of the chief Arian 
languages according to their relationship. 

(a) East- Arian or Asiatic : 

(i) Sanskrit. (2) Iranian (Zend and Old Persian). 

(b) West- Arian or European : 

(3) Greek. 

(4) Latin. (5) Celtic. 

(6) Slavonic (Old Bulgarian). 

(7) Baltic (Lithuanian and Lettish). (8) Germanic. 

243. It wiU be observed that Gk and Lt have nothing in 
common except that they are both West- Arian, that Celtic is 
most closely allied to Lt, and Gmc to Baltic, Gmc lying 
geographically between Baltic and Celtic. 

244. The development of these languages seems to have 
been the result rather of a gradual divergence than of an 
abrupt separation, although no doubt the latter process may 
often have hastened the divergence. Indeed, if all the 
Ar. languages had been preserved, we should probably find it 
difficult to draw any definite line between the different 
groups. As it is, Armenian seems to be really a link between 
Iranian and Slavonic, and therefore between Asiatic and 
European, and Albanian may turn out to be a similar link 
between Gk and Lt. 

246. By comparing the separate languages in their oldest 
forms, and collecting those resemblances which could not have 
developed independently, and must therefore be due to 
community of origin, we are able to reconstruct parent Ar. 
with some certainty — at least in its main features. It was 
a highly inflectional language, complex and yet symmetrical 
in structure, with a rich sound-system, which, as regards 
the vowels, is very faithfully reflected in the oldest Gk, 
the general structure of the language being otherwise best 
represented by the oldest Vedic Sk. It bore a striking 
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resemblance to MnE in its extreme sensibility to stress- 
influence. 

246. But parent Arian shows distinct traces of an earlier 
pre-inflectional stage, in which sentences were made up of 
indeclinable words or ' roots/ whose relations to one another 
were expressed partly by position, partly by the addition of 
shortened words which by degrees became incorporated into 
the preceding root-word,* inflection' being the result. The de- 
velopment of inflection implies complete subordination of one 
word to another ; but it is possible for two words to be indis- 
Bolubly joined together, each retaining its full individuality, 
as in hand-made. Such compounds as hmta-^hrta * hand -made' in 
Sk, kheiro-poietoM in Ok are, in fact, nothing else but fragments 
of pre-inflectional sentences, as is shown still more clearly in 
the Sk copulative compounds, such as aho-rdtrdm * a day and 
night,' which in some cases even take an independent accent 
on each member. Inflection in all languages is developed 
mainly in connection with other words in a sentence, and 
words forming sentences by themselves never developed 
inflection at all; hence we have pre-inflectional words in 
vocatives and imperatives, such as Sk deva *godI* bkdvd * be I* 
It will be observed that some at least of these roots were 
dissyllabic. It is probable that the Ar. monosyllabic roots 
which we see in Sk m^=Gk 6ps contrasted with dgvas^Gk. 
Mppos, are really unemphatic forms, which originally existed 
side by side with the fuller emphatic ones. 

247. The development of the Ar. vowel-system cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of Ar. accentuation. That 
the free accent of Yedic Sk should be, in the main, that of 
parent Ar. is in itself very probable, and is made certain by 
Vemer's law (315), which explains certain irregularities in the 
Germanic consonant-shift by the position of the accent in Sk, 
showing that parent Gmc and Vedic Sk must have had 
a practically identical system of accentuation which can only 
be the result of common origin. 

248. There are three accents in Sk: li^^iffl (raised) =* acute,' 
anuddtta (unraised)=r* grave,' and n;an^=* circumflex.' The 
acute is the emphatic accent, and was either a rising or 
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a high level tone. The syllable immediately following an 
acute is always circumflex — that is, probably a falling glide- 
tone — unless it is itself followed by an acute, in which case it 
is grave : tena but tena te. Every syllable before an acute or 
after a circumflex is grave : aidm, bhdvami. The acute wa^s 
no doubt accompanied by stress, for the frequent dropping 
of grave vowels can only be explained as the result of want 
of stress. 

249. In parent Ar. every vowel had a different form under 
the different accents. The result was a variety of vowel- 
series, each with the three stages, «^ro«^, medium, and weak. The 
most important of these is the e-o series, which is evidently 
a modification of original a. Under the acute accent a became 
e (through t), under the circumflex it became o (through j), and 
under the grave it was dropped altogether. The first two 
changes, which are evidently acoustic (133), are shown in Gk 
hippos (where t is a later modification of e\ Lt eqvua (older 
eqvos) = Sk dgvas from Ar. *ecwo9 ^XQOJS^ (pre-Arian ^dcicag). 
It will be seen that Sk opposes a uniform a to the Gk, Lt 
(and general European) e, 0. But that this is only a com- 
paratively late levelling in Sk itself is proved by a variety of 
facts. Thus Ar. k ao become c q in Sk before Sk a=Ar. and 
European ^, as in cfl=Lt que (Ar. *ke), but not before Sk 
a= Ar. 0. European in open syllables, as in Gk gSnu *knee,' 
phiros * tribute,' is represented in Sk by i, as in jdnu ajj+li, 
bkdra Do3*<»3 5 European followed by two conss. being repre- 
sented in Sk by short a, as in daddrga fsfjp^i&o^ * I saw' = Gk 
dddorka. This seems to show that the circumflex had the power 
of lengthening a vowel under certain conditions (when 
followed in parent Ar. by a vowel with a grave accent ?), the 
short European in gSnu being due to some analogical 
influence. But we find also an European d in the ^-series, as 
in Gk phor * thief,' connected with phSro, Mops * thief,' con- 
nected with ildpto ' steal.' 

250. Under the grave accent the vowel is dropped entirely. 
Thus Sk idromi 'make' (a=Ar. e) has the past passive 
participle irtd. So also idlpdmi ^ arrange ' has partic klptd. 
In the other languages these syllabic liquids have been 
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resolved into non-syllabic r and I accompanied by a distinct 
vowel. Thus Gk dSrkomai 'see' has aorist edrak(m=^Sk. 
ddrgam. The original syllabic nasals have not been preserved 
even in Sk. Thus Ar. *tnt6 'stretched' appears in Sk as 
tatd, in Ok as tatSs^ in Lt as tenius. 

261. Words with the diphthong ei in their strong stage, such 
as Gk eimi ' I go/ Sk emi^ show simple i in weak forms such 
as the plur. {men ' we go ' (with shifting of the Arian accent) 
= Sk imda. It is evident that the treatment of the diphthongic 
vowel is perfectly parallel to that of the liquids, ei being 
equivalent to ejy which is parallel to er and el. So also the 
strong eu is weakened to u by dropping the ^, as in Olk^ustds 
* known,* -pves. ■peutAomai, 

262. The reduction of ^r to r, of « to i was, of course, 
a gradual process, and there must have been many inter- 
mediate stages. When we find Gmc sunu ' son ' contrasting 
with Sk sunUf Gk btos * life ' with Sk Jivd * alive,' it is natural 
to suppose that the long vowels really represent an older stage 
of weakening than the short ones. It is probable that sunii 
and tunu etc existed side by side in parent Ar., the latter 
being, perhaps, the more emphatic form. This suggests a 
similar coexistence of r and T (long syllabic r), and when we 
find Sk purnd oftcDTc] * full ' (literally 'filled ') with «r instead 
of the r of irid^ and Gk slrdi(fs * strewn ' with rd instead of ra^ 
we cannot help inferring Ar. ^j)rnd, *8trt6. 

263. When e is flanked by unvowellike consonants, especi- 
ally stops, it is generally kept in the weak stage; thus 
in Gk the weak skeptds ' seen ' has the same vowel as the 
present skeptomau But it is also dropt, as in the Gk aorist 
infin. ptSsthaiy pres. pStomai * fly,' Sk dsmi (Ar. ^^smi), plur. 
smdd. The e was probably dropt everywhere at first, and 
then restored by the analogy of the strong forms. Perhaps, 
however, such weak forms as ^sipt- and siepU may have 
existed side by side parallel to sunu and sunu etc. 

264. In Sk many words ending in a cons, show accent-shift 
in inflection, thus vdk ' voice' has ace. vdcam, gen. vdcds^ emi *I 
go ' has plur. imds ' we go.' So also in Gk dps ^Sk vdk has ace. 
dpa, gen. opds. There is no shifting of accent in the inflection of 
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such words as dgvas, Mppo*^ but there is every reason to believe 
that the later uniformity is not original. When we find strong 
«» in an unaccented syllable in Gk leukSa^ gen. leuko4 ' white/ 
and, conversely, weak r accented in Sk vi'ka ' wolf,' we see 
that in the Gk word the original change *leikog, gen. *lukS»o 
has been levelled by a compromise between the vowel of the 
nom. and the accent of the gen. In Sk, on the contrary, the 
accent of the nom. ^v^rioi has been associated with the vowel 
of the gen. ^vriew. Gmc ^wulfa (OE wulf) points also to Ar. 
^wtko. The Zend vehrka^ again, preserves the vowel of the 
nom. So also OE morfn * sleep ' and Gk kupnos point to Ar. 
*«p<§wMV, ^supn^^o, toe being weakened into » in the same way 
as eu (:=ieto) m peithomai. 

266. The following are the main types of the ^-series in 
their three stages : 



strong 


medium 


weak 


ek 


ok, ok 


ek,k 


er 


or, 5r 


f,r 


en 


on, 5n 


n,n 


• 
ei 


oi, oi 


i, i 


eu 


ou,ou 


u,u 



266. The other series are less clear. The a-series has a in 
the strong stage, as in Gk dgo ^ drive/ Lt ago^ OIceL aka^ Sk 
djdmi=^AT. *aj5, Gk atiio *8et fire to,' OE dd (from Gmc 
^aida) ' fire,' Gk iano ^ dry.' The weak stage is quite parallel 
to that of the ^-series: Sk Jmdn ' path,' Gk pass. ptc. epaktSe^ 
the former representing the ^ short- weak ' (as in pt^stiai) the 
latter the * long- weak' stage (as in Sk skepids); iddhd * burnt/ 
* pure/ Gk itharSsy OE idel * idle ' (originally * pure,' * empty'), 
the latter being parallel to Skyiri. 

267. The 0-series is represented only by a few words, such 
as Gk 6zei * smells,' Lt oldy Gk anaigd ' open/ kroud * strike/ 
These examples represent the strong stage. The long- weak 
stage is shown in Gk option 'to be seen/ antikru 'against' 
(literally 'striking against'), the short- weak stage in the 
variant antihni. 

268. Some words have the long vowels a, e and o in their 
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strong stages, as in the Gk verhB pkdmi 'speak,' Mstdmi 'stand,' 
Uthemi 'place,' didomi 'give.' In all these series the short* 
weak stage drops the vowel altogether, as in Sk devdUa = 
^deva-dta * god-given,' pres. Sk ddddmi=zQ\L diddmi. The 
long-weak stage has i in Sk, a in European, as in the prt. 
pass. ptcc. Sk athitd^ Gk statSs from Mstdmi, Gk phamSn ' we 
speak,' Lt datus '^ven.' This European a=Sk i may point 
to an Ar. 9 \ 

269. In many cases the long vowels appear to be lengthen- 
ings of short vowels in the e, a, o-series. Thus the e of Lt 
pes * foot,' the of (Doric) Gk poSy Gothic Jotu appear to 
be lengthenings of strong e and medium respectively (cp 
Lt pedes, Gk pSdes), So also the a and of Gk stratdgds 
'army-leader,' Sdode 'smelt' belongs to the a and (7-series 
respectively. 

260. Where appears in the a and ^-series, as in Gmc 
*stdla (OE sidl) 'stool' ( + Gk Mstdmi), it may represent the 
medium stage of these series, being the result of circumflexing. 
Indeed, Gk bdmSs ' altar ' stands in the same relation to bdma 
' step * as kormds ' log ' does to k^rma ' anything cut small.' So 
also Gk rhignumi ' break ' perfect irthbga is quite paiullel to 
leipo ' leave ' perf. leloipa. 

261. Whatever its origin, the Ar. vowel-system must have 
had somewhat the following form : 



a,9(?) 


1 
e 


u 



a 


{•; 


u 
6 


ai 


ei 


oi 


ai 


ei 


6i 


au 


eu 


ou 


au 


eu 


ou 



262. These vowels are represented as follows in Sanskrit, 
Gk, Lt, and Gmc : 
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Ar. 


a 




e 


u 





a 


1 


e 


u 


6 


Si 


a 




a 


u 


a 


a 




a 


u 


a 


Qk 


a 




e 


11 





a 




e 


u 





Li 


a 




e 


u 





a 




e 


u 


6 


Omc 


a 




e 


u 


a 


6 




e 


u 


6 



In OBg a is represented by (?, i by I I, w by «J 1, « by y I, 
ohj a. In Lith. o is represented by a, and a by o — both as in 
Gmc — and J by fi {=ooa). 



Ar. 


ai 


ei 


oi 


an 


eu 


ou 


8k 


e, ay 


e, ay 


e, ay 


6, av 


6, av 


6, av * 


Ok 


ai 


ei 


oi 


au 


eu 


ou 


Lt 


ae 


i 


1 


an 


u 


u 


Omc 


ai 


i 


ai 


aa 


eu 


au 



Sk e^ appear as ay ](d, av ]» before vowels. 

263. The correspondence of the long vowel diphthongs is 
not certain. In Sk the first element of all of them necessarily 
becomes a. In Gmc it seems to become a, so that di, ei, oi are 
all levelled under ai. 

264. In OBg all the diphthongs are smoothed, au becom- 
ing u. 

We will now consider the vowels more in detail, giving 
examples from the different languages. 

266. a. Gk dgd, Lt agere, Olcel. aka 'drive.' From the same 
root Sk djras, Gk agrds, Lt ager, Goth, akr, OE acer 'field.* 
Gk arSdy Lt ardre, OBg orati, Goth, arjan, OE (rian * plough.' 
Sk a>, Gk ap6, Lt ab, Goth, a/, OE of. 

266. i (weakening of ei). Sk bibhidimd, lAfdimuSy OE hiton 
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* we bit.* So also in most of the other verbs in Gmc with 
i in the present. Sk vidmd, Gk uifnen, OE wiion ' we know.' 
Sk iddm, Lt id, Goth, ita, OE Ait ' it.' 

267. e. Sk bkdrdmi, Gk jpherein, Lt ferre, OE i^a» ' bear.' 
Sk mddhuy Gk «i/M«, OBg wi^Jw, OE ^^rfi* *mead.* Ar. e 
was probably very open (=];?), as it returns to a in Sk. 

268. u (weakening of eu). Sk bubudkimdy OE ii^^fo^ ^we 
announced.' Sk buddhd, Gk ptiatSs, OE do^^ ' made known.' 
So also in the other Gmc verbs with eu in the pros. 

269. o. Sk astau, Gk okto, Lt octo, Goth, a^^ai^ ' eight.' Lt 
nox^ Gk »i^;r, Goth, nahts ' night.' &, the medium stage of «, is 
seen in perfects such as Gk dedorka, Sk daddrga, Gk pres. 
derkomai. So also Gmc a in bar *bore'=o, Sk babhdra with 
lengthening (249). Goth, satjan 'set'ssSk Bdddydmiy from 
ied-, Gk khdrtos, Lt hortus^ Goth, yarrf* * yard ' ; the e is seen 
in Gk eukheres ' easy to handle.' 

270. ft. Sk tts(Mmiy Doric Gk histdmi (Attic Aistemi), Lt 
stare, OBg «to^i, Lith. «^J/i * stand,' OE *^^/ * stool.' Gk mdfer 
Lt mater, OE ^<?J^ * mother.' 

271. i. Sk Jivd, Lt t?jt?2^* * alive,' Oil ctji * sprout.' Short i iii 
Gk Mas, OE ciw'c (266). 

272. e. Sk dddhdmi, Gk (Doric and Attic) iUhemi *put.' 
OBg dtti * do,' Goth. ^(?rf« * deed.' Gk Metni * throw,' Lt semen, 
Goth. «^£? ' seed.' As Ar. e returns to ^ in Sk and in some 
Gmc languages, it probably had the open sound \k, 

273. u. Zend sruto * celebrated ' (cp Sk grutd * heard,' Gk 
klutSs with short vowel), OE hlud ' loud.' 

274. 6. OE do *do,' ddm *doom,' Gk thdmds 'heap,* connected 
with tithemi *put.' Gk tmlos * trouble,' OE mcRpe * weary* 
(from mop'). 

276. ai. Gk aitho ' bum,' OE dd (from *aid) * fire.' Gk lai6s 
* left,' Lt laevus, OE sldw (from *slaiw) * weak,' * slow.' 

276. ei Gk lei-po 'leave,' Goth, leihvan (ei=i) *lend.' Gk 
steikhoy OE stlgar^ 'ascend.' Sk emi, Gk eimi *I go.' Gk 
deiknumi *show,' Lt dico *say,' OHG zihan * accuse,' MnG 
verzeiAen * pardon.' 

277. oi. Gk oidos 'swelling,* Lt aemidus 'swelling' adj, 
Gmc ^aitra (OHG eitar, OE dlor * poison '). oi, the medium 

a 
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stage of ei, appears in Sk eman^ Ok oimos ' path ' (op ^ in Gk 
eimi * I go '). Sk rireca, Gk ieloijia * I left,' Goth. laiAw ' lent' ; 
Gk loipde ' remaining/ Goth, laiba * relic' 

278. an. Gk (Aeolic) auas^ Lt aurora 'dawn,' Olcel. ausir 
* east.' Gk paud * cease,' Lipaneus^ Qoiii.favai * few.' 

279. en. Sk bodhami ' watch,' Gk peuihomai ^ enquire/ Gmc 
beudan (Goth, biudan) ' offer.' Gk geud {^*ge%sd) ' taste,' Goth. 
kiuMn 'choose.' 

280. ou. Sk perf. bubhoda^ Gmc *baude (Goth, bauf) 'offered' 
Gk perf. eileloutha ' came.' 

281. Of the diphthongs with the first element long a few 
examples must suffice. Arian ei is seen in Sk praya»^ Gkpleidii 
[=^plHdn)y Olcel. fleiri 'more.' Gk pleista^ 'most' (tfi=Ji), 
Olcel. flestr (^=e}= Germanic ai). Arian eu is seen in Sk 
dyatis ' sky,' with which cp Gk Zeis, The Ionic Gk eos (Attic 
hedSy Eolic audi) points to Ar. ^dusos. Sk gaiis plur. gdvas 
' cow,' Lt bos, Gmc ^ id points to Arian ou, 

282. The syllabic liquids are represented as follows in the 
four principal languages : 



Ar. 


r; 1 


f 


n 


n 


8i 


r;l 


ir, tir 


*aD, a 


a 


Gk 


ar, al; ra, la 


ro, 16 


•an, a 


a 


Lt 


or ; ol, ul 


ra, la 


en 


an 


Gmc 


or; ol 


ar,al,ra 


•in, un 


an 



The forms marked (•) develop only in syllables which in 
later Ar. came to be accented. Syllabic m can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from n. 

288. r. Sk vria, OHG wolf. Sk strtd 'spread' pto, Gk 
stratSs 'army.' Sk vrddhd 'grown,' Gk blasiSs 'sprout.' Sk 
hrd^ ' heart,' Lt cord-. 

284. r. Sk jlmdm ' ground ' ptc, Lt grdnum ' grain.' Sk 
trmd^ Gmc arm, Affcer lip conss. f becomes ^r in Sk as in 
purvidy Qkproios * foremost/ Qoth./rauja ' lord.' 
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286. The different langaageB vary in the length of the r. 
Thus to Sk atrtd corresponds Gk 9trdt69y Lt 9trd^u9y both 
pointing to Ar. f . To Lt grdnum corresponds Qmc kom {or 
from r), to Sk jM/riii ' filled ' OHG vol 

286. n. Sk ^dnti, OE rind (from ^rinf) 'they are.' Sk 
iaidy Gk taiSs^ Lt tewttiSy 'stretched' (cp 4^e Gk pres. teino 
bom * A%'5). Sk ^td, OE i««rf ' hundred.' 

287. n. Sk gdid ' gone ' from ^g^td or ^gntd, Gk 5<ft^i ' go ' I 
Sk dti ' duck/ Lt anas, OIceL ^ (from ^ andu), 

CONSONANTS. 

288. The following was the Ar. consonant-system : 





bad 


front 


forew. 


/i^ 


open 




• 
J 


r;l. 8,z 


w 


nasal 


n 


n 


n 


m 


stop 


k,g 


C.J 


t,d 


P,b 


aspir. 


kh.gh 


ch,jh 


th,dh 


ph,bh 



















(i>;OO.S,S 


8 




J 


L 


1 


r 




a», e» 


Q, m 


0,© 


D, D 




ao», Qw 


Qo, (W 


00, ©0 


DO, D» 



The back and front nasals occur only before back and front 
stops (and aspirates) resp. in such combinations as ng, no. 
z occurs only before voiced stops in the combinations zg, zih 
etc, 

289. The breath aspirates th etc were no doubt stops fol- 
lowed by a stressed breath-glide, as they still are in India. 
The voice aspirates dh etc are described by the Sanskrit 
phoneticians as voiced stops followed by sonant breath, which 

Q 2 
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may mean either a mere emphasizing of the following voice- 
glide or a distinct guttural oroak. In Yedic Sk (^ Ok between 
vowels becomes the inverted I a>c, and consequently ^>i becomes 
lAf which is expressed not by a single letter, as is the case with 
the other aspirates, but by /+' sonant A,' which in this case 
could not well have been anything but •• Both classes of 
aspirates were originally nothing but emphasized stops, whose 
off-glides were exaggerated. 

290. There appear to have been two ^-sounds, one (cd ?) re- 
presented by ;? in Gk, as in zu^dn, Sk yu^dm * yoke,' the other 
(x?) being weakened to a mere breath in Ok, as in the pro- 
nominal ^=Sk yds. In Sk the latter/ in reduplication- 
syllables becomes i- as in iyaja perf. of ydj * sacrifice/ instead 
otya-. So also in Sk some verbs reduplicate with va-, such as 
vardA ' grow,' some with «^, such as vac ' speak,' pointing to an 
analogous distinction of 8 and l. 

291. The distinction between r and I certainly existed in 
Ar. (although in Zend both are represented by r, and they are 
not separated so strictly in Sk as in European)^ but probably 
in a different form : it is possible that r was represented by 
trilled, I by untrilled r. 

292. The following table will show the development of the 
back and front stops in the different languages : 



Ar. 


k 


g 


gH 


c 


J 


Jli 


Sk 


k,c 


g>j 


gh,h 


? 


j 


h 


Zend 


k,c 


g.j 


g.j 


B 


z 


z 


Gk 


k,p,(t) 


g.b,(d) 


kh,(th) 


k 


g 


kh 
h.g 


Lt 


q,o 


g 


h,g 


C 


g 


OBg 


k,6,o 


g.2 


g,2 


s 


z 


z 


Uth. 


k 


g.2 


g.2 


sz 


2 


i 


Gme 


hw,h(w,g) 


kw 


gW, (W) ; 


t(g) 


k 


g 
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Sk <?=Q, y=ffi, ^=0 (ors\?), ^=0. Gk tA=uo, Lt q—Q9, 
(?= a. OBg ^= D2, i= c. Lith. ir= e, *4f = s. 

298. The At. breath aspirates M, ti, ph are distinctively 
preserved only in Sk, having run together with original gh 
etc in Qk. In Qmc they were confounded with Ar. A, ^, j5, 
which themselves were aspirated into kh etc, passing after-* 
wards into open conss. (313), 



GEEMANIC SOUNDS. 

294. The Old Qermanic languages fall into two main 
divisions : 

(a) East-Qermanio : 
(i) Gothic. 

(2) Scandinavian (Icelandic, Danish, Swedish). 
{I) West-Germanic: 

(3) Low-German (Old-Saxon, Old-English, Frisian). 

(4) High German. 

Within Low German E. and Frisian again form a special 
group ' Anglo-Frisian/ 

296. By a comparison of these languages among them- 
selves and with the other Ar. languages we can reconstruct 
parent Gmc with some certainty. This pre-historic Gme 
language differed from its extant descendants in two im- 
portant features. It still kept the free Arian accent, often 
shifting from one syllable to another in different inflections 
of the same word. Thus in the verbs the pres. and infin. had 
the accent on the root syllable {beran^ Urip\ while it was 
thrown on to the end-syllable in the past partic. (borand), 
and the 2nd sg. and pi. pret. (budun). Noims in 4 and 'U and 
weak masculines also throw it forward {gamundi^OEi gemynd^ 
mniy bog6=0^ boga). Afterwards the accent was laid uni- 
formly on the first syllable, which was generally, though not 
always, the root syllable. 

296. It also had a complicated inflectional system, the verb 
having had a number of tenses which in Gothic are reduced 
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to two — present and preterite. One of the most marked charac- 
teristics of uie Gmc languages is their striving after symmetry 
and regularity, of which their vowel-gradation in such forms 
as sinff, san^, iung-^K system which was bmlt up out of the com- 
plicated Ar. vowel-system by a slow process of simplification 
and analogy — is an example. This may be partly due to 
the influence of the Ugrian languages, with which the Ome 
came into close contact for many centuries, just as the want 
of symmetry and isolating tendencies of Celtic seem to be 
due to the influence of a language of the Basque type. 



VOWELS. 

297. The following is the Gmc vowel-system : 

f i u . r 1 u 

I e o I i&, e 6 

. r au 
ai \ 
I eu 

298. a=Ar. a (akr) and o (naAt, ga/rd), 

299. i=Ar. i (tcitan) and e, Ar. e became i in Gmo before 
nasal + cons., as in OE bindan compared with helpan^ and 
before an > or y in the next syllable, as in OE birip, bif{e)fi 
^ bears ' =Sk bhdrati, Ar. bUreti, It is possible that these two 
f 's differed in sound (f and f ?). Unaccented e seems to have 
become i everywhere in later Gmc. 

800. as= Ar. u (OE budon^ sunu). Earlier Gmc o becomes « 
under the same conditions as e becomes i, as in OE iundm 
compared with holpen^ gylden (from *gulfiina) from gold. 

801. e=Ar. e (beran). In some words it is Ar. i mutated 
by a following back vowel, as in OE nest &om *nizd6. 

802. o=Ar. u mutated by a following back vowel, as in 
OE coreu ' chosen,' Gmo *kozand (cp Gk geud). This influence, 
which is only occasional with Ar. i, is regular with u. Cp 
the OE particc. Higen^ togen etc. A following «, however, pre- 
serves original t^, as in OE budun, budon Hhey offered' etc 
Another main source of Gmo o is the development of a para- 
Bitic vowel out of the Ar. syllabic liquids (OE com), which 
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before n becomes u (0£ kund). Such particc. as 0£ borm 
point to ^brrand, equivalent to *bfand, with the f resolved into 
syllabic r+ consonantal r. 

303. ft. There was no pure a in Qmc, as Ar. d became 
o, but in the combination ^anA jjc from Ar. ani the n nasal- 
ized the preceding vowel, lengthened it, and was then 
dropped, as in the Goth, preterite JfdAta, OE ^A^, poAte^ 
whose points to earlier nasality. 

304. 1= Ar. I (OE ci}l) and ei {si%ga%). Nasalized I from ^vnA 
(=At. ink, enk\ as in OHG UAti *easy,' * light' (Sk langA 
*leap'). 

305. u= Ar. vk (OE Alud). Nasalized u from *unh (= Ar. ««i, 
older Gmc <m]c\ as in OE puMe ' seemed,' pres. pyncan from 

306. »= Ar. e (OE dmd\ which probably had the same broad 
sound X*- Ii^ Scandinavian, OSaxon and High German 1? 
became a (OIceL ddp^ OSaxon ddd^ OHG idt), 

307. e. A vowel of obscure origin in such words aa Aer 
' here ' ; sometimes the result of contraction. 

308. 6=Ar. d (OE mdder) and d (dam), from Ar. a prob- 
ably had at first a broader sound than original 6. 

309. ai=Ar. ai (aid) and oi (aitr, laiba). 

310. au= Ar. au (austr) and ou (baud). 
31L eu=Ar. eu (beudan). 



CONSONANTS. 

312. The following was the Gmc consonant-system : 

h,s j r;l. f,«; s, z w. f, v 

n n m 

k, g t, d p, b 

^=c, j=€,/=o, i;=3. 

313. The most prominent feature of the Gmc as compared 
with the Ar. consonant-system is the Gmc consonant-shift 
(Grimm's Law, lautverschiebung), by which the Ar. breath 
stops (and breath aspirates) become open conss., while the 
voice stops are unvoiced, and the voiced aspirates become 
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simple voiced stops; the following being, for example, the 
correspondence of the point series : 

Ar. t, th d dh 
Gmc J> t d 
Sk tudm, Gk tu, Lt ^«=Goth.>* Hhou/ Sk piena=OE fdm 
*foam.' Sk ddmi, Gk (fdd, Lt eddz^OE etan *eat.' Sk mddku, 
Gk methu= OE w^<Zz^ * mead/ 

814. Of these changes that of d into t was evidently moi-e or 
less direct (through whisper). That oittoj) cannot have been 
by direet opening (as in Olrish atAir=zGk. pater)^ for in that 
case Ar. d would have become (f\ it must, therefore, have been 
through the aspirate o®, Ar. t and th thus running together. 
dh in the cognates shows two lines of development. In Gk 
the glide is unvoiced and the resulting ©<> naturally becomes 
DO. In Zend, Slavonic, Baltic and Celtic the glide is simply 
dropped, dh becoming d. It seems natural to assume that 
Gmc followed the same course as its neighbours. As regards 
the order of the changes, it is clear that dh could not have 
become d till Ar. d had become t, and that this latter change 
could not have taken place till Ar. t itself had been modified — 
otherwise some two of the three must have run together. 
The changes must, therefore, have begun with that of t into fi 
through thy d then taking the place of Ar. ty and, lastly, dh 
taking that of Ar. d. 

This general scheme is, however, modified in detail by other 
laws. 

816. The most important of these is Vemer's Law, by which 
original Gmc A, /, / (from Ar. k^ t, p) became ^, ^, v in syl- 
lables which in Ar. were unaccented, s becoming z under the 
same circumstances. ^, ?, v afterwards were stopped into 
^, dy by and z became r through (D^. The ^, rf, b which arise in 
this way are called ^ weak,' to distinguish them from the strong 
g etc from Ar. gk Hence the so-called * grammatical change * 
by which *t^uhan (OE teon) * pull,' ^sSufan (OE seoJ)an) *boiV 
^kSusan (OE ceosan) 'choose* ^hafjan 'raise' have their past 
particc. ^togand (OE togen), *8o9and (OE soden), ^kozand (OE 
cor€n)y *havand (OE hafen). In these examples the unaccented 
syllable containing the breath open cons, is separated by an 
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intervening syllable from the acoented one. If the cons, is in 
contact with the accented vowel, the rule is that the breath 
open is preserved if the accented vowel precedes, as in ^tSuhaUy 
*br6j)ar (OE bropor) =Sk bArdtd, voiced if the accented vowel 
follows, as in *fa»er (OE /^rf<?r)=Sk jfitd, ^togd (OE toga) 
' leader.' As this weakening is due to the voicing influence of 
the surrounding vowel, it does not extend to the beginning 
of words. 

816. The next exception is Paul and Kluge's Law, by which 
early Qmc gg^ dd, bb, became ii^ it, pp, as in OE tmocc (early 
Gmc ^smuggd) compared with smugan * creep.' These double 
voiced stops arose from Ar. ->t», -gin with the accent on the 
following vowel, the weak n being assimilated to the preced- 
ing consonant; if, on the other hand, the accent is on the 
preceding vowel, the n is preserved. The change of Ar. -In 
into Qmc II foUows the same law: cp OIceL gin *eir from 
Ar. *(flno (Lt nlnui) with full from Ar. *pmd through Gmc 
*/olnd, yblld ; so also OE wulle from Ar. wlno. In the case 
of the stops + n the order of the changes was as follows : 
Ar. dkna dghna akn^ aghn^ (agii^) 
Gmo dhna dgna ah^ agn^ aknil 
ajnd 
agnd 

aggd aggd 
dhna dgna akk& akk& akk& 
Examples are : Goth. auAns ' oven ' from *iknos (Sk ukhd * pot '), 
OE 9wefn 'sleep' from *9toepno, OE liccian (cp Goth, laigon 
' lick ') from *li}And- (Gk likhneuo, OBg lizati) through ^lignd, 
*liggd\ OE itnocc from *smuind (OBg smykati s§ 'creep') 
through ^smu^nd, ^sniugnd, ^smuggd; OE Aoppian *hop' from 
'^iupnd (OBg iypeti) through *Auvnd, *Aubnd, *Aubbd. OE 
locc 4ock of hair' from *lugnd 'bent' (Gk lugtfo 'bend') 
through *luind, *hikd. After long vowels and diphthongs 
these double conss. were shortened. 

817. Some consonant-combinations show special develop- 
ments. Ar. sk, st, sp remain unchanged, as in OE ,/^=Lt 
piscis, steorra=Qk. aster, Lt stella, spiwan = Lt spud, Ar. zd 
becomes st, as in OE nest = Sk nldd (from *nizddy from 
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*ni^s{e)dd * sitting-down '), Lt nidus. Ar. z^A, zdh become zg^ 
zd^ as in OE mearg (Gmc ^mazga) =>OBg mozgU, Sk may a 

* marrow/ Goth, mizdo (OE nieard)=iQk miith6s^ Sk midH 

* reward.' 

818. Ar. kty pt becomes hty ft (through a^o, D<>o), as in Goth. 
a>i^tt=Gk oktoy haft * captive *=Lt captus. Ar. U {tth) becomes 
regularly m (through 0*0, DV^, vju), as in OE geiim% * certain ' = 
Gk ut69 from Ar. *witt6 (from ^widtS), sometimes %t by ana- 
logical and other influences, as in OE wdH 'thou knowest/ 
Goth, vaist (Gmc ^wam)y Gk oistAa, SkveltAa^ this ladst etc 
owing its ^ to the analogy of Gmc makt ^ thou mightest ' eta 
This M was shortened in Gmc after a long vowel or diphthong, 
as in ^Aaisi (OE Aas) ' command ' from *Aaiisi, *AaitU (cp Goth. 
Aaitan ' command '). So also OE moi * food ' from *mdMa^ *mdlta 
(cp Goth. «a^ 'food'). 

819. The variation between i and ^ etc in such forms as 
OE aucan, sUgan 'suck,' wicmg 'pirate,' wig 'war,' is often due 
to the influence of a lost nasal in Ar. In Ar. a nasal voiced 
a preceding breath stop under conditions which have not yet 
been determined (perhaps originally only when the syllable 
containing the stop was unaccented), as in Sk rgmin 'singing' 
{re 'song'), Gk mfgnumi 'mix' (Sk mi^d 'mixed'), Lt mendasa 
'mendacious' {meniiri vb), whence in Gmc a parallel alter- 
nation of h (^) with k etc. The probability of nasal influence 
in the case of wicing is confirmed by the cognate Lt vincere. 

820. The development of the Ar. back stops shows some 
peculiarities. The original representatives of Ax. k {kk\ g, gi 
in Gmc are AtOj kw, gto with the original Ar. rounding. But 
in an early stage of Gmc, in which Ar. o was still preserved 
as well as Ar. o, u^ u, the io was dropped before these round 
vowels, while it was kept before a, i, e. Thus Gmc ^hawwan 
(OE heawan) ' hew ' corresponds to Ar. *^(W- (Lt cudo^ OBg iewq), 
*kd 'cow' (OE cu) to Ar. ^gd (Sk gdus^ Lt bds)^ but *hmld 
' time ' (OE hml) to Lt qvietus, OBg poditi ' rest,' Olcel. kvass 
' sharp' (from *hvattd) to Lt eatus, Goth, kven 'woman' to Ar. 
*geni (Sk ya»i). The w is not developed initially before a 
cons.: OE hldf 'bread' (Gmc hlaild)=ili\h. klepas. Li weak 
Gmc syllables (315) hw becomes gw^ which drops its w before 
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original and «, as above, for example in Goth, fairguni 
(a}=:Gmc e)^ Liih. Perhinas (accent originally on the e). 
The w was, of course, kept before original a, t , e, but here the 
ff was dropt in accordance with Siever'a Law, by which every 
ffw — ^whether from Ar. i or ^i — ^becomes to in weak Gmc 
syllables, as in Goth, nau* ' corpse ' from *na{ff)w{8, Gk n^iMy 
Goth, wavi * maid ' from *nui(gi)toi, with which compare Goth. 
ma^us ^ boy ' from *ma^(ia)iis = Ar . magh4. The resulting alterna- 
tion of g and w in diffei*ent inflections of the same word 
according as the cons, was followed by an « or an s^ etc, 
was afterwards levelled in most cases, but has left traces 
in such forms as OE genwen^ ge^egen 'seen' (infin. 9e(m from 
^9eh{w)on). 

821. h was afterwards weakened to a breath initially, as 
in OE her^ Alud, and between vowels, as in OHG zeian, sekan^ 
where it was afterwards dropped: MnG (tseen, zeen), OE 
ten, geseon. h preserved its old sound finally, as in OHG mh, 
naht, OE geseah, nieht. 

822. The following is the correspondence of the Gmc to the 
Ar. consonants, starting^ for the saJ^e of convenience, from the 
later Gmc development : — 

h=Ar. * (OE heawan), c (OE feoh, Gmc ^fehu * property *= 
Skjorfptt), hh (Goth, haban *have'=Lt habere), At=:Ai. it. 

j= Ar. j (Goth, jui * yoke'=Sk yugdm). There seems also 
to have been a Gmc jt;, which appears in Goth, as ddj (=mm?), 
in OIceL as gg; €X\Q\ as in tvaddje, tv^ggjaz^OE twosgea *of 
two.' 

r=Ar. r (OE reht^U rectus). 

l=:Ar. I (OE lang=^lti longus). 

>=:Ar. t (Goth. >=Lt tu), th (OE /Spa 'troop,' Gmc 
^fdnpjo compared with Sk pdntkan 'road'). 

8= At. # (OE nosu^Lt ndstis), *(*)= Ar. tt (OE gewiss). 

B=: weak Ar. 9 (^kozand, Lt gustdre). zg, zd=Ai. zgh, zdh. 

wssAr. w (OE flra^=Sk veda\ weak Ar. *, gh (Goth, naui, 
mavi). There seems also to have been a Gmc wto, represented 
in Goth, by ggv (=:aWP?), in Olcel. by gg{v)y as in triggv, 
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trygg^OE treowe * faithful/ Olcel. hgggva ^^haggwa ^ OEi 
heaioan^^hauwan *hew' (Gmc ^hawwan). 

t=Ar.p (OE fader), j)A{OEfdm). ft-kr.pU 

n=Ar. g, n (OE lang, nosu). 

m=:Ax.m (OE medu). 

k=Ar. ^ (OE ceosan), j (OE c(>r« = Sk jirnd, OBg zrino). 
^Assweftk At. kn, gn, ghn. 

g=Ar. gh (Goth. gaH ' stranger '=Lt kostisy OBg gos(i\ ji 
(OE gold=OBg ^lato\ weak Ar. * (togand), weak Ar. H (OE 
fk?^/ 'nail ' =z Sk nakha). 

t= Ar. i (OE tfto»). *^=Ar. 9t, zd (OE *^(?<?rra, «<»^). ht,p 
=Ar. ^^, j9^. ^^=weak Ar. in, dn, dAn. 

d=Ar. rfA (OE medu), weak Ar. ^ (OE soden). 

p=Ar. J (OE *^j9 *9ap' = Sk sabar). /?p=weak Ar. je?», foi, 

b=Ar. M (OE 6^a»), weak Ar.^ {^Kaband). 

323. The change of Gmc ^, ^, v, ;? into ^, d, J, r, as in the 
OHG participles zogan {zokan\ sodan (sotan), haban (Aapan), 
koran is apparently common West Gmc. 

324. Final Gmc z is always dropped in WGmc, as in OE 
we (Goth, veis, Gmc *wlz), md 'more/ Goth. maf>=Gmo ^maiz 
(cp Goth, maiza). 

325. Another WGmc change is the doubling of conss. 
before j, which was then dropped in OHG and OE, but kept 
in Old Saxon. Examples are OSaxon willio (Goth. vUja), 
leggian (Goth, lagjan), biddian (Goth, bidjan), settian (Goth. 
iaijan), skeppian (Gk)th. ekajjjan) z= OE willa, l^cgan, biddan, 
sfttan, sc§pjpan. This doubling is in OSaxon and OE 
confined to conss. which are preceded by a short vowel; 
but the evidence of OHG forms such as leiUen from older 
^leitjen (Gmc *&irf;a«j)= OSaxon l^n, OE ladan, shows that 
it must once have been carried out, though soon dropped in 
OSaxon and OE. -r;- seems to have developed into rrj in 
OHG (^arr^= Goth, kauyan *hear'), but in the other lan- 
guages a parasitic vowel seems to have developed itself 
between the r and the^, which prevented the doubling, as in 
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OE h^e^ gen. ^p^tf*=Qoth. harji *anny,* A^rwi«=Qoth. hazjan 
* praise/ 



HIGH GERMAN COKSONANT-SHIFt* 

326. The second, or High German, consonant-shift is an 
independent, and much later phenomenon. The ffrst shift 
was probably completed (or nearly so) some centuries before 
our era, the second did not begin till probably at least five 
centuries after it. It was a gradual process^ which began in 
the highlands of Southern Germany, being carried oat most 
completely in the Alemannic and Bavarian dialects, and 
gradually spread northward to the Frankish dialects — along 
the Rhine even beyond Cologne — ^resulting in various com- 
promises between High and Low German, included under the 
common name of ' Middle-German,' to which group Modem 
High German belongs. 

327. The following are the changes which constitute the 
second shift :— 

Gmc kg, 2htd, «)>pbfv 
OHO ch,hh k h z,zz t d ph,ff p v b 

cA=aC, 0. ;2r=D5. ^'2^=5^S^. j)A=z\y>, 

328. The first change was the aspiration of ^, t, p into khy 
afterwards written ch^ *th^ joA, also written pf^ pointing to 
affrication (140), which in the case of z was carried out com- 
pletely in all the dialects. After a vowel all the affricates 
lost their stop, the second element being doubled by way of 
compensation, although the doubling is simplified finally, in 
accordance with the general rule of OHG spelling. Hence 
OE macian, ic, qpen^ scip appear in OHG as mahhon^ ih, ofan, 
shf. In one OFrankish text Gmc t between vowels is written 
jW*, after a vowel at the end of a word zs, as in waz9%ar^ dhazazz: 
OE water, J)at ; the other OHG mss writing zz, z : tcazzar, 
daz. In MnG this weakened z has become s-^waaser (vasar), 
dass (das) — but in MHG it never rhymes on *, from which 
it was no doubt distinguished by its dentality — Si-. InitiaUy, 
and after oonss, and when doubled (both by Gmc and West 
Gmc doubling) k, t,p remain affricates: Mom, cAom:=OE com, 
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werch^weore^ ioe{c)chen ^weecan \ phmning^pgningy helphan=^ 
ielpan, ske{p)phen^9c^ppan. In the above-mentioned Frankish 
text the strong affiicate of ^ is written z^ that of tt being ex- 
pressed by tz between vowels, by z finally: zit=iOE^ tid, holz^ 
Aolt, 9etzati uos^sfttan, scaz=9caU. In the other texts they 
write zz in sezzan as in wazzar etc. 

829. In the combinations 9k^ Hy spy tr^ ii, ft the stops are 
not shifted : /*ifc=OE /w, siein^ssitthiy tretan^ireda% fehtan^ 
feohtan. 

880. The change of ^ etc into k etc, as in kiparan = 0£ gebaren^ 
is confined to a few of the most southern dialects, g etc 
probably had their present South Qm pronunciation O' etc 
WQmc gg etc, on the other hand, are regularly unvoiced: 
Afucki = OE hrt/cg^ petti = bgdd, 

831. Gmc>6 was first voiced and then stopped, becoming d, 
as in dom^ erdaz:^01EiJ)omy eorpe. The intermediate w is written 
th and dh, rarely with the OE 9. 

882. Gmo/was no doubt voiced like>ft, but having become 
a lip-teeth instead of a simple lip cons., it was not stopped. 
The resulting > is expressed by / in the oldest texts, in 
accordance with OE usage, afterwards by the Romance Uj v : 
fater (m^^)=OE fader ^ fluot^flod^ grdvo^^gerotfa. In some 
late texts v is written initially after a preceding voiced sound, 
/ after a breath : tu vdkest, ih fdhe^ showing that v really 
meant >. 

888. Qmc Vy being a lip-cons., was easily stopped, becoming 
d, as in haban (OE hafen^ Gmc ^havarid) ptc of leffen (Qoth. 
hafjaUy OE hfhban) ' lift.' This h is sometimes written p in 
the southern dialects. 
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KUNES. 

GEBMAKIC. 

The oonsideration of the national Germanic alphabet — 
the Runic—has been deferred to the present place because its 
development cannot be understood without reference to the 
Gmc consonant-system. 

834. The oldest — common Gmc — Runic alphabet of 24 
letters is preserved in inscriptions going back to about the 
third century a.d. The order and values of its letters are 
as follows : 

12345678 9 10 II la 13 14 15 16 

pn^|^R<XP:H1^l$^wyh: 

fu}?arkgw hnijeupzs 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

t B M M r <> * M 

tbemli) od 

836. As regards the origin of the runes, there can be no 
doubt that they are taken either from the Greek or the Latin 
alphabet. 

836. The changes of shape in the runes are the result of the 
material on which they were carved, nl slabs of beechwood. 
The first result of this was the substitution of angles for 
curves : whether we derive the runic b and i from the later 
Latin curved or the earlier Latin and Greek angular forms, 
the result would necessarily be the same. So also with s. 
The second main change was the elimination of horizontal 
lines, as shown in the t ; this was to avoid cutting along the 
grain of the wood, which causes splintering and indistinctness. 
Convenience of cutting led to the substitution of perpendi- 
cular for sloping strokes, as in the a,' and also to inversion 
of some of the letters, as we see in the u. So also I would 
have assumed the form it has, whether it was taken from the 
Greek-Latin U or the exclusively Greek T. Finally, we have 
the principle of compactness : the side-strokes are never 
allowed to rise or descend beyond the top or bottom of the 
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main stem. Thus, as the side-strokes of F could not be bent 
downwards without confusion with F^ a, they had to be 
moved lower down so that they could be turned up with- 
out projecting above the top level of the main stroke. We 
now see that the most refractory letter was E. By turning 
it on its side they got two upright stems, and by simplifying 
the two other strokes into a broken line — by which at the 
same time they got rid of the horizontal stroke— they evolved 
the runic M • Other changes were made to differentiate letters 
that would otherwise be Confounded, as in the case of M ^ 
and M ^) H ^ aiid i^ n. We see from ^ ^A= Oreek-Latin > that 
the main stem might be lengthened. Hence there is no 
necessity for identifying ^o with the Greek omega: it may 
just as well be a modification of the angular equivalent of the 
Qreek-Latin 0, which would, besides, have been liable to 
confusion with one of the forms of the g-rune ^ which is 
exactly that of an angular O. 

837. The fifteenth rune 1r occurs only in the very oldest 
Scandinavian inscriptions, where it is the regular symbol of 
that front-modified r which dtands for Gmc ^, as in the nom. 
sg XPUl^lH' ffastir =zLi Aostis, original r being represented by 
R, as in Hi^R+P Aoma. The t — which has the form ^ (pos- 
sibly only an ornamental variety) in one alphabet — seems to 
point to the old Greek-Italian I rather than the late Latin Z. 

338. We may now turn to the new letters. ^ i) is clearly 
ft reduplication of < ^, and §j of \i (possibly of <). P ^ i^ 
probably a modification of runic H u. 

839. X^ and M^ appear to be reduplications of <^ and 
Greek-Latin D respectively. Another view is that they are 
the Greek X iA and ® tA resp. ; but it is difficult to see how 
these letters could have been applied to Gmc sounds which at 
that time were either Ar. ^A, dA or else some modification 
of them — one would rather expect them to be applied to the 
Gmc representatives of Ar. AA, A, tA, t. The use of Greek- 
Latin D to express }) seems to point to a stage in which 
'^ expressed both t and >&, ^ both d and 9 — that is, when 
Vemer's Law had begun to work, as is further shown by the 
existence of a runic z. When dA became simple d^ a new sign 
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was made by first doubling and then joining back to back two 
^s, so that the old > ^ came to have the exdusiye value ^, 
which was afterwards made to include that oij), in order to 
avoid the greater ambiguity of ^ =both t and /. The value 
of OE 9 was in later times extended in the same way, so 
that it stood for the breath as well as the voiced sound. The 
runic X g was probably formed, on the analogy of ^4, by a 
modification of <, which, in the runic alphabet as in the Latin, 
seems to have been originally the only back cons. 

340. The value of runic p/ does not prove conclusively 
that the runic alphabet must be of Latin origin, for in Qreek 
itself such spellings as fHE = f/ from At. ^stoe through ^stohe^ 
show that the digamma must often have had the sound of o. 

341. The evidence of the forms of the letters is strongly in 
favour of the Latin origin, but chronological arguments show 
that the runes must have been borrowed several centuries 
before our era, at a time when the Germanic tribes could not 
have been influenced by the Romans, for otherwise sufficient 
time would not be allowed for their divergence from their 
original forms. On the whole the most probable theory 
seems to be that the runes are of indirect Greek origin, and 
that they were adopted by the Goths' from some non-Germanic 
tribe of central Russia about the third century b.o. 

OLD-ENGLISH. 

842. The following changes of form and value occur in 
the OE runes. As the sound a became a very generally in 
OE, F^ naturally took the latter value, a new sign for a 
being formed by a slight modification — ff a. The name of 
[^ was *ansiis, which in OE by regular sound-change becomes 
OS; hence ^ with a slight modification — f^ — became the symbol 
of 0, 0, keeping the place of the old ^, which with its new 
value was relegated to the end of the alphabet. The name of 
the original o-rune was opil, which in OE became cepil ; hence 
St assumed the value ce, cs. A sign for y was made by com- 
bining u and i into Rj. The diphthong T ea (or eo'i) is of 
obscure origin. Of the conss. Q J was disused because o had 

H 
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been stopped into m, and as g before front vowels had become 
ffi, the rune x 9^ became the symbol of original j as well 
as of g. The pure back a was then provided with a special 
symbol by modifying X into M gar. In the OE runes k is 
represented by k c^ ii^ various forms, and by iR, which is 
evidently a modification of the ^ar-rune, and probably stands 
for the back a as distinguished from q, of which cen appears 
to be the proper symbol. 

848. The foUowing is the correspondence of the OE and 
Omc runes to the original Greek or Latin forms. 



Gk-Lt 


Runic 
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Additional OE runes : 


f^ 


a ie 


t* 


o oe 


T 


y P 
e» ear 




a gfir 
a — 
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OLD-ENGLTSH SOUNDS. 

DIALECTS AND TEXTS. 

844. There were four chief dialects of OE : (i) Northumbrian 
(North.), (a), Mercian (Merc.), corresponding to the later Mid- 
land, (3) West'Saxon ( WS), (4) Kentish (Kt). Noi-th. and Merc, 
together form the Anglian group. Kt represents the dialect 
of ^the Jutes, WS that of the Saxons ; together they form the 
Southern group. 

846. The oldest dated ms containing 0£ words is a Kt 
charter of 679, but some of the Runic inscriptions are prob- 
ably older. At the end of the 9th cent, a great revival of 
prose literature in WS took place under Alfred, and hence- 
forth WS becomes the official language of the laws and 
charters, although the local dialects are still represented in 
more or less unsophisticated texts. The 0£ texts up to 900 
preserved in contemporary mss, with the exception of Al&ed's 
works and the Chronicle, together with the Runic inscriptions, 
are given in my Oldest English Texts (OET). 

846. North, extended from the Humber to the Forth. 
Early North. (eNorth.) from 700 or earlier to 800 or some- 
what later is scantily represented by Runic inscriptions, 
short poems and proper names, all printed in OET. Late 
North. (INorth.) of the latter half of the loth cent, is repre- 
sented by the interlinear gloss in the Durham Qospels (Du.) 
and the Durham Ritual (Rit.), both of which are quite free 

H a 
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both from WS and Scandinavian influence. There are no 
North, char^^ters. 

347. Mercian extended from the Thames northward. 
eMerc. is represented (partly at least) by the Corpus glossary 
(Cp), and in a very pure and consistent form by the Vespasian 
Psalter (VP), which is probably (as also Cp 1) West-Mercian, 
and by some WMerc. charters. IMerc. (South Yorkshire) 
is represented by the interlinear gloss in the Rushworth ms 
of the Gospel of Matthew (Bu.), the gloss on the other gospels 
being a copy of Du. The language of the later Merc, charters 
is greatly mixed with WS. 

848. WS occupied the whole district south of the Thames, 
with the exception of Kent, and apparently of SuiTey, whose 
dialect seems to be nearly Et. WS seems also to have 
spread up the valley of the Severn, and so encroached on the 
Merc, dialect. The oldest document of WS is a charter of 
778, followed by one of 847. There are very few eWS 
charters. The most important eWS texts are Alfred's trans- 
lation of Gregory's Pastoral Care (Past.), and of Orosius 
(Or.), together with the Parker text of the Chronicle (PChr), 
all preserved in contemporary mss. IWS is represented most 
purely in uElfric's Homilies (uEfcH). 

849. eKt is represented (partly at least) by the Epinal 
and Erfurt glossaries (Ep., Ef.), the former probably written 
at the beginning of the 8th cent., and by numerous charters 
in an apparently pure dialect. IKt is represented by a 
few charters and by glosses on the Proverbs of Solomon 
(Kgl). 

850. Very little is known of the East-Anglian dialects of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, although there are a few late Suffolk 
charters. The East-Anglian dialects (perhaps including that 
of Essex) seem to have had some features in common with 
Kt (which may be partly the result of common WS influence), 
forming with it a special South-Eastem group. 

861. Most of the IWS mss which are copies of earlier ones 
show a mixture of forms of different periods : they never 
retain the older forms consistently, and hardly ever carry out 
their own spellings consistently. There is also a considerable 
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mixture of dialect. This is especially the case in the poetical 
texts, which are mostly loth and nth cent, copies of Anglian 
originals. 

ORTHOGEAPHT. 

862. The Anglo-Saxons brought with them to England 
their national runic alphabet. On their conversion to Chris- 
tianity they adopted the Latin alphabet in its British form. 
At first the Latin and the Runic alphabet continued to be 
used side by side, the one in writing, the other in inscriptions, 
without influencing one another. Li the oldest mss we find 
w expressed by «(w), ^ by tA, and it is not till the 9th century 
that these digraphs are generally superseded by the more 
convenient p and J? of the Runic alphabet. Some of the in- 
scriptions show a mixture of Roman uncials and runes. 

868. The OE alphabet consisted of the following letters, 
those in () being only occasionally used : a, a, tf, (^), i, 0, «, y ; 
*, ^, d, ?,/, g, h, {k), I, m, n,p, (qu), r, *, ^, j5, «?, a?, (z). 

364. In determining the values of the letters in OE we 
must be guided by the traditional pronunciation of Latin, 
remembering, however, that the pronunciation learnt by the 
Anglo-Saxons was more archaic than that of the Continentt 
The evidence of such Welsh loan-words as cwyr from Lt cera 
shows that the Celts pronounced Lt c as a everywhere, and it 
is to Celtic tradition we must ascribe such OE spellings as 
Cfe«^=our Kent, while in the OHG of the 8th cent, c before 
front vowels was used to express (ts), as in cit=zU. z still 
had its original value of (dz), as shown by the spelling hdzarvs 
:= Lazarus in Past. OE spelling is also very archaic in its 
retention of y in its original value of Greek u f , while in 
OHG it had been confounded with i, and almost entirely 
disused. y=f survives to the present day in Swed. and Dan., 
having been introduced into Scandinavia by the Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries. Lastly may be noted the separation of ae^ oe 
and e, which on the Continent were soon levelled under simple 
e. Here, again, the Scandinavian languages show English 
influence, oe is always written in two letters, but ae is con- 
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tracted into a^ especially in WS, the earlier texts writing in- 
diflFerently ae^ a^ ^ (in which the tag is a shortened a), and — 
by omission of the tag of ^ — e. In VP e is regularly written 
for short a, and a, ae, ^ are reserved for a. In Kt, both early 
and late, e is freely used both for a and a. In this book the 
f of the mss is printed a, to avoid confusion with the normal- 
ized ^ parallel to g. 

866. There is, however, a good deal of uncertainty about 
OE pronunciation, owing especially to the defects of their 
consonant-symbols, ^, for instance, being a veiy ambiguous 
letter. Here we must be guided by comparison with the 
cognates, and with the ME and MnE forms, as also by the 
laws and analogies of OE itself, and the variations of its 
spellings. 

8TBE8S (metre) ^ 

856. As quantity and stress are as essential elements of 
metre as time and barring are of music, it follows that the 
metres of a dead language ought to be, or at least may be, 
sure guides to its quantity and stress. 

But in practice it is impossible fully to harmonize the 
natural quantity and stress of a language with the artificial 
quantity ai\d stress of metre ; one or other must go to the 
wall. Thus, our present verse is based mainly on the natural 
stress of the language, each strong stress marking the begin- 
ning of a foot (bar). But the stress-groups of ordinary speech 
amount to nothing more than prose: to make these stress- 
groups into metrical feet it is necessary to have them of equal 
(or proportionate) length, and in English verse we lengthen 
or shorten syllables without scruple in order to make the feet 
of the requisite length. In Qreek and Latin, on the contrary, 
the language itself supplied the quantities, and the division 
into feet (barring) was effected by an artificial metrical stress 
(ictus), which completely overrode the natural stress of the 
language. It was natural in Greek and Latin to found metre 
on the quantities rather than the stresses of the language 
partly because stress was probably not very prominent, but 

' Rieger : Die alt- und angelMichBisohe Tenkanst. 
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maiiily because of the strictness and clearness of the dis- 
tinctions of quantity and their entire independence of position 
and accent. In English these conditions are so imperfectly 
fulfilled that it is almost impossible to reproduce in it even so 
simple a metre as the Greek hexameter. In some languages, 
especially those which have no marked distinctions of stress 
(and quantity) the natural language supplies nothing but the 
number of syllables, which is strictly adhered to, such a 
variation as daa for da (as in the hexameter) not being allowed. 
We have then three varieties of metres, if we class them 
according to their linguistic basis : (1) «^rtf»i9-metre, (2) quantity- 
metre, (3) ^llable-metiQ. 

867. There are, of course, endless compromises possible. 
Even in Greek there can be no doubt that the natural quan- 
tities were often forced in metre ; and in English the best 
poets are influenced by an unconscious respect for the natural 
quantities of the language. 

868. Old-English verse is a remarkable instance of such 
a compromise. In it the number of syllables is perfectly 
indifferent, as long as they do not interfere with the other 
conditions. Quantity is rigorously observed within certain 
limits, but the main element is the natural stress of the 
language, both word- and sentence-stress, whose laws are 
observed with great strictness. Alliteration is indissolubly 
connected with stress. Each full (long) verse has four stresses, 
and is divided by the caesura into two half (short) verses, 
bound together by alliteration : one or two accented syllables 
in the first half verse and one in the second beginning with 
any vowels (generally different) or the same consonant, the 
last alliterative syllable being always the last but one : 

)7acom anngan | edldoT J^egna, 
(Z^dcene monn | domege weorj^od. 
868. The alliterating syllable must not only be the stressed 
one of the word it belongs to, but this word must also have 
the strongest stress of any in the half verse. We know by 
the written accents of OHG mss that in all syntactical com- 
binations of nouns (subst. or adj.) the fijrst member of the 
group had the main stress, the verb being regularly subordinated 
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to the noun, and the metrical laws show the same principle 
was followed in OE also. Thus in such a line as 

^nu Beanstanes | sd]fe gel&ste 
sunu necessarily takes the alliteration because it precedes 
Beanstdneiy and such a line as Beanstanes sunu sb^e gelaste 
would be impossible, because then Beanstanes would take the 
chief stress and alliteration, while, on the other hand, it would 
be quite regular if some verb were substituted for Beanstanes, 
So also in such groups as -j^eoden \mare^ 'meere ipeoden * famous 
prince,' 'earan .twdy 'twegen -fet^ 'j^eoden iHrdPgdr^ 'wordum itats, 
'hand and irand 'hand and shield.' Quantitative, half-pro- 
nominal adjectives, such euafela, manig, eall form an exception : 
lealles 'manncynnes. 

860. Pronouns are generally subordinated to verbs as well as 
to nouns, often also to prepositions : n^ig heora 'fohte^ 'of Aiera 
'apelum. Emphatic pronouns, such as self^ d}er^ ah, agper are, 
however, treated like nouns. Even unemphatic personals 
and demonstratives (articles) sometimes take the full stress 
from a noun or another pron. : 'u?icer twega * us two,' /« 'me 
sealdesty on '^m dage 'pisses llfes, 

361. Adverbs are treated like nouns when they form a sort 
of compound with a following noun or verb : 'wide gesiene, 
'feoTtan cumeny 'inn gdn, 'bl standan. If the adv. follows the 
verb, it generally loses its stress : 'wlitan purh, 'fehp qPer to. 
In other cases adverbs, especially quantitative and intensive (cp 
the corresponding adjj., § 359) (lo not generally take the stress: 
micle 'IScfrey ful 'JiccUce, nealks 'swasUce * not pleasantly.' 
Other adverbs, such as ku, swd, fSer, ^ne sometimes take the 
stress from the verb, but often not: ^non he gesohte, ku 
'lamp eowl 

862. A finite verb is generally subordinated to an in- 
finitive, participle or finite verb dependant on itself, just as if 
they were nouns : ge moton 'gangan, 'Hdan wolde, eow het 's§cgan, 
her sindon gef^ede, cwadon^t hS 'loare, 

868. The fundamental principle of OE sentence-stress 
evidently was to stress the modifying, attributive word, which 
was generally put before the word modified. 
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Composition-stress. 

364. In composition the same principle is evident: the 
modifying word comes first, and takes the stress, as in 'heofon^ 
rice, 'heard'§cg * hard of edge,' 'soj^-fast, 'eorjhlic, where the un- 
stressed second element has had its vowel shortened (Qoth. 
-leik). 

Abstract (verbal) substantives compounded with inseparable 
particles throw the stress on to the particle in the same way, 
as in 'andswam] and the analogy of Sk makes it probable that 
this was also the parent Ar. accent. The corresponding 
verbs take the stress on the rdot, the particle being often 
weakened, so that we have in OE such pairs as : 
•and-giet * intelligence' on-gietan 

•8ef-j7unca * grudge ' of 'J^yncan 

•or-J^anc * device ' a-Jrgncan 

•u}7-gang * escape ' o^'gangan 

•bi-ggng * worship ' be'gangan 

Substantives corresponding to verbs with separable prefixes 
(361) take the stress on the particle in the same way, thus 
to the separable compound verb 'inn-gdn corresponds the in- 
separable compound subst. 'inn-gang, 

866. The diflerent treatment of* substt and verbs is due 
to the fact that andgiet etc were true compounds already in 
parent Gmc, while in on'gietan as well as inn-gdn there was 
only a loose collocation of the two elements, so that the accent 
could be put either on the particle or verb, according as the 
one or the other was more emphatic. In Sk there is no such 
thing as inseparable verb-composition. In a normal Sk 
independent sentence the verb is put at the end and has no 
accent, which is taken by the preceding particle, as in dpa 
gaccAati *he goes away,' while in a dependant sentence the 
particle yields its stress to the verb, as in yo 'pa gdcchati * who 
goes away.' The former corresponds to the OE 'inn-gdn, the 
latter to 'wlitan purh, on-gietan. Such compounds as ongietan 
did not become inseparable tiU the prefix had lost its in- 
dependent meaning, as also, in many cases, its independence 
of form. 
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866. The same Btressing of the root-word is common in 
compounds of prep. + subst. or adverb, such as to'dagy ofdune^ 
tagadre^ herforan^ where we have similar weakenings of the 
first element^ ofdune becoming adune^ and even dune in dune^ 
itigaHf be-^itan becoming butan, etc. 



QUANTITY. 

Metres 

867. The line quoted above 

]>a com inn-gan | ealdor ]?egna 
is an example of the quantitative element in OE verse in its 
simplest form : 

§£ aa I aa a& 

While the quantity of the unstrest syllables is indifferent, the 
substitution of such a word as cyning for ealdor would spoil the 
verse : it would be too short. 

868. Such a half-verse as cyning on corpre is, on the other 
hand, correct, because Ma is metrically equivalent to da. 

868. The number of unaccented syllables between the 
stresses may be increased even to three, as in arest gesohte^ 
sagde se^e cupe. But such a half- verse as *aresta sohte would 
be impossible, because when a long strest syllable is followed 
by a medial sellable, this medial syllable takes a secondary 
stress, and the verse becomes too heavy. 

870. The following are the five main types of the second 
half-verse, which is more regular in its structure than the 
first (note that the quantity of weak and half-strong syllables, 
and of strong syllables at the end of a verse is indifferent) : 

{a) aa aa : ealdor ]7egna 

{h) -a(a) aa a : si]7]7an serest wear]? 

{c) -a(a) a aa : ond hea}70w£dum 

{d) a a'aa : feond manncynnes 

{e) a-aa a : Su}7d$na folc 

871. It will be observed that the truncation of the second 
foot of {b) and of the first of {c) is made up by the initial weak 

^ Sieven : Zur rhjthmik del gennaniichen allittentioniveraei (Paxil nnd 
Braunei Beitriige, x). 
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syllables— the * auftakt,' while {d) and (e) are weighted by the 
additional half-stress, whose quantity is indifferent. Similarly 
in {a) if the second half of the first foot is a half-strest syllable, 
the following stress-syllable may be short, as in 'tcyrd \oft 
ngrej)^ d'a aa being felt as of equal weight with da da, 

372. In (c) the immediate succession of two long stress- 
syllables as in gebun hafdon is generally avoided, either by 
resolving the first stress into two short syllables, as in the 
example above, or else by having the next stress-syllable 
short, as in o« land B^na, Here there is no compensation else- 
where in the verse. 

378. In the first half- verse the same types re-appear, but 
with certain licenses in the introduction of half-strong and 
weak syllables, which are often associated with double alliter- 
ation. 

Orthography. 

374. The metre enables us to settle the quantity of accented 
vowels with certainty in many cases, but in many it fails. It 
tells us nothing about the quantity of unstrest vowels (for the 
fact that such a word as bindere takes a secondary stress on 
its second syllable has nothing to do with the length of that 
syllable), or of vowels followed by more than one cons. It 
therefore becomes necessary to examine the ms evidence. 

376. Doubling of long vowels is common in the oldest mas, 
and occurs throughout the OE period. It is often confined 
to monosyllables, as in aa * ever.' 

376. In VP the short a is written ^, as in cester^ hefde^ bee, 
<§ being written ae (a, ^), as in daely dal, d^lan. The diphthong 
ei having become simple e, this sound is sometimes exprest by 
«, as in eily deid^ely ded in Cp,/m^ Du. In WS ig is used 
to express ^, as in astigge in the Fast., wiggend, and in the later 
hig^hiy etc. 

877. There are a few accents in Cp, and in the loth cent, 
they become common, though there is no ms which accents 
fuUy. VP has a few doublings, but no accents. Accents and 
doubling are sometimes combined : toiif^ wUf OET, dd BIH. 
Sometimes two accents are written on one vowel (as in a 
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charter of 997). The OE accent is the ' apex * of the Latin 
inscriptions. According to the general principles of British 
calligraphy it is generally finished off (like the straight final 
stroke of many letters) with a tag, which has misled most 
German editors into printing it as a circumflex. It is often 
diflScult to know what vowel it is put on, but as there can be 
no doubt that it was written upwards, we must assume that 
it is meant to be over the letter where it begins. But it often 
begins distinctly on a preceding or following cons., and is 
sometimes even shifted on to the vowel of another syllable : 
hSganuniy hegdnum Leechd., wardfij apds Or. In the first instance, 
however, the accentuation may be intentional (cp 381). 

878. As the older editors omit the accents, while Eemble 
and the Germans normalize, and Thorpe sophisticates the ms 
evidence, it is difficult to get at it. Thorpe's Chronicle is, 
however, reliable. So also are the Cambridge ed. of the 
Gospels, Cockayne's Leechdoms, Godwin's Guflac, the Blick- 
ling Homilies (BIH), and my own GET, Past., and Or. 

879. The accuracy of the mss differs greatly. The best 
is the (Lauderdale) Or., which has hardly more than two 
undoubted errors. PChr has nothing doubtful down to 
937 (except w^g). Both mss, however, accent sparingly, and 
confine their accents to a few words, such as the pret. /(&■. 
The Cambridge ms of iEfcH printed by Thorpe (but not (u 
printed by him) is fairly good, as also the WS Gospel of Mtt. 
The Past, accents freely, but often very inaccurately : it would 
be easy to prove from this text that every vowel in the 
language was long ; if, however, we disregard every case in 
which a word is accented only once, most of the anomalies 
disappear. In the following details a single occurrence of a 
doubled vowel, or of an accent in Or. has been considered 
authoritative, but, as a rule, no quotations have been made 
from the accented words of the other texts unless the word (or 
some inflection etc of it) occurs at least twice in the same ms. 
Wherever an isolated form is quoted from these texts, it is 
enclosed in (). 

880. In some cases it seems doubtful whether the accent 
was not meant to indicate something else than quantity. 
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neopouard, eduaelle' in Cp, together with Huiliun (OET), seem to 
show that u^ ilu were used for consonantal u, uu = to, Cp iW«=: Lt 
jus in the Leechd. Such accentuations as fdtu (twice on one 
page in Past.), Spene (Past.), cyning (Chr), gecuron (Chr), ahridde 
(^fcH) cannot possibly indicate length, which would be against 
metre and the whole history of the language, and if they mean 
anything at all, it must be stress, which the scribe confused 
with quantity. 

881. But there are many accents which cannot be anything 
but the result of pure carelessness. The accents not being 
required by the reader (I myself being able to read an un- 
accented quite as fluently as an accented text), came to be 
regarded as ornaments, without which the page had a bare 
look, and were consequently partly written mechanically, 
partly dashed in almost at random. Sometimes, of course, 
quantity-marks are a help, as in the case of God^sA god^ which 
latter is often written goody g6d in the homilies, the striving 
after distinction being evident in such a collocation as godes 
good in BIH. Hence when a scribe deliberately writes God 
with an accent, as happens once in the Or. and several times in 
^fcH, we can only ascribe it to careless neglect of the context. 
So also when we find in GuJ^l. ic write subj. pret. followed by 
the correct pres. ic tcrCte, A very puzzling feature of some 
later texts, such as two mss of the Leechd., is their accentua- 
tion of inflectional syllables : bogds, wardn^ buierdn, namdn, 
sylfduy drincdn, gehwrndum^ langum^ wearmum, umndum, nemnSi^. 
But this is probably merely the result of dashing in the 
accents after the page has been written, the accent being 
meant for the preceding syllable. It often happens that the 
accents get worse in the middle of a ms. Thus in Past, they 
seem more careless after pp. 70-80, and in the WS Luke there 
is a marked change for the worse after cap. 12. 

882. The results of metrical and accentual evidence can 
often be confirmed by that of ME, especially as shown in 
Orm's spelling, and MnE. 

888. The lengthening of final strest vowels is proved by 
the accents : «/, geS, H Du. ; M Ru. ; ^, M iEfcH ; hS, j^Sy mSy 
p&^ U^ kig Mtt. In Mtt the emphatic pronominal se is often 
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accented : /w ys %e he pampe gecweden yn. . ; */ de towyrpf. . ; s4 
hy9, . ; W/e seg^. The article se is not accented in Mtt, and 
rarely elsewhere. There is no accentual authority for a dis- 
tinction between ne ' neither ' and ne ' not/ n4 occurring only 
sporadically in both senses — oftenesi in that of ' not.' 

884. There is unmistakable evidence of lengthening before 
single conss. in subordinate monosyllabic words : 

6f (prep, and adv.) Past., Or., Chr. 

6n (prep, and adv.) Past., Or., Du., iSfcH. Also dn in Or. 

Ac (conj.) BIH, Leechd. Orm has ace. 

at prp. VP. dat VP. giet Past, ggi, gU iEfcH ; g^t often 
elsewhere. 

For other words the evidence is not so full : 

U (OET), Past, (often), and elsewhere. kU Chr. /^ Chr. 
Pronominal /^ in Mtt. 

him Or. 

ie Ct. mSc Du. 

hU (OET). hwM iEfcH. 

885. Lengthening in the following prefixes seems to fall 
under the same head : 

dr-wene .^cH, Srwrgneue Past. 
dn^syn Mtt. 

^n-asecgendlie, ungemetlicy dnmilUung Or. in- Du., i£fcH, Mtt, 
Gu)^L 

wdnn-^pedig Ov.^ican-, 
fdrdSn in Or. is more doubtful. 

886. If the lengthenings of on and of un^ etc are parallel, 
we should expect to find the prefix a- (which was probably 
short at an earlier period) lengthened in the same way as iiod 
etc. That this was the case is proved by the accents : drede 
etc OET, dsendan etc Or., Past., Ru., iEfcH, GuJ>l. (not in Du. ?). 
The later weakenings oion and of seem to have been lengthened 
by the analogy of this older i-: {dweg, dmang, dduit€)=zonwegy 
cngemangj qfdiine Chr. tdbrac PChr shows that the older prefix 
ti- was levelled under the prp. to. 

887. There are similar lengthenings in strong words also : 
boor, goor Cp. foot (?) Ep. tcir * man * Past. 

wil Past. 
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paat^pap Cp. 

loob Cp, I6f Past, (often), iEfcH, and elsewhere, loff in O. 

fraam^ haam Ep. 

bet{t) compar., UtwrencoM^ andg{t{e) Past. 

888. These lengthenings seem to be the result of analogy: 
«»-, for instance, becoming un^ because there are several 
common words ending in -un {dun, tun etc), but only rare and 
doubtful ones in -un (ffefun, gestun, gemun). on, again, is the 
only word in -on, except /o» and Awon, which are practically 
mere variants oijiam and hwiem, and are frequently written 
^«, hwan (there are, of course, many words in -^=-a«, such 
as gemgn, swgn). loer and toel are almost the only words in -el 
and -er (except the imperatives ber, stel, which would follow 
the analogy of beran, itelan), there being also very few in -^, 
and none in -fl. The only words in -of are of, Aqf, Iqf, while 
there are many in o (kef sb, prt, behof, hrof^ glqf etc). The only 
words in '•or are bor, gor, spor, dor, the last two being probably 
long as well as the others, get * yet ' is almost the only word 
in -^ besides (and)get and 9et. The only word in ^t is bft, 
where the analogy of meaning of betan may have helped the 
lengthening. Short monosyllables seem to be altogether in 
a minority in OE. 

888. The original short vowels were no doubt preserved (i) 
in inflections: Idf, lofes, lofu; (2) when the word was un- 
emphatic. 

890. 9000 in Ep. for the normal iocc of Cp and buuc in Cp 
=buc€ 'buccula' of Ep. look like a confusion between conso- 
nant- and vowel-length. So also ic dnn Ct, mdn, mdnn, mdn, 
mdnn, mdn. Past., mdn Or., mdn, mSn Chr. Many of these last 
are the impersonal man ' one,' which was weak, and probably 
had a short n, and therefore falls under the same head as on. 
ke ongU{t) Past. (^4, 9iss) Past. 

891. (ar^as, wdcc, £cce, iinr6dt=unrdt, bidtende^bitende) in 
Du. show the confusion still more clearly : here the quantity 
is indicated twice over. In (Mnin, Unnen) the later history of 
the words seems to show that there was real doubling of the 
cons., as in dttor etc below. 

892. Accentuation of short syllables followed by an un- 
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strest syllable is mostly sporadic (380). But not in the 
following cases : 

yrian iEfcH. 

K«<? -^fcH often. Analogy of */1 

Mfenleasty hdfene ^fcH. Sfen Mtt. 6fer Past, (cp linder 
Past.). 

(lifsadf gelhas) Da. 

wMere John ; analogy of iodt% or confusion with *wattre ? 
ic Ste {iStan^ etad^ it) Mark, and similarly in Du. 

fMer GuJ^l. 

388. w lengthens in the WS -w : Mw ^fc, niwe ESzy Mtt, 
Luke. 

884. g seems to have a lengthening influence : 

d^g iSfcH, Luke and elsewhere. 

wig Past., very often. 

hdgay Mgian ^fcH. 

gesUgeUy hrdgel Qu]?!. 

icgum Chr. 
So also in the verbal endings: fcBstnaagvt Du., tauniggendum 
BIH (gelacntgan), geendigian, man^anne {(^onc(a9) Past. Here, 
however, the lengthening may be partly compensatory. The 
lengthening in dag etc seems to be explained by i£fc's 
spellings dtsigy weig, the accent really indicating the glide: 

886. The lengthenings before vowellikes + cons. (* group- 
lengthenings ') are important : 

r! ryifdrpQu^l 

m : dm ^fcH, Mark, Luke, berim Du. yman Leechd. 
Aifme Leechd. ^6m Ct, GuJ?l. 

rt: eart BIH. Pdrt Chi. 

rd : hiardige Leechd. -giard Chr. f^rd^ fird Chr. wurdan 
Chr. Me Verc. wdrd iEfcH, Du., Luke, gewdrden Luke, broord 
Ef. is probably an error of the German scribe, (wj^rrf, fortoyrd) 
BIH, 

1 : 11 : walUy fael [not in helUy iellan, etc.] VP. aalle (dlle) 
Du. 

If: cal/YP. 

Im : cwalman VP. 
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It : gemiBlian VP, 

Id : aldo^ onhaldan VP, haaldum = ealdum^ did, sdld, Du. ffdld Ru. 

n: nn: oferwdnn, ongdnn ^EfcH. [But cp § 390.] 

no : {sienne, stdnco) Du. tostdncte iEfcH. inc Mark, dnncan 
Leecbd. 

ng: {onfeingon, grfeng) Du. {feng very frequent in Or.; 
never accented] sprdng, gettrdngian -^fcH. €engel only once in 
VP ; engel frequent in VP. 

nd : dnda iSfcH ; hd^id Or., Luke ; hdnd, Idnd Du. ; bewdnd, 
fdndian iEfcH. synd Luke ; wind Or., Luke, BIH. dnde Du., Luke ; 
geendod iEfcH; 9endaH Mtt. Mnd * hundred' Du. ; gebunden 
iSfcH ; apinden Leechd. ; Lundenhyrig Chr. ; getnynd elsewhere. 

mp : heldmp iEfcH ; geldmjp GuJ?!. 

mb : Idrnh iEfcH, John. 

896. We may sum up by saying that these lengthenings were 
absent from the earliest WS, but fully developed in later WS and 
Anglian, those before I- being early Mercian as well in most cases. 

397. Long vowels are kept before bc and at : 

pBBC VP. 

gaMt, gdst Du., gdst iBfcH. nuist Or., maaste Du. mast^ 
9rastan VP. weste{ne) Mark, dusi Leechd. Hence lengthening 
in Crisi iEfcH. 

898. Lastly, we have isolated lengthenings before 
sn : erne Du. 

fli : stefne (stdfen), Luke. 

ft: e/tChr. 

fd: A^deQuyi. 

X : fdxes Leechd. lettoux ^fcH. 

899. Length seems to have been kept in such words as dUor, 
to judge from {geMtrap^ gdddra, gdddre, hluddre) in iEfcH. up Past, 
upahehban Or., appears as upp iEfcH, up{p) Mtt, the p being 
doubled by the analogy of uppan. The older form was no 
doubt upy the later upp, the spelling 4pp being a confusion. 

400. Compensatory lengthening is seen in sw^ra Leechd., 
fira Verc, hool 'Ep.^AolA^ hdles Ct; and where an h has been 
dropped after the r and /, it is confirmed by the metre, which, 
however, shows that the lengthening was constant only in 
those words in which the original h was followed by a vowel : 

I 
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fvra» {fifiho gpl OSaxon), sunora, dnettan^*onAaitjan, aretta=: 
^urhaitja. The short vowel in such a form as feores, which 
the metre shows to have existed side by side with the normal 
feares^ is explained by the influence of the uninflected fecrh. 
The metre also shows pyrel^Pyrely due to an older alternation 
*pyrel^ ^Jtyrles from *fyfrhil, ^PyrhUs, 

401. The dropping of g (chiefly in IWS) before /, «, i 
lengthens the preceding vowel : 

HI Past. 

rSn Or., iBfcH. gin Vera ongen Mtt. befrlneTide^ befrdn ^fcH. 
fin Mtt, Luke. 

ge^d, heUd Or. %^de, lede ^fcH, Luke, hrdd Ou}>l. 

402. When, in inflection, derivation, or composition, another 
cons, is added to a cons, preceded by a long vowel, the length 
of the vowel seems to be generally kept : 

Aersumian Du. rCxian Chr. gitsung Past. 

io d6nne Past., ^cH. 

wifman Or. 

vyCngeard Mtt. 

Mt {^h^tt^ hdfep)y sc^t {=sceotefi) Or. Idt {=ladepj latefi) 
MtcH.gem/UelAii. faUYf. A^rdeDxx. Idh'de.ffrde Luke, ge-^ 
heende Cp. geflymde Chr. geScde Du. afedde Or. ladde VP. 
Iddde Qu];l. ddndum BIH. toiadom Or., Past., Luke. 

408. Shortening before cons.-groups is uncertain, the evi- 
dence being, of course, purely negative. I have not met 
with any accents before ht in such words as hrohte^ 9ohte^ ge- 
fohty nor in the forms minne^ J^inne from min^ Jnth. VP, however, 
has fusAt^ maktun, 

404. Weakening of stress in composition only occasionally 
shortens, -dom and -Add seem to have always kept their long 
vowels : -difm Or., Verc., -^oom Past. ; -Add Past., MicK. -lie and 
-red (in proper names ; cp § 450) are very rarely accented. 
The shortness of -lie is proved by the frequent -fee, and by the 
metre, which, however, often shows *, especially in the adver- 
bial 'lice. The pronoun iis is accented in Du., Pafit., and ^EfcH. 

405. The vowels of inflectional and derivative syllables 
appear to have been shortened throughout, as shown by their 
interchange with one another and weakening into e. 
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406. Lengthening of (b in strong preterites : hr&Cy wrdc, $<H^ 
bdd Or., Si6^ Chr., ffebth- iEfcH, together with ffendm ^foH, seems 
to be due to the influence of the plurals hrdcon^ ndmon etc. wag 
was probably protected from this lengthening by its want 
of stress and difference of cons, (pi to^on), but Chr. has lods. 
Stt^ ei in Du. shows original lengthening (Olcel. at), 

407. The accentuation of the diphthongs calls for some 
remarks. In Or., Du., iEfcH ea^ eo are often accented, ea^ eo 
hardly ever, but other mss confuse them more or less. On 
the whole, the intention seems to be to put the accent on the 
first element : ia^ eo. In ^EfcH both elements are sometimes 
accented : /i, l^6f. In Or. {e * river ' alternates with «/, and in 
^fcH (u ' formerly * with iu. 

408. Foreign words appear to have had their strest vowels 
long, the metre showing Sdtan^ Adam, Eve, Isac, David, Maria 
etc. In iSfcH, however, we find Adam, Maria, £1H has 
Adam. In these words every prominent syllable was prob- 
ably strest pretty evenly. 

Consonant-quantity. 

409. In OE metre such a word as winne is exactly equiva- 
lent to wine, wine * friend ' being equivalent only to a mono- 
syllable such as win or wynn. Again, two such words as in 
the prp and inn the sb and adv are kept strictly apart by 
the double n ; for, although inn is often written in, the n of 
the prp in is never doubled, except in very late mss verging 
on ME, where the distinction of quantity in final conss. was 
lost. Finally, of course, the distinction could only have 
been purely quantitative : li, l7», but between vowels it was 
probably syllabic, the second cons, beginning a new syllable :. 
»Irj[, ;3tl'l]l, as in the MnE joen-inife ; such, at least, is the 
pronunciation of Mnlcel., Swedish and Italian. In eWS final 
cons, length is preserved after long as well as short vowels, 
as in bebiett 'commands ' ; but in IWS it seems to be shortened 
in such cases : bebyL IWS also shows a tendency to shorten 
conss. medially in unstrest syllables, as in the gen. westenes, 
gen. fem. qpere z=eWS westennes, operre. Shortening of doubling 
before another cons., as in the ace. masc. ealne^ midne=.eallne, 

I 2 
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middne, may be only a graphic abbreviation, as it certainly 
is finally in eal, bed ete=:eall^ h§dd^ gen. ealles^ h^ddes. The 
doubling of g is usually written eg (551), and this is scarcely 
ever shortened. 

410. OE cons.-doubling is partly Ar. and Gmc (316), 
partly WQmc {^25), partly the result of special OE develop- 
ments. The oldest of these last is the doubling of the breath- 
stops <7, t^ jp together with A before r and I, alternating how- 
ever with retention of the single cons. : bit{t)ery €eppel from 
Gmc *bitra (Goth baitr)^ *apla, Noi"th. t€ehher (=WS tear) 
from Gmc *taAra. The var\^tion between double and single 
conss. not only in different dialects but in the same text 
seems to point to an original inflection *bit{o)r (cp otr Ep.= 
the later otoTy otior in Cp), bittres etc, the development of the 
parasite-vowel preventing the doubling in the uninflected form. 
Doubling of t and d after long vowels, as in dttor {atr in Ep.) 
'poison', n3ddre,fdddor seems to be later. In IWS doubling 
after a long vowel before the r of the compar. is very com- 
mon : rlccruy deopjpra, whence, by analogy, the adv deqppor. 

411. Other doublings are the result of syncopation and 
assimilation, as in ladde^ latt pit and 3 prs of ladan, from 
*ladede, ladejf. 

VOWELS. 

412. The following is the OE vowel-system in its normal 
eWSform: 
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The changes by which the OE vowel-system developed out 
of the Gmc are partly isolative, but mainly combinative. 

a, 8B, 9 
418. The most important of the isolative changes is that 
of Gmc a j into iS x, which is common OE in such words as 
was, acer, fader =:Qoth. vas, akr, fadar. When an a, or « 
follows, WS generally has a, thus dag has pi dagas, dat. pi 
dagum. So also in hcfoc ' hawk '. But in the oldest texts we 
find such forms as Aabuc (Ef.), Aeiuc (Ep.), where ^=x (354), 
the later Cp showing Aabuc. So also Ep. has besu and baso 
against the baso of the Leiden gl. and WS. Ef., again, has 
Aara against the Aara of Ep. and Cp. 

414. As we see, a is sometimes written e in the oldes 
texts. This spelling is regular in VP, where a is kept for a ; 
it is common also in Kt. 

415. Gmc a does not change to a before nasals. Ep. 
always writes a : gimang, ganot, hand, scamu, Cp sometimes 
writes a, but generally 0: onga, Aond, scomo. VP writes q 
invariably. eNorth. generally and INorth. always write 0, 
a appearing only in the oldest texts. eWS writes a and 
promiscuously, although the rarer words seem to favour a, 
the commoner 0, IWS writes a only. Early and late Kt 
write a and promiscuously. We may sum up by saying 
that the Anglian dialects fervour 0, the Southern a. The a 
before nasals was at first no doubt simply j5, which was 
afterwards rounded, the nasality being gradually lost, giving 
J— original Gmc 0, as in com, being } — just as Gmc j*j 
became OE (458). It is possible that the fluctuation be- 
tween a and in the earlier period is purely graphic, j lying 
between j and }, and therefore capable of being expressed 
either by aoT 0. 

416. In unemphatic words, such as (m,}ione, Jxmne, the is 
regularly preserved even in IWS, which also separates the 
unstrest onn in onginnan from the strest a»- in anginn, eWS 
gnginn. In these unemphatic words the g no doubt became 
(?=}, which in IMerc. sometimes becomes i», as in ollung^ 
gndlgng. 
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417. In IKt the o of on etc becomes a : an, fanCy pmne^ 
anginnan. So also the -on of inflections becomes -a» in IKt, 
as in waran^waron^ earlier warun. 

418. Unstrest Omc a often becomes o under the influence 
of a lip cons. Regularly in of as a, prp and unstrest prefix, 
contrasting with the strest €e/- in af/mnca (364). w has the 
same influence in erfe^word (VP), to-word (VP)=:WS ierfe- 
loeard, tdtoeard, WS hldford from *kldf-w{e)ard, WS Os-wold, 6 
in Grm-bold, p in herpop^A^e-paf * troop-path '. This is 
often weakened to a (cp § 417): herpaj)^ hlafard (VP). The 
occasional eWS was:=w€Bs seems to point to *ioa8, 

419. As the change of a to f is carried out in Frisian — 
where however the x is written e, as in VP and Kt — except 
before nasals, we may assume that Gmc a became a every- 
where in Anglo-Frisian, except when nasalized. 

420. The apparently anomalous vowels in the preterites 
ar», iam, harst and in g(Br8 are explained by the r-shifting 
(510): the earlier forms of these words were ^rann^ *branny 
^brast, graa, which last is still preserved in the oldest texts. 



421. 0£ i is generally Gmc i, as in witatif bindan. Gmc 
e becomes i in OE before nasals, as in niman^ OHG neman, 
Olcel. nema. As ie had the sound of £ in WS (474), i must 
have had that of the narrow I. 



422. Answers to Gmc e: beran, nest. As p had the open 
sound (468), e probably had the close sound [. 



428. Answers to Gmc 1^, as in sunu, gebunden^ and to Gmc 
before nasals, as in genumen^O'H.O ginoman^ funor^OlS.0 
donar (cp § 421). Gmc also becomes u in 0£ after or 
before a lip cons., as in wulf^ fully ufan, buccazszOKQ wolf vol, 
obana, boccA. The analogy of i makes it probable that the 
OE u had the narrow sound 1. 
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424. u preceded hj wis often the result of the inflaence of 
that oonB. on a following to from i (431, 434), as in ioudu=: 
older wioduy toidu. So also in wuduwe {widwe V P), wuce ' week.* 
wu- from weo- is frequent in IWS : 9%ourdy wmster=eWS sweord^ 
9weo9ior. 

o 

426. Answers to Gmc 0, as in geeoren^ gold^ god. As g had 
the open sound, probably had the close sound ]-. 

426. preceded by w is often a later smoothing of eo, as in 
WS laoruld from wearuld (VP), INorth. sword from sweord. 

ea, eo 

427. These diphthongs are mainly the result of parasiting 
(159). Gmc e before r + cons. becomes eo, sometimes written 
to: steorra^ eorpe, iorfi€=OSa,xon sterro^ ertha. The undiph- 
thonged forms are still occasionally preserved in the oldest 
texts : herthy smerwi in Ep., BemAard in a very old Et charter. 
Gmc a becomes ea under the same conditions : earm^ heard— 
OSaxon arm^ hard. In the oldest texts we sometimes find this 
ea written eo\ weorras, seorwum (Cp), Oeororedy TJulfheord (LV). 
It seems probable, therefore, that the voice-glide between the 
vowel and the r developed into a full glide-(? in both diph« 
thongs. The later divergence is the result of the difference 
in the first element. In eo'=^\^ the was supported by the 
close ^, while in ^haord from AFrisian *hard it was first 
broadened to j by the influence of the preceding i, and then 
unrounded, exactly as in the long ea (459). It is probable 
that the fibrst element of ea was always a, e being written 
for convenience. Traces of the original AFrisian forms 
seem to be preserved in such spellings as geruua in Ep., 
Bemhaerd in one of the oldest Et charters, where we also 
find haard. 

428. In the Southern dialects Gmc a becomes ea before 
/+cons.: fealtan, eald=OSa,xoJi fallan^ aid. AFrisian a in 
JEldred (Et charter), wall (WS charter of 847). e generally 
remains unchanged before 2+ cons. : eweUan, helm. For the 
apparent exceptions see § 433. 

420. Gmc a becomes ea before A=c, that is, h not followed 
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by a vowel (50i&) in WS and Kt: geseah^ eahta^ weax {x:=.hs). 
The parallel eo from Gmc e is constant in WS in seoh imper., 
feohtan^ but such forms as reohty cneoht occur only sporadically 
in the earliest WS and Kt, which probably had ^eom *six' 
also. Original i becomes eo (io) in the same way : meox ' dung' 
from Gmc ^miAstu, Peohta^ ' Picts '. 

430. Another source of ea^ eo is the development of a front 
glide after the front conss c, g {5iS) in WS, where the ca--^ 
ga- (from Gmc ia-, ga-) of the other dialects appear as e^a-, 
gea-^ as in ceaster, iceaft^ geaf=:jiojiWS cester (VP), saspt (Ep.), 
g(Bf. So also go-y gu- (from Gmc jo-y ju-) become geo- in WS, 
as in geoc, geong^ also written gioc^ giong, giung in eWS. The 
other dialects write geoc (as in Du.), gioc^ ioc (as in Ru.), giung^ 
gung^ iung (VP). The analogy of g(Bf makes it probable that the 
non-WS ge-y gi- mean the same thing as the simple g or i, nl m. 
The WS change of the u of giimg into o shows, on the other 
hand, that in WS the glide after the g must have developed 
into a full vowel, capable of forming the first element of a 
diphthong, which at first must have had the stress on its 
second element, the stress being afterwards thrown back by 
the analogy of the other eas and eo^. This applies also to geaf^ 
which must have passed through the stages g^y gj^f^ 9^^f^ 
gS(Kf. 

431. The next main source of these diphthongs is the in- 
fluence of a following back vowel on AFrisian (b and on i, tf, 
which is most consistently carried out in VP: fet {=ifat\ 
pi featUy gen. pi feata^ feara% scipy pi sceojm, niomauy beoru, 
pi beora9y subj. pres. ic here. ^ These diphthongings are later 
than those which are due to cons, influence. Ep. still keeps 
the uimxodified vowels in such words as teruy geluy stela against 
the teoruy geolu, steola of the later Cp, geolu occurring only 
once in Ep. The development of the parasite-a^ seems to 
have been quite parallel to that of the other eay as shown in 
such spellings as heosu in Cp=the lesu {=basu) of Ep. It 
is doubtful whether the influence of a is not really due to an 
older : beoran from *beron. This is probably the case with 
such words as steola at least, for such nominatives as bogo^^ 
later boga are preserved even in Cp. 
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432. In WS the eo in such words as heorot^ keofon is generally 
preserved, but the simple vowel is often restored, especially 
in XSf^i the alternation of e-eo^ i-io (eo) in inflection being 
especially avoided, except in the earliest texts; hence scip 
generally has pi scipu, etc. The ea is generally eliminated 
altogether, except in a few words, in most of which, such as 
nearu,fealu, it may be really due to the inflected forms neanve, 
fealwey where it is parallel to the ea of heard etc. ealu (gen. 
eah])) probably owes its ea to the analogy of neam etc. For 
cearu etc see § 535. 

438. The diphthonging of e before / + cons. seems to be 
generally the result of the development of a parasite u (or 0) 
between the I and the cons., which u then diphthonged the 
t. This is certainly the case with heolstor * hiding-place ' 
from Gmc *helstro^ for the intermediate fonns kelostr^ helustras 
are preserved in Ep., and probably with seolh * seal ', and the 
Anglian seo^= eWS self. The development of seolfor and 
meolc out of Gmc *silovra and *fnilui is parallel, except that 
here the vowels after the I are original, not parasitic. 

484. The diphthongings of i and e are regularly distin- 
guished as io and eo resp. in Cp and the other eaiiy texts. 
Thus Cp has tioludun, lioptiwac, sionu^ suiopan on the one 
hand, and weorod^ beorende^ feotur on the other, =WS tiledon^ 
lijmwdc^ sinuy stoipan ; werod, berende, fetor. But io is written 
occasionally not only for the vowel-diphthonged eo^ as in 
scriopu (Cp)=WS screpe, but also for the consonant-diph- 
thonged eo, as in iorpan, morp, Biom- (GET). Afterwards 
eo supplants io everywhere in WS. The form Aieora=:Ai(o)ra 
occurs once in Or. and in a later Merc, charter, and is evidently 
the forerunner of the late Ayora etc, which are apparently 
Kt. These spellings point to £ as the first element of the 
vowel-diphthonged io. 

486. The second element of eo, io is very rarely written «, 
as in Triumuini (BH), Friujmulf (IN). More important is its 
weakening into a : 

While WS has eo, io in eom, Aiora, heora and other sub- 
ordinate words, yP has ea in earn, heara and in J)eara (from 
*Jiero, Gmc *J)izo), to the exclusion of eo, except that heora 
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occurs twice. So also Du. has both Aiara and liara, while 
Bu. has only Aiara, heora. Even in WS earn occurs once in 
Or., and ea is fixed in eart. The original relation no doubt 
was that these words had two forms, one emphatic (strong) 
with eo, the other unemphatic (weak) with ea, WS tending 
to generalize the strong, VP the weak forms. The first effect 
of want of stress was to diminish the rounding of the o, and 
then to unround it completely, as in the development of ea 
(459). ea for eo in strong words is only a sporadic irregu- 
larity in VP, but in INorth. it is very common, especiaUy in 
the vowel-diphthongs: weala, eata^YY weola, eotan, WS loela, 
etan. The change of iceola into toeala is probably due to the 
analogy of Aeora : Aeara etc. Even WS has feala by the side 
oifela, older fe(o)lu, the first being perhaps originally a weak 
form of the two latter. The spelling ia for to, eo is specially 
eKt: wiaAt; marald,fiaA. 

486. The relation of aa to a is, to a great extent, parallel 
to that between eo and ea. In the eKt charters Aeard etc 
is the regular form when the word is the first part of 
a compound name, Aard when it is the second (unstrest) 
element : ChidAard, BemAard. So also the occasional eWS was 
appears to be the unemphatic form of teas — if it is not a weak- 
ening of *woe (418). The a of Aard cannot be anything but a 
modification of AFrisian *A€erd, and BemAard actually occurs 
in one of the eKt charters. The influence of the r on strest 
a was confined to the development of a parasitic a (or g ?) 
after it, while r was able to change unstrest a completely 
into a. a for «a in strest syllables appears sporadically in 
Cp: bUparrade, earwo, and elsewhere, being especially com- 
mon in eNorth. ; thus CH has bamum, uard, but no ea. The 
later LV, on the other hand, has regularly ea. a for ea 
before /+cons. is common in eWS and eEt, and universal 
in Anglian, where it was probably long (395) : (ill, Aalm, aid, 
ealtsseWS, eKt {e)all etc. IWS has only eall etc, and in 
lEt ea is almost universal. The most probable explanation 
of the Anglian Aard, all is that they are extensions of 
originally weak variations of Aeard, eall. 

437. The relation of ea to a in vowel-diphthongings is anaJo- 
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gous to that in consonant-diphthongings. Just as YP has Aeard 
but all, so also it opposes an a in ^alan, wyrttoalan etc to the 
ea mfearan etc. So also Cp has W€Bgnfearu (but weak a in 
aafaru), onseaean, geweada pi, by the side of Aara, gelafiade, but 
only scalu, statu pi. The other dialects all show ea in their 
early stages side by side with a, except that in Ep. there is no 
ea except in sceaba etc (535). But in the Kt charters we find 
such forms as \)eabul, icpeafie, and in eNorth. Eafa, Eafu, Eadu. 
In WS we find (with a few doubtful exceptions, and after ic 
etc) only a : fatu,fata,faran, as also in INorth. : fara etc. 

488. The variations between ea and a (a), eo and e hitherto 
considered are due to independent divergencies, but there are 
also cases of direct smoothing of ea and eo (cp the similar treat- 
ment of ea and ^c?,§ 462,465) due to the influence of a following 
c or ^, and which may therefore be described as 'c-smoothings.' 
They form the most marked characteristics of the Anglian 
dialects. In YP and North, ea before A, x, At becomes iS 
(which in YP=<»): gesaA, waxan, gep€eht. Cp also has a, as 
in woMcity lax, against the kax of Ep., which, however, also 
has a in isx^ actatA. This a of Ep. is probably the original 
AFrisian ^, which makes it possible that the Anglian a^ea 
may be really original. ^AcAa in a very early Et charter is no 
doubt original ; later Et has ea, as in WS. (^-smoothing can 
also be transmitted through a preceding vowellike cons. : ea 
before re, rg {rA) becomes ^ (=e or «) in YP, ^ or ^ in North. : 
ere, iBrc, berg=WS earc *ark', bearg *hog\ Cp generally has 
a, as in sparca, nutrA 'horse', 'marrow', rarely ea, which is 
general in Ep., although Ep. too has is, but only before rA : 
farA, marA, but ffiearc, bearug, whichdast is also the form in Cp. 

430. eo becomes e in Anglian in the same way before A and 
^^> ^9i ^A: feA, feAtan, were, berg, berhb^^^ feoA, feoAtan, weorc, 
beorg, beorkt. So also regularly not only in Cp, but also in 
Ep. : p>rgifect, uuerc, duerg. 

440. c and g also have an influence in preventing or 
smoothing vowel-diphthonging. In YP they generate a pre- 
ceding €B: dagas, dagum, ctoacian. North, agrees with WS 
and Et in having a in these forms: dagas etc. YP itself 
ha» occasionally a. Cp has iS, a, but generally ea, while Ep. 
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generally has a. VP fluctuates between eoc^ eog and ee^ eg : it 
always has steogun, and generally spreocan, while wegas is much 
commoner than w^as. North, agrees with WS: sprecan, wegas. 

441. This c-smoothing is by the Germans called ' palatal- 
umlaut'. The eNorth. ar^fara z=WS ear Af are, might, indeed, 
be adduced in support of a front pronunciation, but the 
bean£g=bearg of Ep. (438) points as conclusively the other 
way, and it seems most natural to suppose tiiat ^baarg be- 
came barg by absorption of the back vowel a into the back- 
modified r, and so with the other words. The spellings 
Auerb in Cp, and aceif in YP =Atpeo9f, aceorf seem to point to 
a similar influence of/, which, of course, could only have 
rounded or backed, not fronted, a preceding cons. 

442. The origin of ea and eo, as also of ea and So, shows 
clearly that all the OE diphthongs must originally have had 
the stress on the first element, and there seems every reason to 
believe that in most of the dialects they kept it there through- 
out the OE period. There is, however, unmistakeable ME 
evidence of a shifting of stress (together, in the case of ea and 
eo, with a shifting of quantity) in unstrest syllables ; Orm's 
^Ao o}*=0E Aeo, for instance, can only be explained from an 
OE Aeo through */(;'(?. This law of stress-shift in weak diph- 
thongs explains the INorth. am ^ earn: weak eom became first 
earn (435), then earn, and finally, by dropping the almost 
inaudible e, am. So also the earp of VP=WS eari appears 
in Du. as arp. In IWS we find the eo of teoro * tar * as the 
second element of compounds passing through ea into a: 
ifigtearoy -taran. The same tendency to throw forward the 
stress in weak syllables is shown in the Olcel. shortening o{ero 
* they are ' into ro, which, of course, presupposes *er(f, J)eir Sro 
becoming /rir {e)[r6 in order to avoid the immediate succession 
of two stresses. 

443. In MEt there is clear evidence of stress-shifting in 
all the diphthongs, whether strong or weak. That this 
shifting had taken place already in the OE period is proved 
by the alliteration in the poetical Genesis (text B) and 
Exodus, which are certainly of Southern, and probably of 
specially Kt origin. In these poems we find such allitera- 
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tions as junge^ geome on ealle^ pointing to a pronunciation 
jome^jalle. 

444. In OE rinnan and brinnan shift the f (510) and appear 
in eWS as ieman, bieman, IWS ymauy byman, lEt iman, birtian^ 
but in Anglian (VP, Du., Ru.) they appear as ioman {eoman^ 
eaman), bioman (eo^ ea) by the analogy of the older geom etc. 
The eo in eom (for *m) is no doubt due to the influence of the 
pi eorun. So also the late dat. pi heom for him is due to the 
influence of the gen. pi Aeora^ the change being prompted by 
the desire to distinguish the pi him from the sg him. 



4AB. Answers to Gmc ai: hldf, Hdn^ wdt * knows '= Goth. 
hlaify stain, vait. The second element of the ai was evidently 
weakened to e, and then absorbed. The analogy of the de- 
velopment of Gmc au in OE (459) would lead us to expect 
^ai as the OE equivalent of Gmc ai, and this diphthong 
seems to be preserved in weilawei (Cotton ms of Boeth.) for 
the ordinary wdldwd * alas ' (Goth, vai * woe '), elsewhere wegla 
' euge ' with <?^=^ (553). 

446. d before w answers to Gmc ie (which otherwise re* 
mains in OE): idwon *they saw', tdwian * prepare ' = Goth. 
sehwun, tewa sb. Often also when a back vowel follows 
(cp dag, dagos etc): Idgon (and lagon) *they lay ' = Goth. 
legun, Idcnian * cure ' = Gmc *lakndn (cp OE lace 'physician' 
= Goth. leieis), sldpan (and slapan)=^Go\kL. slepan, 

447. In such words as swd, pd the d answers to Gmc a 
(Goth, wd) in accordance with the general law by which all 
final strest vowels are lengthened (383). 



448. WS a corresponds regularly to Gmc a, which is thus 
preserved unchanged : far * danger ', of en, rad * advice ', sla^mn 
i=OSaxon/^, dhand, rod, sldpan, Goth, slejoan. 

440. In Kt and Anglian Gmc a is represented by e, 
thus Cp has fer, VP has efefi, slepan. There are, however, a 
few examples of ^ in the oldest texts: Ep. has sua =^ Goth, 
sve, hwar, na!j)l:=zWS nadl, b/aeed=WS Mad * blast*, in all of 
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which ca4»e8 Cp has e^ although in a few other instances it 
also has a, eNortk has sua^ ^a=:WS gea (461), J)isr. The 
eKt charters have swts^ Jiter^ waron, -rad (in proper names). 
It seems as if the original (B were kept when final and in 
proximity with r. VP has e everywhere. Ru. also generally 
has e^ but ^ is not unfrequent, especially before r and after 
w : 9W(B^ par^ kwar^ rcedan are the regular forms, while in the 
verbal forms were, weron etc e is more frequent than a. Du. 
has stuB and occasionally waron etc, elsewhere e, VP has 
only sweyj)er etc. 

460. The Anglian e is constant in WS in mice * sword', 
which, as it occurs only in poetry, may be borrowed from 
Anglian. The -red of JElfred is sometimes written -ryrf, point- 
ing to *-rwf=OHG -rit (frequent in proper names), which has 
nothing to do with r<»rf=Goth. red. 

For the mutation-^ see § 481. 

451. In Southern ME shortened Se is treated like 0£ ^9, 
showing that it must (in WS at least) have had the same 
sound, only long — x** Lengthened (B in WS, as in mde 
from Bcegde (401), must, of course, have had the same sound. 
Lengthened ^=x* or (♦, on the other hand, as in kde from l^gde, 
is never written ^. 



462. Answers to Qmc I : wln^ dlgan, gellc. It is also the 
result of dropping Qmc mot n before a hiss or buzz (531), as 
in. fify sip ' journey '= Goth. Jimf^ sinp. This i was, of course, 
nasalized at first. 



463. Was originally a somewhat rare sound in OE. In the 
non-WS dialects it appears mainly as the representative of 
Gmc €e (449), in WS (already in eWS) as an unrounding of 
a (489). 

464. The common OE e answers to Gmc e in her. In med 
from Gmc *mezdd (Goth, mizdo), and also in the originally 
reduplicated preterites such as «^;?=Goth. saislejp^ it is prob- 
ably the result of contraction. 
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u 

455. Answers to Omc u : kiU, Alud, at, 

456. It is also the result of dropping a Omc nasal before 
a hiss, as in ciip^ tt«=Qoth. kunj)^ uns. 

457. In such monosyllables as Jm, nu it is the result of 
lengthening Ghnc u. 



458. Answers to Gmc J, as in do, dom, moder. Also to Omc 
a before nasals: mona^ monap, ctcomon 'they came ' = Goth. 
tnetia, menop, qemnn, and to Gmc nasalized a : pdAte, ion, /on (cp 
the ptcc hangefi, fangen). o is further the result of the drop- 
ping of Gmc not m before a hiss, as in dper, ^a*=Goth. an^ar^ 
gam, where we must assume the stages p, j*j, j*, }♦. The a of 
Gmc *mano passed in OE through the stages X*S J*^ J*S running 
together with the vowel of Gmc pdAta in its second stage. 

ea 

450. Answers to Gmc au, as in deap, Aiafod=^Qoth. daupu9, 
haubif). In the oldest texts it is occasionally written ao, eo, aa, 
as in genaot (Cp), eorisc (Ep.), JEodbald, jEanjled (BH), showing 
that the a of Gmc au became ^, in accordance with the general 
tendency of the language, the second element being opened, 
and finally unrounded. It is probable that the first element 
remained a throughout the OE period; eEt, which often 
writes ia for eo, never uses it to express ea. 

460. Sometimes ea is the result of contraction, as in ^a firom 
*ahtod (Goth, ahva) 'water' through *a{h)vm, *(Buwu, slean from 
*sl€ehan (Goth. slaAan). 

461. ea in WS also results from the combination c and g+ 
Gmc a in the same way as gaf become geaf (430) : 9ceap, geafon 
*they gave', ^Jtfr=OSaxon scdjo, Goth, gebun, jer. The other 
dialects keep their ^=Gmc & (449)- *^^> 9^on, ger. gear^ 
however, occurs once in eNorth. 

462. In Anglian Sa is smoothed before c,g and h in the same 
way as ea (438). In the earlier texts the resulting vowel is 
written a. Thus Cp has onl^c, hag, fueh, with occasional geac 
etc. So also in eNorth., and in the earlier Et and Merc, 
charters. VP and INorth. have e : ec, belec, ege, beg, heh, neh. 
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463. Answers to Omc eu, aa in ceosan, leof^ seoc, deop = Goth. 
kiusan etc. Sometimes it is the result of contraction: seon 
from *8ehwan (Goth. saiAvan), Jbeon 'flourish' from *JnAan 
{Jfieiidi in Cp). For eo in geomor see § 543. 

464. The original eu appears occasionally in the oldest 
texts : treuteru, Heupfmdar (Ep.), streum, greut (eNorth.). 

Other early spellings are iu, as in gliu, sniuuip (Ep.), flinsum 
(eNorth.), ia, as in biafi pi (Cp, eNorth.), tiada prt 
(eNorth.). This last spelling occurs occasionally in YP, as in 
biap pi, gesiafi pi, and is common in eKt: bian vb, Jriand^ 
bebiade. ie is occasional in VP : gene vb, Jiend, Jbieda. The 
spelling io is frequent from the earliest period downward. 
Thus Ep. has biouuyrt, hriosij)^ criopung by the side of streoy 
hweol, beosL io also occurs occasionally in VP and in eWS, 
but afterwards eo becomes general in WS. ea occurs occa- 
sionally in the oldest texts, as in trea^ weadhdc (Ep.), also in 
VP, as in lea^ gesean^ J)ead^ and is frequent in INorth. 

466. In Anglian eo is smoothed into e before c^ g and h. 
Thus Cp has thegh =:}eh (WS J.eoh), and VP has jlegan^ geseh 
imper. This e sometimes becomes i, as in tuigendi (Cp) = WS 
tweogende * doubting ', gefrigan * free \fligan (VP). 

466. That the difference between ea, eo and ea, eo was one 
of quantity is proved beyond doubt by the accents, the metre, 
and the whole history of the language. It is certain that 
the stress was not originally on the second element, for Gmc 
au and eu were certainly accented du, eu. The length must 
have been either on the first element, or else distributed over 
both. The former seems most probable. The lengthening 
probably began by an exaggeration of the glide between the 
two elements. Similar lengthenings occur in the OHG of 
Notker's texts, which write ie, ia, io, 4o against in, 4o, 6u, eu^ 
the circumflex indicating a long accented vowel, the acute 
a short accented vowel. 

Mutations. 

467. The OE mutations are all caused hy Gmc i or J, which 
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even in parent Gmo had probably begun to modify a pre- 
ceding consonant (142), the influence of the resulting fronted 
conss. on the preceding vowels being, however, carried out 
independently in the separate languages. In OE the Gmc i, J 
has often been lost, as in b^, sfndan=:Qoih. bandi^ sandjan. It 
must be borne in mind that -e and -ian in OE cause mutation 
only when they correspond to old -f, -jan, as in bpnd, n^rian = 
Goth, nayauy not when they are modifications of a etc, as in WS 
giefen ptc= Anglian gefen (Goth. giban\ sealfan^OKQ salbdn, 

9 
468. is the mutation of Gmc a, as in herede 'praised,' tellan^ 
sendaUy weccan^ tettan = Goth. Aazida, taljan, sandman, vak^'an, 
satjan. As this mutation probably passed through the stage 
of X before it settled down to x (or (J ?), there was a tendency 
to confuse § with a. The following words, for instance, have 
a instead of ^ : baman, hcerfe^t^ UBccan^ gemcecca = Goth, brann- 
jail etc. f itself is often written (B in the early texts. 

ie 
460. appears as the mutation of OE ea and eo (through 
if^ and iy^ ios ?), that is, of Gmc a and e before certain con- 
sonant-combinations (427) : ier/e ' inheritance ' = Goth, arbi, 
ieldruy compar. of eald^ nieht^ from *neaAtiy Goth. naht{i)\ 
wierpe * worthy,' hierde *(shep)herd' (cp weor^ * worth,' heord 
*herd'). If these words were formed by direct mutation 
from the Gmc forms, they would appear as erfe, eldra; wirpe^ 
Airde, the mutation in the two latter being indeed already Gmc 
(299). The first two are, in fact, the forms that appear in 
all the non-WS dialects, except that VP has a {=a) instead 
of e before /-combinations : walle * well,' nusltan, aldra. VP 
has the Gmc iin qfirran 'remove' (feorr *far'), birktu, hirtan 
* cherish ' (heorte * heart '), but in other words it, in common 
with the other non-WS dialects shows the uimxutated eo : eorre 
' angry ' = WS lerre^ Aeorde^WS Aierde. The eo in these cases 
seems to be due to the analogy of such words as the adv eorre 
and the subst. Aeord, where the eo is regular. Aeorde occurs also 
in Cp together with orfeormnuse (cp feorm) ; lurminbwrg^ Aiordi 
in eNorth. eNorth. also has wiurj^it from weorfan. In most 

K 
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cases Cp agrees with Ep. in showing Gmo «, as in gemiirbet^ 
lirceyfirgen. Ep. itself has the WS w in geonoierdid, orfierma. 

470. There is another WS ie, which results, not from 
mutation, but from the combination ee-y ge- (534, 541), as in 
seieldy giefan, where VP and the other non-WS texts have 
the original e : 9celd^ gefan. 

471. WS also shows ie for g after e and ^, as in dele 'chill/ 
seieppan^ ^*^=non-WS cgle^ scfppany ggsL The analogy of 
^€96 (483) shows that the ie in these words is not due to the 
direct action of the front cons, on the vowel, as in the case 
of scield etc, but that the ie is a mutation of prehistoric 
ea^ itself the result of dipthonging a after a front cons. (535), 
so that ciele has developed out of *cealiy *cali, ^iali, *kali (cp 
the strong vb calan). Hence there is no development of ie 
before g followed by a nasal, as in cennariy cempa from ^kannjany 
^ignnjan *kampjoy *kgmpjOy because Gmc a + nasal was not 
fronted in AFrisian and 0£ (415, 419)) and so did not front 
a preceding back cons. 

472. WS also has g instead of ie before U from Qmc ^*, 
as in Agll = Goth, halga^ igllan =: talQan. WS has ie regularly 
before Gmc Uj^ as in fiellan from falljafiy wieUe from ^wallja. 
IWS 9yllan = Goth, wljan points to the WGmc doubling 
{i'^5) 'W'hich we would expect in halja etc; eWS, however, 
agrees with Et and Anglian in the form sellan. 

473. In WS front A before s and t mutates eo into f^, as in 
sieas 'six' = seaxy Angl. seXy cnieht = cniohty Angl. cneht. The 
eo of feohtan was probably preserved by the analogy of the 
other verbs in eo {weorpan etc) of the same conjugation. 

474. ie was no doubt a diphthong at first, but in the extant 
WS texts it must have become a monophthong, for it is often 
written simply t, sometimes y, which becomes general in IWS : 
i^^^ *^<?> y^<?« The spelling erfe is rare in WS mss, and may 
be due to non-WS scribes. The change from the spelling ie to 
y is direct, without any intermediate ^'-period. The evidence 
of ME shows that this y had the same sound as the y in 
synn:=i. The most probable explanation seems to be that ie 
was first smoothed to wide X, which was then rounded to f , 
in order to make it more distinct from the older i = I. 
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y 

476. is the mutation of Omc u: fyllan, synn = Qoih. fullf'any 
OSaxon sundia, gj/lden = OSaxon guldin. 
For IWS y = i€ see 474. 

476. In IWS y becomes i before (front-modified) (?, ff, A, as 
in cicene, hricg^ fliht = earlier cycene * kitchen/ hrycg^ flyhL In 
some late mss (not in iEfcH) a- for cy- is common, and cining 
occurs in Du., ki{ni)ng in Ru. together with the regular cyning, 

477. In the western IWS i in weak syllables becomes y, 
probably through I, as in ya^ hyne^ hyt These forms are 
confirmed by ME West-Midland texts, which show such 
spellings as hus 'his//«*^ * these/ where u — i (595). 

478. In IKt y becomes ^, as in senn^ gelden. The same 
change occurs in the IWS (iEfcH) enil)e for ymbe^ and unnetlic 
= unnyttlic occurs once in eWS together with a few instances 
of emhe. The change seems, therefore, to have begun in 
weak syllables, whence in IKt it spread to strong words, f 
was no doubt lowered to {, which underwent the same un- 
rounding as 06 (479}. Hence y in IKt is occasionally written 
for ^, as in cyrran = c^an, WS cierran. The change of y into 
e is shown also in the Suffolk charters of the end of the loth 
cent. : it was probably a general South-eastern change. 

CD 

479. is the mutation of (?, as in ale * oil ' = Gmc *ol;a from 
Lat. oleum, doehter dat. of dohtor. As became u before i, j 
in Gmc (300), the regular mutation of Gmc (? is j', as in gylden 
(Gmc ^guipina ; ^gol^a = OE gold) ; « is the result of the 
mutation of a foreign (as in oeh) or of the substitution of 
for u before the mutation began by the analogy of some 
other form, such as (in the case of dcehter) the nom. 

480. 0? = { was unrounded to ^ [ not only in eWS (which 
preserves only isolated instances of a?) but also in VP, which 
has ele, blednan (where the (b was shortened from ce) through- 
out, the long a being always kept in VP. 

481. is the mutation of a = Gmc ai in all the dialects : 
hala% ienig {hdl, an = Goth, hail, ain). 
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482. In WS it is also the mutation of Gmc a : lace^ dad = 
Ooth. leieis, ded{i). In the non-WS dialects this d follows 
its original, becoming e: lece, ded. 

le 

488. is the eWS mutation of ea (Qmc au) and eo (Qmc eu) : 
Ateran = Ooth. Aauyan, geUefan = Qoth. galaubjan (cp geleafa 
sb) ; cieit ' chooses ' (inf. e9o9an\ onsten, gesiene = Goth. ana9iun(i) 
'visible.' ciese from Qmc ^kana (OHG kdsi) points to an 
intermediate OE ^cea^i (535). In the other dialects this ie 
appears as ^ .• heran^ gesene^ cese etc. Ep., however, has unhieri 
once, Cp alieset once, and onsien is the regular spelling in 
VP, the other words having only e in VP. In many words 
eo is retained unmutated in VP and the other non-WS 
dialects, as in stearan, geireatoe=WS Hieran, getrtewe (cp 469). 

484. le is also written % in eWS, and rarely e. In IWS it 
becomes y : hyran^ ofuyn, cyse. 

486. That ie must once have been a diphthong in WS is clear 
from the originally dissyllabic Aie 'they,' sie subj., IWS Ay, ^. 

y 

486. is the mutation of «; bryd = Goth. brup(i), cyfian 'pro- 
claim ' = Goth, kun^an through *cilfy'an, ontynan ' open ' {tun 
' enclosure '). 

For IWS y=te see § 484. Before and, in some texts, after 
c and g it, as also original y, becomes * (cp 476) in IWS: 
icatiy bigan; <npan=zeVfS lecan^ h%egan\ cyfian. 

487. In IKt y is lowered and unrounded to ^.* ontenan etc. 
Hence y is sometimes written for d, if , as in lyce^ ly99a = lice 
(WS lace), lassa. 

Ob 

488. is the mutation of d : dcman = Goth, domjan, mean 
= Goth, sot^an, gm (from ^gan^i) pi otgds. 

489. In IWS and IKt ie is unrounded into e,^h change 
which is already carried out almost completely in eWS as 
well : deman, secan, gee. 

Weak VowelB. 

490. In OE unstrest vowels were regularly shortened, as 
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in tnnffe9iaz=Qoih. tuggono. Unatrest i and «, which still occur 
in Ep., were afterwards levelled under tf (=[?), as in pide^ 
tunge. Unstrest u and often interchange, as in mptigu^ m^igo. 

491. Such spellings as sagdig for sagde ic in Du. show that 
final vowels were dropt before another vowel in connected 
speech, at any rate in closely connected groups. 

492. Prehistoric OE i and u (answering both to Qmc », u 
and Gmc % 0) were generally kept (in the later language as ^, 
f^, 0) after short root-syllables, as in v>inej simu, dropt after long 
root-syllables, as in layrm, fot = Goth. vaurm(i)^fotu. So also bap 
haia pi bafiu, while i/M is invariable. If the long syllable before 
an «^ is half-strest or weak, the u is often kept, as in Jiscflddu 
compared with the simple flod^ fem. and neut. mpiniscu ' human.' 

493. Dropping of medial vowels is frequent, depending 
partly on the character of the adjacent conss., and especially 
on the quantity of the preceding syllable, every unstrest 
vowel in a medial syllable followed by a single cons, being 
dropt after a long root-syllable, as in mddrum, piglet compared 
with/«rf<?r«w», stapolas. The dropt vowels are often restored 
in IWS, as in oferes = eWS opres. 

The development of parasite-diphthongs has already been 
treated of (433). 

494. One result of the general dropping of final Gmc a, 
and the frequent dropping of Gmc i and u {4^)%) in OE as in 
the other Gmc languages was that many words ended in 
syllabic vowellikes preceded by another cons., as in Goth, and 
Olcel. akr^ fugl^ Goth, taikn from *akra^ ^|/«^^, ^taikna. In OE 
syllabic n and m, and I after forward conss. are generally kept 
unchanged, as in tdc(e)n, wastm, nadl, husl^ while syllabic / 
after other conss. and syllabic r after all conss. develop 
a parasite vowel — u (later 0) after a back, e after a front 
vowel in the root-syllable: fugol^ dtur (dttor); ajjpel, tointer 
= Goth, vintru, Ep. still preserves atr = Olcel. eitr etc. 

495« The insertion of an i between g = o and a preceding 
cons, is regular in byrig for the rarer byrg^ and occasional in 
other words, such as fylgian * follow.' w, is sometimes in- 
serted between r, I and a following cons., as in bwrug for burg^ 
helu%tr (433). 
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Consonants. 
496. The following was the normal OE consonant-system: 



THBOAT. BACK. 


FRONT. FOBEW. 


LIP. 


h h 


h hr 


h^ 


f,hw 


- 


hi 




- 


c 


c t 


- 


P 


- 


hn 


- 




e 


g r 


^,8 


f,W 


- 


(1) 1 


- 


- 


e 


g d 


- 


b 


Hs) 


(n) n 


— 


m 


9 C 


o o 


u,s 


>, o 
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CO 
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Q O 
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D 
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1 
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— 


e 


0) (D 


w,s 


>, S 


- 


(cd) CD 






Q 


CD 0) 


- 


D 


d 


(t) 7 


- 


r 


Observe the ambiguousness of 








h=«, c, o. 








c=a, Q. 








g=e, (D, 0, ffl. 








n=d, 7, 








I>, B, f=v;, s, > ; w, 


8,>. 





Note also that r, /, s, n probably had a front or front- 
modified sound before c and g. 



407. In OE, as in the other Qme languages, h was 
weakened to a mere breath initially. This is proved by 
the occasional omission or addition of an initial h^ which 
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occurs throughout 'the OE period. Already in Ep. we find 
€B8il as well as kasil^ Aynnilac s= the correct ynnelac of Cp. 
So also in gihiodum = geeodon^ where it is practically initiaL 

498. Medial K before a vowel (especially between vowels) 
was not only weakened to a breatii, but completely dropped, 
the resulting hiatus being generally got rid of by contraction. 
Ep. still preserves the h in such forms as sueAaras = WS 
sweoras 'fathers-in-law,' fwrhum = WS/«r««», dat. pi oi furh 
* furrow.' 

409. Medial h is also dropped before the vowellikes r, /, «, 
f», M7, as in neaU&can * approach * = *neaAlacan^ dwer = a^hwitr^ 
which* latter form is, indeed, often restored (as in other words 
as well) by the analogy of the uncompounded hw&r etc. 

500. The dropping of ^ in ahw&r etc is really part of a 
more general law by which the breath-A was regularly dropt 
in unstrest syllables. This is clearly shown in proper names, 
such spellings as Jilfere^ Eadelm for Mlfhere^ Eadhelm being not 
unfrequent even in early texts. The history of the pronoun* 
it in ME (724) makes it tolerably certain that OE must have 
had the same distinction as MnE between strong hU^ him, heora 
and unemphatic *i^, *im^ eora. eora, indeed, occurs several 
times in Bu. 

501. Initial A before a (vowellike) cons, in the combinations 
Ar, Al, Aw, An, as in Aring, Aldf, Awat, Antdu, must in Omc have had 
its regular sound c, for not only does the A of ^/^etc (Goth. 
Alaif) answer to an Ar. k (Lith. klepas), but the Qmc *Alaiva 
itself was adopted by OBulg. in the form of eAl^bU ccd[«d1. 
The next stage was the reduction of the ii to a breath. This 
stage, in which A and I etc were pronounced separately, is 
preserved in the laws of alliteration, by which Al alliterates 
on the A of Adm etc, and also in the shifting Aors from *AroM 
(510). In MnE these combinations were merged in simple 
r etc, except that toA still partially survives as a voiceless w. 
It is quite possible that the OE Ar^ Al, Aw, An were really 
simple 6, u, o, 1, for the alliterative usage may well be only 
traditional. This is supported by the spelling rAing in Ep., 
although the rA may be due simply to tlie analogy of Latin 
spellings such as rAetor, 
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602. h kept its Gmc sound when final, when doubled, and 
before conss. in the combinations x (=^*), ht^ as yxs^feoh (gen. 
feo9 from ^feohes), feorh (gen. feores), furh (dat. pi furum) ; 
hliehhan; e>d;a=Goth. auhsay heotht. In the oldest texts A=c 
is generally written ch (except in x) : thus Ep. has tocA, J!>orcA, 
torcAt=WS toAypurA^ tor At * bright.' AA is also represented by 
cAA^ AcA. cA is sometimes abbreviated to ci thus we find 
alcfrifu in a Runic inscription, and iiafc=WS AealA (sinus, 
* -hale ') in BH twice. In the combination ^ct the dropping 
of the A is more frequent than its retention : thus Ep. writes 
nectigake^ torctendi. One Bunic text has unneg^ fegtap^^WS 
unneaA, feoAtap parallel to btz=:ft (515). Cp has *%, slagA, 
fnispagcA=isldA, mispdA. These last spellings are compromises 
between A and ^=€. 

503. These usages are no doubt mainly the result of Celtic 
influence. In Olrish and OWelsh A had no independent 
value, being mainly used to fill a hiatus or mark emphasis, 
-and in OWelsh c was often written instead of cA, Hence the 
eOE prefixing of A, its use as a hiatus-filler (as in giAiodun), 
the hesitation to employ A to represent c, and the shortening 
of cA to <?• The later use of A everywhere may be due to 
the same Runic influence which superseded tA by /, and uu 

604. In WS and Kt, when A comes before a hiss or buzz 
(/ or *) by the dropping of a vowel, it is preserved in the 
form of c or o, as in WS (ge)sieAst, sieAfi from ^siAms^ ^siAwip^ 
nieAsty but dropped in the Anglian dialects : thus YP has gesis^ 
geHp, nest, 

606. In At the A must have had the front sound o in WS, 
for it mutates a preceding ea, eo to ie, as in nieAt, cnieAt^^neaAt^ 
cneoAty which occur occasionally in eWS. 

r, L 

606. The OE r was no doubt a strong point trill as in the 
present Scotch dialect. 

607. The parasiting influence of r and I (4^7) shows that they 
were probably formed as in MnE — ^with concavity of the fore 
part of the tongue — which gives them a kind of guttural 
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quality favorable to the development of a back parasite- 
vowel, which, if uttered muflSed — with imperfect lip-open- 
ing — is easily rounded, r and / cannot have been full back, 
or even back-modified, conss. — €i, 8 or (D(, aw— because in 
that case single r and / would have diphthonged a preceding 
vowel, instead of requiring to be doubled, or to have the 
support of a following cons., the effect of which probably was 
to lengthen the r or / and so increase its volume of sound. 

608. Before c and ^, t and / probably had a front-modified 
sound, as in wyrcan^ iioelc. 

509. r and I answer to the Omc r and I resp. But r is 
also the representative of Qmc z^ as in gecoren from Gmc 
*iozand, kfrian = Qoih, hazjan 'praise,' mierran * hinder '= Goth. 
marzjan^ ^(?rrf=Goth. huzd (145, i^S)' Final Gmc z is dropped 
in OE ; hwd, md * more ' adv from Gmc ^Aioaz, ^maiz, 

610. r is often shifted from before to after a vowel, when 
this vowel was followed by nn or *+cons. (that is, by breath 
«), as in buTTia, hors^ berstan^QoWa. brnnna, OSaxon kross^ OHG 
brestan. The original double conss. are still preserved in the 
spellings bumna, Aors^m (OET). There is shifting before 
simple s in gars. That these shiftings are comparatively late 
is shown by the frequent occurrence of the unshifted forms 
in the oldest texts: gras, re7idefffi=WS gari^ arnpegn. The 
shiftings birdas^^rda^WS bridd(ai), Jhidda are INorth. 

611. There are some shiftings which, in the earlier period 
at least, occur only in unstrest syllables, especially the second 
half of proper names. The earliest is the change of -Jrip into 
"Jir^y -ferpy Tid/lrp occurring in an inscription. Then follows 
the reverse shifting by which ^be(o)M becomes -breht^ Cedbreht 
appearing in a WS charter of 778. Afterwards -^breU passes 
through -^brieAt (505) into bryAt in WS. In the INorth. breAt 
by the side of berAt we see the shift carried out in the isolated, 
strest word as welL INorth. has a similar shifting mJroAtiay 

fryAtu by the side of the oIAj&t far Atia^fyrAtu. 

612. Shifting of I occurs in unstrest syllables. Regularly in 
the ending -w/, still preserved in the gyrdisl of Ep., leAei gyrdels^ 
and in -^M (= strong gisl ' hostage*) as the second element of 
proper names, as in Cynegih=Cynegi9l, which also occurs. 
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513. The dropping of r in epecan^ spac^spreean^ 9prac is IWS 
and lEt. 

J?, B,f. 

614. These conss. were probably formed exactly as in MnE. 
It is, however, quite uncertain when /changed from Qmc 
to the present >. 

516. OE / and s always correspond to Gmc / and «, for 
Gmc 9 and z became d and r in OE (315). OEyj on the 
other hand, corresponds both to Gmc / and Gmc v, which 
latter first became WGmc d, and then a (>) again in OE. To 
the first/ corresponds an OHG / v, to the second an OHG b 
(326): tculf=OKQ wolf (Gmc ^^tcd/a), hafen ptc=:OHQ haban 
(Gmc ^havand). In the oldest texts the symbol/ is restricted 
to the former /.• gircefa (OHG grdvo) tcnlfy the latter being 
denoted by d, as in scribun, salb (OHG scribun^ talba). It is 
clear that this b denotes an open cons., for u is written in 
nuida (Ep.)=*jy^« 'siftings' in Cp, and in Cp we find 
It^ft in Ij/bt, The use of medial b to denote a r-sound is 
probably due to the popular Latin of Britain, in which the 
medial b of such a word as habere had this open sound. We 
have direct proof of such an open pronunciation of Latin d 
in the spellings Leonipi^ Marpmiu^ etc, which are the regular 
ones in Or. The later general use of/ is due to the influence 
of the Bunic alphabet ; perhaps also to the Celtic use of /k>, 
as in Olrish and in MnWelsh. 

616. / is generally denoted by the Latin th in the oldest 
mss, especially initially and finally, which ih is sometimes 
abbreviated to t (cp 500): thus Ep. has thegUj lotAa, lati, 
earbeUic (=WS earfoplic). Medial f is often denoted by d^ 
which also occurs finally, and even initially: thus Ep, 
writes sceadan, giroedro^ uueard^ gidopia^ dulumz=iW8 sceafan^ 
gerepra^ wearp^ gejKfta^ pulum. The Bunic p is rare in Ep. : 
}iU9^ 9uiJ)(By milcifi, as also 9i 9inga, quvta^ mi9, Ep. has once 
di in fordk. The blendings fiA (suafihe GET) and 9A {9h%ehl 
Cp) also occur. In the later Anglian texts 9 is universal, 
as also in most of the oldest WS and Et mss. In some eWS 
m8s/> however, predominates. In IWS there is a tendency 
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to writers at the beginning of a word or letter-group, 9 else- 
where. The distinction was no doubt purely graphic, p 
having the character of a capital and therefore being a good 
initial. 

617. Gmc ip becomes Id in 0£, the older forms being still 
preserved in the earliest texts : thus Ep. has haJSi^ scytihalt^ 
(^=^i)as well as iohald^ Cp has/e?/^^, early Merc, charters 
have -halt (where t^th). 

618. That % between voiced sounds was voiced in prehistoric 
0£ is proved by such contracted preterites as ^e9<fe=Goth. 
lauMa compared with cyste=*cysste from cyssan^ for if the 9 of 
UeBan had been voiceless it would have changed the d of the 
ending into i in the same way as 9s does. 

619. s is often shifted in the medial and final groups sc and 
spy especially in IWS, the shifting having apparently begun 
medially : dc^ian^ danan^ cirps^olA&t dscia% *crisp, 

620. We see that there is decisive evidence that intervocalic 
/ and * were voiced in OE. In Qm. and Dutch we have clear 
evidence that initial Jb was also voiced in such a word as din^ 
=OE/i«^. In Dutch initial s is also voiced, as in zei^en=:OE 
secfoHy and this has been adopted by the High German of the 
North — the Upper Gm dialects still keeping voiceless * every- 
where — medially as well as initially. OHG had initial v, as 
in voli ; and this v is still preserved in Dutch, while it has been 
unvoiced in Gm, which, however, still keeps the old spelling. 
The evidence of ME and of the MnE dialects shows that in 
the 12th cent, initial 9, z^ v must have been fully developed. 
It seems therefore plausible to assume that the Gmc p and 

/ were voiced initially as well as medially in WGmc and, 
that the initial voice of HGm ding and its predecessor ding 
(which must be at least as old as the 7th cent.}, together with 
that of the corresponding Dutch and Southern E. forms, are 
not independent developments, but remains of a common 
stage, 9 following the analogy of the other hisses in Low Gm 
and Southern E. 

621. In Gothic, on the other hand, it is certain that the p 
and/ were voiceless in all positions — intervocalic as in (ppan^ 
as well as initial and final, as in piufi ^or intervocalic w and 9 
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77 ere expressed by d and h, as in naubaimbairszLt november. In 
the Scandinavian languages / and / are breathed initially, 
voiced medially and finally, as in Mnlcel. JUn^, ivefa, verS; 
/ara, Aafa, Aaf, s remaining unvoiced everywhere. The pro- 
bability is, therefore, that initial hiss- voicing has never taken 
place in East-Gmc (except in Sw-Dan. del etc, where it is due 
to want of stress, as in E. the etc). It is further possible that 
the Anglian and Jutish (Kentish) dialects of OE, which were 
geographically closer to the Scandinavian languages than the 
Saxon group, may never have developed the initial hiss-voicing 
of the latter. The evidence of /and b in Ep. would, indeed, 
prove that even medial hiss- voicing, so far from being common 
WGmc, was of comparatively late date in OE. But the whole 
evidence bearing on / is entirely the other way, showing that 
voiced / was fully established in Ep., not only medially, but 
probably also initially. This conflict of evidence makes it 
possible that the distinction between /and b was really meant 
to express that of > and 3. Cp also bb from jj* (557). 

622. Final/ and /are always voiceless in Gm and Dutch, 
but this is merely the result of their general tendency to un- 
voice all final conss. except the vowellikes. In the Scandina- 
vian languages, on the other hand, they are always voiced. In 
the present Southern E. even the final s of such a word as OE 
^os is voiced, and there seems every reason to suppose that 
final >5,/, * were voiced in OE also — at least in WS. 

623. In such combinations as st,ftihe hisses were, of course, 
always voiceless. The latter combination is in Ep. often ex- 
pressed by pt, as in 9capt,fB being also expressed by jw and bi 
(cp lybt 515) in arap^id^ rabsid. This use of pt (which is also 
Olcel.) may be due to a pronunciation of Lt pt in captus etc 
afl/5. 99 and jf were always voiceless. Ep. has «?^p/fM*=WS 
loaspa^, foapsas, ff occurs only in the foreign ofrian, Of a and 
some obscure words. 

524. There is an OE law by which in the combination 
voiced stop or buzz + buzz both elements are unvoiced. Thus 
blednan in VP (from ^blodizon) becomes fife^wwin WS. So also 
eWS gidsung becomes gitsung. In the North. LV this law is 
carried out regularly in compound names such as AUfrip 
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(=AldJrip), Eatfrip^ Eaipryf. This tendency is evidently the 
result of the attempt to strengthen the acoustic effect of the 
open cons. Of course, if either element is voiceless, the change 
is still easier, as in miUeeati^medsceatL 

626. / in the combinations ^, dp, sp is first unvoiced together 
with the preceding d and «, and then stopped, giving t{t\ st, as 
in WS h%tt=-bitep, Indefi, ciMt=*ctesep, and in hafa»tu^hafa9 pu. 
Hence in WS 9p is often written instead of radical H, as in 
f4B9p =:fast. So also regularly in patte ^pat pe, and occasionally 
in pat tat, pat td etc, showing that in actual speech the initial 
/ of pronominal words was regularly assimilated to the ^ of a 
preceding /^^, a change which is consistently denoted in the 
ME Ormulum. /# is smoothed to 9S in later OE, as in blissian 
from older bHpsian. 

526. The change of final p into € in verb-inflections in 
INorth., as in bindes, bittdas=WS bint (Angl. bindep), bindap 
seems to be organic, as there do not seem to be any analogical 
influences at work. 



527. is expressed in the oldest texts by uu, as in wueg, single 
u being generally written after a cons., as in cuic. In North, 
single u is preferred everywhere : uerc. But already in Ep. 
there are a few instances of the Runic w, which became general 
in the course of the 9th century. 

628. The OE w must have had the same sound as in MnE, 
nl that of a consonantal u. 

520. Final w after conss. is vocalized to 1^, (», as in nearo from 
Qmc *narwa through *narw. After short vowels final to is 
vocalized, and contracted into a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel, as in cneo ' knee ' jfrom Qmc *knewa. The w is often 
restored by the analogy of other forms with intervocalic to, as 
in the prt cneato * knew ' by the analogy of inf. cndwan. So 
also cneo becomes cniow in WS by the influence of the pi 
cneatcu. After long vowels and Gmc diphthongs final to is 
regularly dropt, as in «^=Goth. 9dm(i), a = Goth, aito, but is, 
however, often restored by the influence of the inflected forms, 
as in 9ndto. 
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Hf nL 

630. n had, of course, the back sound before c and ff, as 
in sincati, nngan^ and the front before 6 and ^, as in s^can^ 

681. Gmc n and m were dropt in AFrisian before the hisses 
and buzzes/, «,/with nasalizing and lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, a becoming o (458), as in mup.gds^fifiTom ^munp, 

682. In North, final weak n was dropt in inflections ; already 
in eNorth. we ^nAgalgUy gi^tiga^WS gealgan, geitUgan. The n 
of the past partic. (gestigen) was not dropt, because of the 
influence of the inflected forms gesiigene etc. 

Stops. 

688. There is a tendency in OE to unvoice final voice stops 
preceded by a vowellike, when unstrest, as in eWS sint, which 
appears originally to have been the weak form corresponding 
to the strong midouy the ordinary sind being a compromise. 
Other examples are eWS weorpmynt^ elpent,farelt=weorpmyndy 
elpend.fcsfeld, Cp has hdlsefU 'augurers.' • So also final -ing^ 
-ung are sometimes written -inc, unc in early texts: wlatunc 
(Cp), Cymesinc^ together with the compromises 'ingc, -incg etc. 
These ^s and cs are often carried over to the inflected forms : 
fesreltey gestincum * guestings,' * exiles * (Cp). Conversely, we 
may assume that the later uninflected forms fareld etc owe 
their ds to the inflected forms. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that the final conss. of fully strest words were unvoiced : 
such spellings as felt in the older texts really stand for fellA 
etc (516, 517). 



684. The history of the mutations shows that all the Gmc 
conss. were liable to fronting when followed by / or i. In 
most cases the fronting was afterwards lost : thus in such a 
word as ^nde it has left no traces besides the mutation of the 
preceding vowel. The back conss. c and g, however, have pre- 
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served a modification of the original fronting to the present 
day in such words as cAin^ singe (sins) from OE cinne^ spigan^ 
contrasting with kin^ sing from OE cynn^ singan. MnE (J) and 
(d5) are, indeed, unfailing criteria of OE fronting. 

636. Initial Qmc k became c in OE before all vowels which 
were front before mutation set in, that is, before ts^ i, e, ea^ eo^ 
^=Gmc ^ and its mutation, %, e, ia, eo^ and remained un- 
changed before the back vowels a, u, o, a=Qmc at, ii, and the 
mutations ^, y, ce, a mut. of d=Gmc a», jr, os. In WS ca^ ce, 
da become ciey die, cea resp., cea^ cea being liable to mutation 
into cte^ cie resp. Medial Qmc i became c before i and/, as in 
«^da»=Goth. wiffCM. This c (which often becomes final in OE 
through dropping of a vowel, as in the imper. s^c) is, of course, 
always preceded by a mutated vowel. In the early texts, 
especially in eWS, it is often denoted by a following i or e: 
bircia (Ep.), gescincio (Cp), leceas (Ep.), recceo (Cp). eWS 
generally has e: secean (and secan), re€c(€)an, but also «', 
especially before u: ecium. In INorth. and IMerc. (Du. and 
Bu.) there is no trace of these e^ and ^, and they are rare in 
IWS. But while lAngl. writes only denca, pencan etc, there are 
instances of Jtencean etc even in quite late WS texts, such as 
the Gospels. Taken in connection with the ME evidence (741) 
the lAngl. spellings seem to point to a return to the back c in 
secoHy Pencan etc. The spellings ekauy besenked in Bu. seem, 
indeed, to be decisive on this point (538). The return to c 
may have begim before back vowels, as in the infin. sacan. 
The absence of intrusive e, i in VP may be simply due to that 
striving for brevity which is characteristic of this text, being 
shown, for instance, in its regular omission of final cons, 
doubling (409) and its want of accents. 

686. There was a similar return to back c and g in Angl. 
before a/ + cons., as in cdld, galle=iWS cealdy gealle, 

637. The evidence of ME shows that c was fronted in the 
combination so before all vowels, the foreward 9 evidently 
drawing the c forwards. The c of sc follows, of course, the 
same laws as simple c before AFrisian a etc, as in WS 9ceal= 
VP seel, and in these cases the e is always written. But see is 
also written before originally back vowels, although here it is 
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often omitted, especially in the earliest texts. Thus WS and 
Du., Ru. write sceadan for the earlier giscdd (Ep.), 9cddan (VP), 
eWS and Ru. frequently omitting, IWS and Du. generally 
keeping the e. In IWS 9C0y sco generally take the e: sceolde^ 
seeart, 9cedc, while scu^ scH are generally written sceo, seedy less 
often seeuy sceu^ and occasionally simple 9eu: scuecay seeucca, 
geeocca (iEfcH), smfan^ seeufaUy 9eeofan, The e was no doubt fully 
pronounced in 9ceal etc. Indeed, if this word had not been 
pronounced with a full diphthong, there would be no reason 
for its IWS form 9ceaUy evidently due to the analogy of eall, 
weaU etc and the rareness of -eal. The firequent omission of 
the e in the other class of words {9ceddan etc) seems to show 
that it was a mere diacritic in eWS. But the IWS change of 
eu into eo makes it probable that it had developed into 
the first element of a diphthong with the stress on the first 
element, which, in the case of edy took the length from the 
second element. There is ME evidence that 9eeadan from 9eddafi 
had the same diphthong as bread etc. 

688. In the oldest texts, and occasionally also in Ru., ew is 
expressed by the Latin qu : quiduy quoen. More important is 
the occasional use of ^ to denote the back c, as opposed to the 
front Cy which, again, is exceptionally frequent in Ru., and is 
not uncommon both in early and late WS. Thus Cp has kalify 
kylUy LV has KiBnta ( = CpUa)y Kcsnay Fronluy Ru. has kd9erey 
kyningy kingy ciien ' chicken,' and iynn . hnn etc are frequent in 
WS. ck also occurs, as in Bacia (LV). The distinction may be 
due to the Runic alphabet, in which the cen-rune seems origin- 
ally to have been restricted to Cy the ^-rune formed from gar 
(itself originally = back g) being used to denote the back e. In 
the actual inscriptions k is restricted to the back sound : iri9ty 
kyningy bekuUy but the more frequent cen is occasionally used to 
denote the back as well as the front sound : hecuy eac, cup. 

689. The analogy of g (553) and the ME evidence (74a) 
make it tolerably certain that e was often fronted after a front 
vowel, as in ic, 9dplice, 

640. Final c in unstrest syllables often becomes A in North* 
We find mek in a Runic inscription, meky^ek, U9ik in INorth., 
together with iky which is also written enclitically ig, as in 
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%agdig = sagde ic. This ig soems to be simply another way of 
expressing the same sound, for we find -ih written for un- 
stressed 'ig in INorth. ah for ac occurs also in VP. 



g 

641. Gmc g (including earlier Gmc 5) splits up into g and jr 
in OE according to the same laws which govern the distribu- 
tion of c and c. Of the two Bunic symbols gef^ and gar, the 
former probably denoted g, the latter g, but they are not clearly 
distinguished in the existing inscriptions. 

642. Initial g became ^=ffl before a, i, e, ea^ eo, d = Gmc ^, 
% e, eUy eo, and was kept unchanged before a(= g),UyOyd=^ Gmc 
^h ^> 0; ^, y, oSy a = mut. of a, y, a. In WS ga, ge, ga become 
gea, gie, gea resp., gea^ gea being liable to mutation into gie, gle 
xesp. 

648. Initial Gmc y was hardened into the stop m in OE,and 
was thus confounded with g both in sound and spelling. It 
was expressed by simple g before front vowels, as in ^t/'=Goth. 
jahaiy Gessus (Runic inscr.) = Jestis^ Anglian ger = Goth. Jer. 
Gmcja becomes gea in WS, as in gear. Before back vowels it 
is often expressed by gi in the older texts, but generally by 
ge, as in gioc, geoc = OHG joA, geomor = OHG jdmar (458), 
Gia^eas * Jews ' in a Runic inscr. = the usual half-Latinized 
Judeai. giung (Du. Rit.) = Goth. jugg. In WS geu becomes 
geo (cp sceocca from sceueca 537), as in geong^geogo^, VP gener- 
ally writes simple g in gung, g^iguf. The Latin i is not unfre- 
quent, especially in Ru. : iung (also in VP), ioc (also in Kt ch). 
In eWS we find the forms iung, giung, giong, geong, the last 
becoming general in IWS. Such spellings as iung, iu in IWS 
seem due to Kt or Mercian influence. The spellings gung 
and iung show that in the nonWS dialects g from j had 
no more diphthonging influence than g from Gmc g, while 
the WS change of *geung into geong shows as clearly the 
development of a full diphthong with the stress on the first 
element. 

644. Even g = Gmc g is sometimes written i. Thus Cp has 
ieces = geaceit, and Ru. has regularly iancan = gearwian and ierd 

L 
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= g^rdy WS gierd. Even in foreign words we find loriut =? 
Oeorgiui (OET). 

646. In the poetry the two g% alliterate freely not only with 
one another but also with g^ thus geong alliterates with gieddy 
Oeat and with gold. 

646. This last fftct is generally cited as a proof of initial g 
and g being open conss. in OE, as in MnDutch, where geven ahd 
god are both pronounced with c or c. It is assumed that such a 
word as god in OE had initial e, while geong, grfan had initial 
<D, so that instead of Gmc j being hardened into a stop^ it was 
Gmc g before front vowels that was levelled under ^\ 

647. Plausible as this theory seems, there are fatal objec- 
tions to it. The WS change of ce into cie is the result of the 
almost inevitable development of an open front glide, which we 
may roughly call^', between the stopped front cons, and the 
vowel, and if we assume that in ge the g was also a stopped 
cons., the change into gie is perfectly analogous and intelli- 
gible, while that of ^je into ^jje is unmeaning. The same 
argument applies equally to g from Qmc^: if giung meant 
simply ^*«»^, the development of a^-glide would be as unin- 
telligible as that of a ^-glide in such a word as toilla, the open 
j and w being themselves practically glides. Again, LV 
writes Eadgar, Aldgi^l etc, but if the g were really an open 
cons., we should expect to find the preceding ^s become t 
(524), which is not the case. Another argument in favour of 
the change of ^' into a stop is the loss of the Runic j and the 
use of geffi — which must certainly have originally denoted a 
stop — to represent both Gmc j and the OE fronted Gmc g. 
The use of i in iung to denote a stop is in complete harmony 
with the Late Lt pronunciation, in which, as the Romance 
languages show, j must have become a stop (88). 

648. In ME all initial gs became^' (745)* ^l^e alliteration 
proves that in OKt this pronunciation was already established, 
not only in jung but also in *jor?ie = geome^ etc (443), so that 
two such words as geald and eald were both pronounced jaldy 
whence the not unfrequent confusion between ea- and gea- in 
some late mss : earwe for gearwe, gearfope for earfope. This ^'- 
sound was, of course, as naturally expressed by % as the older 
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g was, and it is probable that the iarwan of Ru. really means 
jarwan, with absorption of the e. 

649. The same weakening seems to have been carried out 
much earlier and in all the dialects in unstrest syllables. 
The prefix ge-- (older gi-) and the pronoun ge never insert an % 
in WS, as they would if the cons, had been a stop ; gie in Du. 
may be an emphatic form of ge. ge^ is written ie- twice in 
old mss. i for g in the second element of eKt names such 
as Jipiluerd = Mpelgeard may also represent weak^'. 

660. Uninitial g was a stop in the combination ng^ as 
proved by the final change into nc (533). ng was, therefore, 
dQ, as in MnE longer^ after unmutated vowels, as in singan^ lang. 
When preceded by a mutation — that is, when followed in Gmc 
by i OTJ — it had the sound Lffl, as in spigan ' singe ' from Gmc 
^sangjan, l^g, 

661. Uninitial g was also a stop when doubled = Gmc gj. 
This doubling is written gg in Ep. and occasionally in later 
texts, but the usual spelling is eg, thus Ep. has eartoigga, mygg 
= later eanoicga, mycg. egg, ge^ gcg are occasional variants. 
Shortening of final eg into <? or ^ is very rare. As this group 
must necessarily be always front {I^cgan = l^ggan, Goth. 
lagjan), it is probable that the c was introduced in order to 
indicate this front quality, there being no special letter for g. 
This is confirmed by the frequent use of gg in the few 
(probably foreign) words in which the doubling occurs after 
unmutated vowels, and therefore expresses gg, not gg, as in 

frogga * frog,* ehgge * bell,* which last is certainly Celtic. It is 
also possible that the combination eg was meant to symbolize 
a half-voiced or whispered gg, for we find styphum for styhhum 
once (GET). 

662. Elsewhere uninitial g was an open back or front cons, 
(e, (d), the open g occurring under the same circumstances as c 
(535)> flJ^d ^ke it, being expressed hy g,gi and ge. The open- 
ness of the g is shown by ME and the evidence of the OE 
sound-changes and spellings, which will be treated of further 
on, and is made a-priori probable by the fact of a similar 
change having taken place in all the MnGmc languages 
except Upper Gm (330). Open g occurred not only after 

L 2 
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vowels, but also after the vowellikes r, /, as in heorgan, 
fylgan. 

663. Open g is, of course, always front before Gmc i, y, as 
in wpiigo = Goth, manageiy fylgan from ^fulgjan^ being often 
expressed by gi, ge in the same texts which write «, ce for c : 
A§rgiung (Cp), m^igeo^ fylgean. By a later change open g 
became front after front vowels when final or followed by 
another front vowel, as in dag, weg, gen. dages, weget, griig. 
So also after the Anglian smoothings of the WS diphthongs 
as in ege = WS eage. In Kt, indeed, this g is frequently 

* written i. Already in Ep. we find grei etc, and dei is 
frequent in the later Kt. The North. LV has Meiuald 
once = WS Magweald, These spellings do not occur in WS, 
but in IWS such spellings as daig are not uncommon. 
They may be regarded either as showing the development of 
a glide — ©xxd), or as compromises between the traditional dag 
and the phonetic ^dai. The latter view is the most probable : 
there is every reason to believe that the Kt spellings represent 
the general OE pronunciation, and that g preceded by a front 
vowel had sunk to a diphthongic vowel, or, at any rate, had 
lost all consonantal buzz. K it had preserved any consonantal 
quality, it would have followed the analogy of final open g 
(554)> and become o, and would have been preserved as a hiss 
cons, in ME — ^neither of which is the case. The use of ^ to 
denote I (376) shows, too, that even in eWS medial and final 
g had been completely vowelized—after i at least. When final 
g had once been weakened into a vowel, its parallelism with 6 
was lost; hence it did not revert to the back quality in 
Anglian, as was apparently the case with uninitial c ( 535). 
There is, however, ME evidence of such a reversion in the 
case of medial g (750). Open g preceded by a front vowel and 
followed by a final voweUike is always front, apparently even 
when a back vowel is added in inflection, as in 9egl^ regtiy 
generally written segel^ regen later. 

664. Open g is necessarily back finally or medially after a 
back vowel, as in trog^ genog^ hoga, gebogen^ also when r, / come 
between, as in burg^ gealga. In IWS and IKt final open g is 
written A, showing loss of voice : troh, gendk, hurk. The spell- 
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ingB ghy hg occur occasionally for final open ^, as in dogh^ astahg 
{gh already in Cp), the latter even for medial open y, especially 
after r, as in burhga pi, beorkgan. hg is also used for g between 
front vowels, as in wihgena gen. pi, gewehgene^ though not for g 
preceded by a mutation. Some late mss occasionally write 
simple h, as in eME. Open g seems also to have been back 
after a front vowel if followed by a back one, as in nigon^ plega^ 
unless, of course, the preceding vowel is a mutation as in 
wreg[e)an ' accuse ' from ^wrogjan. So also g was apparently 
back in such words as belgan, where a vowellike comes 
between. 

656. Open g and g are unvoiced and written h in the later 
language before voiceless conss. and buzzes, which latter are 
themselves unvoiced (524) : atihst^ ttlhp from stigan. 

666. gy g after front vowels are dropped before the voiced 
conss. J)y n, d in IWS, as in tijnan, rinan, sade, l§de = older 
tigpian^ rignan, sagde, l^gde. VP has rlna% where the contrac- 
tion of (ij) into i was almost inevitable, but otherwise the 
non-WS dialects keep the g, even IKt having meiden (= *mai- 
den) = IWS madejiy eWS magden. The IWS contraction after 
back vowel, as in broden from brogden, seems to be due to the 
analogy of the present bredan from bregdan. g is often dropped 
in the combination -ig, as in stlweard from stigweard, ani, ante, 
and medial tge often becomes i, especially in later WS, as in 
lijt = older ligep * lies.* 

p, b. 

667. b occurs only initially, and uninitially in the com- 
bination mby as in lamb (cp ng) and doubled, bb = Gmc bj,fj, as 
in ivfbb from ^wabja Sk vabh-), h^bban = Goth. Aafjan through 
*h^an. 

For d as a graphic substitute for/ see 515. 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 

668. The Scaaidinavian (Scand.) languages fall into two 
main groups : 

(i) East-Scandinavian (EScand.), comprising Swedish (Sw) 
and Danish (Dan.). 

(2) West-Scandinavian (WScand.), comprising Norwegian 
and Icelandic. 

These languages are best represented by the Olcel. of the 
13th century, which, with some exceptions, practically repre- 
sents the parent Scand. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

669. The Icel. alphabet was the Latin, as learnt from the 
English. It included, therefore,/ and the less frequent 9. It 
added the new letter p, formed on the analogy of ^, for which 
(B was also written. Length was marked by the British ('). 

VOWELS. 

660. a, 9 i e u o 

ei, 9U (au) ja, J9 

§i9;9y(ey) y o 



a, 9 (a) i e u o 

88 y oe. 

661. Of these sounds ei(=^) corresponds to Gmc ai, as in 
^tein * stone,' and Jo, ju to Gmc e?*, as in Ijosa * choose,' «;«i 
* sick,' pu (which in Icel. is diverged into au) to Gmc au, as in 
dgup * dead,' a to Gmc ^, as in rap * advice,' =0E stdn, ceomn^ 
seoc, dead, rad (nonWS red), 

662. e followed by older a becomes ja, when followed by 
older u, v it becomes jg, through ^ea, ^eg (^ia, *ig) by stress- 
shifting as in Et (443) and hardening of the first element to 
a cons. : ^'^, gen. ^'a/ar=*OE ^efu, gefe. 
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663. The i-mutations are nearly the same as in OE : 
a (p). . .§ : mann * man/ pi m^n. 

e (ja, J9)...i: skj^ld (=*sieldu) 'shield/ pi skildir. 
u (o)...y : full * fuU; fylla ' fiU.' 
0...6: koma *come/ komr 'comes/ 
a...8e: wa/ * speech,' mala 'speak/ 
u...y : bruH ' eyebrow/ pi brynn, 
6. . .ce : for * went/ /tim * bring/ 
9U...py: Igus 'loose/ %m * loosen ' = later /ak*, leysa. 
ju (]6)...y : «/^A ' sicV ^j'^* * sickness/ 
i-mutation is also caused by r=Gmc z (315), as in gyra 
* ear/ from Gmc *awr^. 

664. There is also a u- or t<7-mutation : 
a. . .9 : hgnd ' hand ' = Goth, handu. 
a... 9: «?«/ ' speech/ pi mgl (later ;«a/). 
9. . .9 ; ggra ' do ' = OE g^rwan. 

666. Final stressed vowels were lengthened, as injju 'thou.' 
Vowels were lengthened before / + certain conss., as in 
^«y half.' Consonant length was strictly observed even after 
long vowels and diphthongs, as uxfirdll nom. 'serf/ WiQ.praL 



CONSONANTS. 






666. The consonants were :- 


— 






BACK FBONT 


POINT 


FORKW. 


UP 


h - 


hr 


^s 


f,hv 


— — 


hi 




- 


k 


i 




p 


- — 


hn 




- 



g j r J? f, V 

1 
g - d b 

n(g) - n m 

f^ was expressed by z, as in i^r^=OE bgtsL 
667. What has been said of the OE hr, hi, hw, hn applies also 
to the corresponding Icel. sounds in such words as hring, hlapa 
(=0E hladan), hvat, hnlga, which in Mnlcel. are pronounced 
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with 01, t), o, "J resp. Unirdtial Qmc A was dropfc every- 
where, as in sd, ddttir=0^ffeseaA,doAter, except that As became 
w {=is)y as in vaxa=0^ weaxan. The original Scand. A is pre- 
served in ME loanwords such as slaAter =Ice\. sldtr. 

668. Initial Qmc j was dropt everywhere, as in ^=Qoth. 
jer^ the existing initial j^ (as in^'p^=OE eorJ)e) being all 
diphthongic. 

669. Initial Qmc w was dropt before and u, as in unnin 
(=0E gewunnen)^ ptc of vinTta, also before r and /, where it is 
kept in Norw. and EScand. : {v)reiJ)=OEtcrdJ), (y)rang * wrong.' 

670. } and / were voiceless initially and in combinations 
such hAft (often written pt^ as in lopt * air '), voiced elsewhere, 
as in vip^ A^'a^Qoih, Aafjan ' raise.' 

671. Uninitial g after a vowel or vowellike was open,=c, <d 
as in saga * story,' horg ^eiiy* s^gir 'says,' except when doubled, 
and in the combination ng = da, as in l^gg * thigh,' lang * long.' Final 
g became A, and was dropt, as in dr^=OE drog^ prt of draga. 

672. So also older d and b became voiced J) and / after 
vowels and vowellikes, as in r<^=OE rad, gefazzzOHQ geban^ 
except when doubled, dd^ bb, and in the combinations Idy nd, 
mb, as in Aalda. 

673. i and g were front modified (q\ q\) before all front 
vowels, as in i^na 'know,' gpra, and before Qmc/, which was 
preserved in writing, though only as a mark of fronting, Gmc 
gj becoming ^^*, i^s in soeiJa^OE scecan, ligg;a=0'E licgan, 

674. Final voiced stops were unvoiced in such forms esgalt 
= OE gealdy prt of gjalda = OE geldan * requite.' 

675. There were various cons.-assimilations. Ip, nj) became 
II, nriy as in goll (gull) 'gold,' annar * other,* = Goth, guljb, anpar. 
Gmc 2n, zd, zr became nn^ dd,rr,asia rann ' house' = Goth, razn^ 
Aodd^Qoih. Auzd, OE Aord * treasure,' vpri ' worse.' ni, nt, mp 
became M, tty pp, as in druAAin 'drunk,' bait 'bound,' prt of 
binda (through ^bandy ^bant), kappi 'champion' (cp OE cpnpa\ 
the original nk etc being often preserved in EScand. 

676. n was dropt finally in monosyllables and endings, as in 
a, i= OE on (Goth. ana\ in, finna = OEJindan infin. ; and before r, 
ly s and elsewhere, with lengthening of the preceding vowel, as 
in Jm ' Thor ' = OHG donar, OE pun<yr, gas = OHG gans ' goose.' 
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INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH. 



677. The earliest Scand. invaders of England were mostly 
Norwegians, who were followed by Danes, all Scandinavians 
being included under the term *Dane' in OE. Danish and E. 
were spoken side by side in England for many centuries with- 
out much influence — at least of Danish on E., even the INorth. 
texts showing no traces of it. In the i ith cent. Danish words, 
such as lagu *law' (Icel. Igg pi from ^lggu\ ceaUian (Icel. 
ialla) had penetrated even into WS, and in the 13th cent, 
their number largely increases, not only such words as gerseme, 
fcontreafie:=IcGl.gprsimi' treasure f* vandr^pi * difficulty,' but also 
grammatical words, such as bgj)e * both ' = Icel. bapi (OE 4a, hegen) 
being firmly established in the Southern dialect. The Scand. 
element is, of course, stronger still in the East-Midland Ormu- 
lum of the 13th cent. Such words as SMmm * as,' hope * booth ' 
in the Ormulum are distinctly EScand. (Danish) as opposed to 
WScand. (Icel. sem^ bufi). 

678. The Scand. words in OE sometimes preserve g in the 
form of 0, as in hold ' yoeman ' from igld, hglp (cognate with 
OE hodej) * hero '), where the is partly due to the analogy of 
the OE adj. hold * faithful.' In other words, such as lagu^ g is 
unrounded, as in the IWS mann etc. Of the diphthongs, ei is 
preserved unchanged, being expressed sometimes by ^, but 
generally by eg^ ceg^ as in sceg})=lee\. 9keiJ) 'war-ship'; and 
gy was probably levelled under it. ou becomes J (=^ ?), as in 
dra (a coin) = Icel. aurar (pi) from Lt aureus. It is remarkable 
that Oy often appear as i:^, 1^ in OE, as in Urm^ pur^ Orm^ \)dr, 
whence our Thursday, which cannot be explained from the 
original OE panresdag. This change is explained by the pre- 
sent Dan-Sw-Norw. pronunciation of close 0, both long and 
short, as J) — a sound between and «. This Scand. was 
afterwards levelled under the E. sound, so that we find Orm, 
blame (Icel. blorni) in ME. 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

DIALECTS AND TEXTS. 

679. The ME dialects are mainly continuations of the cor- 
responding OE ones, but it is convenient to designate them in 
some cases by diflferent names. The four main divisions are: 
Northern or Northumbrian (North.), Midland (Ml), correspond- 
ing to the older Mercian, Southern (Sth), and Kentish (Kt). 
Sth and Kt are included under the common designation 
* Southern EngHsh' (SthE). Ml is subdivided into West-Mid- 
land (WMl) and East-Midland (EMI), and these, again, into 
Nortk-west-Midlafid (N WMl), South-wed-Midland (SWMl), iVbr^^- 
east-Midland {^EilL\\9jyA. South-east-Midland {^WSl). A special 
subdivision of Sth is South-Western (SthW). It is to be noted 
that though Sth represents geographically the old WS it also 
shows strong Ml influence. This mixture of dialects is still 
stronger in the later language of Ch. 

680. It is impossible to draw any absolutely definite line 
between ME and OE on the one side and MnE on the other, 
but, roughly speaking, fully developed ME may be said to 
extend from 1 150 to 1450, the period between liioo and 1400 
being especially well marked and well represented by written 
documents. The period from 1050 to 1150 may be distin- 
guished as Old Transition (OTr), that from 1450 to 1500 as 
Middle Transition (MlTr). The difficulty of drawing a line is 
increased by the varying speed of change of the different 
dialects. The most conservative dialects were the Southern, 
especially Kt, the most rapid in their changes the Northern : 
the eNorth. dialect of the 13th cent, is, indeed, almost on a 
level with eMnE. Taking the SthE dialects as the standard 
we may call everything before 1300 early Middle English {oiliWj^ 
everything after 1300 late Middle English (IME). 

681. If we take SthE as the standard, we may define OE as 
the period oifull endings {mona, sunne^ sunn, stdnas), ME as the 
period of levelled endings (mdne, sunne, sune^ stpnes) — ^weak vowels 
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being reduced to a uniform e (=1?) — , MnE as the period of 
lo9t endings (moofiy sun, son), 

682. The most important of the OTr texts is the latter part 
of the Laud ms of the Chronicle (Ld), which was written at 
Peterborough between 1x24 and 1154, and belongs therefore 
to EMI: it shows a mixture of literary WS and Ml forms. 
The older ms of Layamon's Brut (Lay.) was written before 
1200 in a WMl dialect, and its mixture of OE and ME 
forms classes it with the OTr texts. Many 12th cent, texts, 
such as the Hatton ms of the Gospels, Morris's Old-English 
Homilies (Hom.), show a mixture of OE and ME forms which 
is the result of copying from OE originals, and only partially 
modernizing them: such texts do not represent any actual 
language. 

683. The Ormulum (0.), although written probably before 
1200, shows a fully developed and well defined ME dialect — 
probably EMI — preserved in an autograph ms of the author 
in a rigorously consistent phonetic orthography, which makes 
it the standard text for ME generally. The other chief eEMl 
texts are the Bestiary (Best.) and Genesis and Exodus (GE). 
Havelok (Hv) is, like most of the popular poems, preserved 
only in mss showing a purely scribal mixture of diflFerent 
dialects and periods, and which cannot, therefore, be quoted 
to show the -dialect of the original, except when the form in 
question is borne out by the rhymes. eWMl is represented 
by the second text of Lay (Lay.^). The poems in the Harleian 
ms 2253 (HarL), written in Hereford about 1307, may also be 
considered eWMl. IWMl is represented by Piers Ploughman 
(PPl), and, in its latest stage, by the poems of Audelay (Aud.), 
written in Shropshire in 1426, the ms being probably the 
author's autograph. eNWMl (Lancashire) is represented in 
the Alliterative Poems (Pearl, Cleanness, Patience) edited by 
Morris (AllP). The later EMI is well represented by Robert of 
Brunne's Chronicle (RBC), Brunne being in Lincoln. 

684. One of the earliest North, te^ts is the Metrical Psalter 
(Ps), but the ms is later. The Cursor Mundi (CM) and Me- 
trical Homilies (MH) are early 13th cent. ' Then follow the 
Prick of Conscience (PC). The ms of the Yorkshire Townley 
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Mysteries (TM) was written about 1450, but the rhymes show 
an older language. 

686. The Sth dialect is represented in its earliest form by 
the lives of St. Katherine (Kath.), Juliana (Jul.) and some 
allied pieces, also by the unpublished Cambridge (Coi*pus) ms 
of the Ancren Riwle (AR^), although this Corpus ms seems to 
show Ml influence ; the forms common to this group of texts 
may be distinguished as * earliest Sth.' Pure eSth is best 
represented by Morton's text of the AR, the more western 
dialect of Gloucestershire by Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle 
(RG), which, however, belongs almost to ISth. 

686. eKt is represented by the Kentish Sermons (KS), IKt 
by the Ayenbite of Inwyt (Ay.) in a ms of 1340, written by 
the author himself in a very pure and consistent dialect. 

687. The first beginnings of a common literary dialect are 
seen in the works of Wiclif (Wicl.)and Chaucer (Ch). WicHf 
was a native of Yorkshire, Chaucer of London. Chaucer's 
rhymes show a considerable fluctuation between EMI, Sth, 
and Et, but the basis is Ml. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

688. While the linguistic change of OE into ME is so 
gradual that it is difficult to tell where the one ends and the 
other begins, the orthographic change is abrupt and complete : 
it amounts, indeed, to the introduction of a totally new basis 
— the eNorman Fr orthography, modified, of course, in detail 
by the traditional British orthography. 

689. For some time after the Norman conquest in 1066 the 
two orthographies continued to be used side by side without 
influencing one another to any great extent, just as the Ian* 
guages themselves were kept apart. The influence of French 
language, writing, and orthography had, however, begun to 
show themselves even before the conquest. The feeble reign 
of Edward the Confessor was, indeed, in its tame submission 
to Norman influence, nothing but a preparation for the com- 
pleter conquest that was to follow. The influence of the 
French language is shown by the appearance of such words as 
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9oU 'hebes\ capun ' gallinaceus * in eaxly nth cent, glossaries. 
The influence of the French handwriting has been described 
already {222). The influence of Fr orthography is seen in such 
spellings as euen for efen in nth cent. mss. 

690. This influence was at first purely Norman. The ac- 
cession of Henry 11 of Anjou in 11 54 brought in the influence 
of other dialects, and the loss of Normandy in 1 204 paved the 
way for the influence of literary Parisian orthography both in 
its earlier and later form. 

69L When the popular Latin of Gaul was written down — 
which was probably not much earlier than the ninth cent. — 
its sounds were represented by their nearest symbols in the 
contemporary Latin alphabet. But by this time the tradition 
of the classical pronunciation — stiU preserved in the Celtic- 
English orthography — had been partially lost. The diph- 
thongs (B and <B had been levelled under simple e^ and y had 
come to be a mere variant of i. So when Lt u was fronted to 
f in OFr, as in Inne, the old u was kept a^ the symbol of the 
new sound. Meanwhile Lt u and had become }) — a sound 
between (u) and (o)— which was at first written indifierently u 
or (?, as in gule, gde^ curt^ cort from Lt gulam^ ^cortem (from 
coAortem), the soon becoming general, and thus being confused 
with the open fromLt d, au^ as iRj!)ort=portum,ckoie=^causam. 
The eOFr diphthong (ou), as in dauz (earlier ddz) from Lt dulcem, 
was smoothed into (uu) in IParisian, and so ou came to be the 
symbol of (u, uu) instead of the older u, (?, as in goide, court. 

692. Li the conss. Lt c before front vowels became first q 
and then (tj), which was the Picard pronunciation in such a 
word as del from Lt caelum. In the other dialects this c became 
(ts), and then simple (s), as in the present Fr. cA was at first 
used to denote (k) before front vowels as in Italian : cAi from 
qvt; but afterwards became the regular symbol for the (tJ) 
which in Parisian developed out of c followed by a (and in 
other cases), as in cAien from canem through *QX7[. Lt g 
was fronted under the same circumstances, and became (d^), as 
in geste from ffesta^ which remained through the OFr period, 
becoming (5) in MnFr. Lt J was stopped into m, which then 
became (ds) being written i otj\ as in ja from Lt Jam. The 
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combination (kw) was expressed by the Lt qu^ as in quel from 
qvdlem, the (w) being soon dropt in pronunciation. So also the 
(gw) in such a word as lan^ue from lingvam lost its (w) in IPar. 
Hence qu and gu came in lOFr to be regarded as symbols of 
* hard ' c and g resp. The new ligature w was formed in North 
Fr to express the Gm (w), as in warde, for which the other 
dialects have (gw) ; guarde, later garde. The Lt v itself had 
long ago lost its (w)-sound, and had come to represent that of 
the voiced sound of/. Lt z still kept its original value (dz) 
when initial or medial, becoming (ts) when final, as in assez — 
our asseU — from Lt adsatis ; it was not till the lOFr period 
that these compounds were simplified to (z) and (s). Hence 
the (z)-sound which Lt s took between vowels was expressed 
by the traditional *, as in rose from rosam. Already in eOFr 
the earlier (z) before voiced conss. had been dropt with length- 
ening of the preceding vowel, as in isle from Lt insulam. Hence 
in lOFr s is sometimes inserted as a mark of length, as in 
pasle for pal(l)e from Lt paUidus. 

693. It will be seen that OFr orthography was phonetic on 
an unphonetic basis (2128) : it is not till the close of the OFr 
period that * etymological ' spellings begin to crop up. The 
only exception is the writing of silent initial Lt h in such words 
as hum from homo, but as this is only done when a vowel pre- 
cedes — * the man ' being written lum — it is probable that the h 
was meant to indicate the hiatus, and was, therefore, partially 
phonetic. 

604. The basis of ME orthography is, as already remarked, 
French modified by the OE tradition, the OE elements being 
gradually eliminated more and more. Conversely, however, 
some of the earliest ME texts show a basis which is still 
mainly OE, only slightly modified by Fr. This is especially 
the case with the Midland O. as compared with the Sth texts 
of the same period. 

696. The influence of Fr is most strikingly shown — as 
far as the vowels are concerned — ^in the substitution of u for 
OE j^, jr in WMl and Sth, as in sunne, /nr=OE synn, fyr. 
The long sound was sometimes written ui, as in huiren * hire ' 
(AR) = OE hyran, in IME f/y, which is frequent in PPL In 
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OFr ui had generally the value ('yi), as in fruit ; this diph- 
thong was smoothed to (yy) in the E. pronunciation of Fr, 
and was consequently employed to represent that sound. The 
use of for short (u) is later than that of u for (y). It does 
not occur in AR, and does not become general till the end of 
the 13th cent. Remarkably enough, there are several instances 
of it in Lay. : toonede, ic<mene, wode. It is fully established in 
Lay.*. The tendency is to write for « in proximity with 
letters that resemble u in shape, especially u (=t7), », m, w. 
Initial u was, however, often written t?, which was freely as- 
sociated with n etc, as in vtuler, in IME is also generally 
written instead of u when followed by a single cons, and a 
vowel, as in hole * but *, cardge * courage ', for, as Fr. (y) 
was much more frequent than the (o)-sounds in this 
position, bute would have suggested (byyta). The use of 
IParisian ou to express (uu), as in hom=^0¥» hiis, became general 
in IME. This ou also occurs in Lay., as in out {vt in the 
second text), tMoufen^ cou})e^ where it cannot be of Parisian 
origin. But the eFr diphthongal ou had in many cases the 
sound of }-)3:, which is so near (uu) as to make its symbol a 
very natural one for the latter sound. The desire to get a 
new symbol for (uu) would, of course, assert itself as soon as 
u had become general in the value of (yy) — that is, from the 
very beginning of ME. 

696. The OE y was, as we have seen, completely superseded 
by u in the South. In OTrMl (and probably in North.) it was 
unrounded into i. Ld still preserves the old y in byrien, 
mynster, but these words are also spelt with i ; we also find in 
Ld such spellings as 9innei,fr=0E synna, fyr, y is rarely 
written for i in Ld, oftener for i, as in 9cyr adj. and sbst, tyma ; 
probably y was regarded as a ligature of i and j. In O. y 
disappears as completely as in the South, except in foreign 
words. In IME y was revived as a variant of i in proximity 
with », «», u^ w^ in order to avoid confusions of form, as in 
bynden, loyues (= wives), which confusions were often avoided 
by writing initial * as a capital : Inne =ynne. In Ch there 
is a tendency to write y for t, as in Ld. 

697. OE a was kept in O., but was necessarily confined to 
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the long sound, the short as having become a. In the South 
Ft influence caused its disuse. Here the OE a was expressed 
by tf, as in efter=^OE esfier. As OE ea was smoothed to \s in 
ME, ea was used as the symbol of the latter sound both when 
it corresponded to OE ea,as in deap^bsA when it corresponded 
to OE <», as in learen=^0'E laran {d€ejf, kerenn in O.). Even in 
eME e is frequently written for the open as well as the close 
sound, and in IME such spellings as dej), leren become uni- 
versal. In IME the close e is sometimes written ie, ye^ both 
in Fr words, such as meschief, and in E., as in /t5^(Ch)=0E 
leof. This spelling is the result of the Anglo-French smooth- 
ing of OFr ie (i-ee) into (ee). 

688. A distinction between close and open long o is only 
exceptionally made in eME (as in the AR) by writing the 
latter oa in such words as moare from OE wdre^ the oa being a 
natural compromise between the older a (still preserved in the 
earliest Sth) and the later o, 

699. It will be observed that the digraphs ea^ ie, oa^ au, ui 
are strictly confined to long vowels, except in some of the 
earliest texts. 

600. The 0E>& and 9 are both preserved in Lay. — where f 
is generally written initially, 9 non-initially, as in IWS — and 
in AB, where they are distributed more at random. The EMI 
Best, and QE are remarkable for writing "8 everywhei-e, while 
O., which belongs to the same dialect, has only J), fi entirely 
supersedes 9 in IME, being itself gradually supplanted by th — 
probably brought in by Fr scribes who occasionally employed 
it in learned Latin words. Isolated tk& in native E. words 
occur very early — even in the OE period — and the transposed 
ht occurs in Harl. {teht=:.OEi te])\ and frequently in MH (wiht 
prp), and elsewhere. Other combinations occur : dh (KS), 9h 
(GE), hd (GE), dj), d9. It may be noted that J) has survived 
almost to the present day in the contraction /•=>&(?. 

eoi. The OE rune-K?, which is still used in O. and AR, was 
soon superseded by the Fr ligature. The pronunciation of 
OE ow eiUiBJA ou led in IME to the general use of te^ as well as 
u as the second element of graphic as well as phonetic diph- 
thongs, as in haw=QiE hu. Conversely, w was sometimes used 
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as an abbreviation of icu, as in tcde. w after a cons, was often 
written u : suerd, hue (Ay.). 

602. In O. / is still used for intervocalic (v), as in lufenn— 
OE lufian^ and this usage was more or less kept up in North, 
to the end of the IME period, even TM showing instances of 
it. But O. has in a Fr word servenn once instead of his usual 
serfenn. Medial v is regular in AB, as in heavcne, and is very 
frequent initially, as in vorj) by the side otforjb. /is always 
preserved finally, as in /|f, to prevent confusion with the vowel 
u: *liu, for instance, would, suggest a diphthong. For the 
same reason / is written before voiced conss., as in Aefde= 
OE Aafde. jpA is only found occasionally in learned words 
taken from OFr. 

603. 9 is generally written for the voiced as well as the 
breath sound. Mis sometimes written scy which had the sound 
of (ss) or (s) in OFr: thus All has lescun 'lesson,' blescen 
' bless,' and GE and CM have blisced ' blessed.' The lOFr z 
is used pretty regularly in the Ay. for voiced *, as in zi^^e, 
aze. Elsewhere it is rare in E. words. Thus Ch has Pize : 
rise^ such spellings as wezele being exceptional. In eME z has 
the older value (ts) in Fr words, especially in the combination 
nZy such spellings as the plurals be^zannz (O.), vestimenz (AR) 
lasting down to Ch. 

604. The general disuse of the OE c before e and i is the 
result of its double pronunciation in Fr. O. always writes k 
before e and i, often also before a, but alternating here with c, 
which is always written before o, u and conss. : kepenn^ king^ 
tare, care, com^ cumenn, clajb, cwen. The usage in AR is the 
same, except that it writes k freely before o, «, and conss. ex- 
cept to : ku, cunnen^ kniht^ cwene. In eME c has its eOFr value 
of (ts) : OE miltse appears in Ld as milce^ in O. as mUlce, tc 
has the same value in some eME spellings of OE bletsian : Ld 
has bletcad^ O. bleticedd by the side of blettsedd. AB has the 
half-etymological spelling seldcene=0'E seldsene (524), where 
the other text has the phonetic seltsene. It is not till IME 
that we find c by itself used for (s) in E. words, as in ake 
'also' (AllP), wace 'was' : face (AUP). qu for cw is rare in 
AB, but soon becomes general. 

M 
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606. The 0£ cz=ciB still kept in Ld, and is even used for 
the Fr ci, as in Bicard. cA=OE c is rare in Ld, being used 
only as a variant of uninitial h (606), but it is fully esta- 
blidied in O. Its doubling is ccA throughout ME, the first 
c being, however, occasionally dropped. Ay. has also cAcA, as 
in noychche by the side of wyche^ usually wiccke. 

606. A=:c, o is kept in eME : thus O. has AeA, JmrrA, niAAi, 
cA occurs occasionally, as in BurcA (Ld), purcA, almickti (KS), 
unricAt (CM) ; it was no doubt disused to avoid confusion with 
the Fr cA, But scribes used to the Fr spelling evidently felt 
that A was not a suitable sign for so strong a cons. GE writes 
^, as in 9og^ rigt^ and occasionally c before ^, as in brocte. Hv 
writes ctA for At^ as in rictA. Other mss write ^, which is 
common in IME: thus Wicl. has Aig, nou;gt. North, has A,^ in 
the earlier texts, gA in the later: thus CM has nogi {nogAt). 
This gA gradually spread south, and is fully established in Ch. 

607. For 0£ #d, which is kept in Ld, icA is written in eSth, 
as in icAeome, scArift (AB), of which the sA of O. (occurring oc- 
casionally in eSth also), as in 9Aame, sAriffte, is probably an 
abbreviation. Ay. writes regularly m, as in ssrive^ vlest. This 
99 is probably an abbreviation of the 99c of KS, in which the 
doubling of the 9 is probably meant to indicate that the 9c 
stands for a simple sound. KS has the various spellings 

fl€9C€, fie99eey 99ipe^ 9rifte, 9:= 9 A occurs also in the later text of 
Lay., and elsewhere. Rarer spellings are 9Ac and cA, which 
latter occurs in ON (cAadde prt) and often in Aud. by the 
side of 9cA, as in cAamey 9cAamyd. IME varies between 9cA and 
9A. The doubling of «A is written 99A in O. as in eungli99A, 
9cA9, 9A9, 99A in AR. 

608. Li ME the difference in form between the English g 
and French g was utilized phonetically, the former being 
assigned to the open sounds e, (D, the latter to the stop a and to 
the French soft g and the ME development of OE g in eg, ng, 
which had nearly, if not quite, the same sound (737). Orm 
uses g for open g, as in gung, manig, gA for open g, as in 

foUgAenn — where the earliest Sth has A, as infotAen-^g for the 
stop, as in y<?rf=OE god. The initial soft ^ in Fr words is 
sometimes written g, but oftener j in the AR, as in gugement. 
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juggen, gg is ambiguous in ME, as it may be eitber OE or Scand. 
gg {bagge) or c^ (Stb seggen). In Ld initial g is often written i, 
as in iaf by tbe side of geaf. Tbis spelling was no doubt 
given up in order to avoid confusion witb tbe Fr J. Best, 
and QE are remarkable for tbeir general use of ^ to tbe ex- 
clusion of ^, as in ging, gung ' young/ Tbe oldest text of CM 
bas gi := o, as in giet ' yet,* gieme = OE giman, tbe later 
Nortb. texts writing yA (PC) and y : yAU, yit. IME varies be- 
tween^ and y : ^(mg^ yong. Tbis ME consonantal y is probably 
due to tbe lOFr writing of y initially instead of i, y being as 
rarely used in eOFr as in eME. It is also possible tbat tbe 
consonantal use of y may bave been suggested by tbe lOE 
spellings yorjie etc (434), wbere tbe y practically denoted ( j). 
Tbe use of gu to express bard g^ botb in Fr words, sucb as 
guard, and E., sucb as giiest, guilt, is due to later OFr, in 
wbicb tbe older (w) in langue, guarde bad become silent. Tbis 
older pronunciation was never introduced into England, be- 
cause most of tbe ^- words were pronounced witb to (warde 
etc) in ONorman. 

METEE AND STBESS. 

609. Tbe earliest ME verse, as seen in Lay.^, is a con- 
tinuation of a metrical revolution wbicb began in tbe OE 
period, and went band-in-band witb tbe decay of tbe old laws 
of alliteration and tbe gradual development of rbyme. Laya- 
mon's four-stress metre agrees witb tbe old alliterative metre 
in tbe freedom witb wbicb unstrest syllables are omitted or 
added between tbe stresses and before tbe first stress, and 
in being based on a compromise between tbe natural stresses 
and syllable-quantities of tbe language ; but wbile in tbe old 
metre tbe natural stress is tbe leading element, to wbicb tbe 
quantity is always subordinated, tbe contrary is often tbe case 
in tbe ME four-stress metre, in wbicb syUables tbat are quite 
stressless in ordinary speecb can in verse take tbe full stress 
required by tbe metre. Wbile a dissyllable like sune, witb the 
stress-syllable sbort, bas only tbe metrical value of a mono- 

^ M. Trautmann : Ueber den yen LaSftmon's (Anglia, ii. 153). 
M 2 
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syllable, as in the old metre, a similar word with the first 
syllable long, such as sunne, is allowed to take a metrical 
stress on eadb syllable, as is shown not only by the structure 
of the verse, but also by rhymes such as we» (= was) : londes. In 
such cases as these— which are especially frequent at the end 
of the line — the long syllable took an extra prolongation, 
so as to fill up part of the time of the following one. The 
following are types of this metre as employed by Lay. : 

]?a *com him 't5 an 'hende 'cniht. 

bi -us he 'sende -word ''pe. 

•ArJ?ur 'is 'pe 'kenneste^ 'mon. 

•ofte 'wes pe 'drake 'buven. * 

mid 'seolvre -and mid 'gol'de. 

'I'eines 'wunder 'blrj^e. 
This metre is identical with the OHG one of Otfried, which 
was based on the late Latin hymn metres. 

610. The first to employ a strictly syllabic metre was Qrm. 
His metre consists of pairs of half- verses, the first having 
eight, the second seven syllables with a regular alternation of 
strong and weak stress, the first half- verse beginning with a 
weak and ending with a strong stress, the second beginning 
and ending with a weak stress, the last syllable but one of 
the second half- verse being always long : 

annd 'broj^err 'min i 'Godess 'Jius 
jet 'o f e •J^d[d]e 'wTse. 
Such a word hsfaderr never occurs at the end of a line in O. 

611. This metre was probably originally simply a doubling 
of the older four-stress line, the regular alternation of weak 
and strong stres9 afterwards depriving the last syllable of the 
second half- verse of its metrical stress. 

612. As in the later poetry, weak final e is elided before a 
vowel or i, as iaforr lufe off Crist. 

618. In the interior of a verse naturally weak syllables 
often take the metrical stress, in order to secure the regular 
alternation of strong and weak stress, as in 
aff'terr ]?e 'fiseshess 'klnde. 

614. In IME the lengthening of the vowels in such words 

^ -kSnette. 
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as ndtne=iOE nama led to the abandonment of the earlier 
quantitative restrictions. But Chaucer still retains part of 
Orm's freedom of stress. He throws forward the stress to 
any naturally unstrest syllable containing a full vowel, as in 
mdk'yng^ body, wAil'om, and, of course, on to the half-strest 
second element of a compound, as brim'sign. But he never 
throws the stress on to the weak e of such words as after, 
name. Throwing back of the sti'ess, as in 'uncoujb for the usual 
un'couj) is, on the other hand, rare. 

616. Chaucer's metre seems to show that the nominal pre- 
fixes al', mis-, ufi", which took the stress in OE, had now 
thrown it forward, as in al'mighty, mWdeed, un'reste, vn'lynde. 
bi- still keeps its stress in biward, but elsewhere it loses its 
stress, probably by analogy of the stressless be- in beffinnen 
etc, as in bvhf§8te. The old separable compound verbs also 
throw their stress forward by the analogy of the inseparable 
forgiven etc, as in up-rise, outride. 

QUANTITY. 

Besides the indirect evidence of the meti'e and the laws 
of sound-change, ME quantity is in many cases determined 
by the direct evidence of the spelling. 

616. The most thoroughgoing attempt to mark the quantity 
consistently is that of O. In this text every consonant that 
is final or followed by another cons, is doubled after a short 
vowel, as 'ml jkitt, crisstenndom, m»=OE inn, in. This shows 
that the OE distinction between in and inn must have been 
lost in pronunciation as well as in writing, so that all final 
conss. were lengthened after a short vowel, as in MnE. Such 
spellings as ic amm, scipp = eom, scip occur already in Du., and 
many examples might be quoted from later texts. Ld has 
namm prt, iell ' yet ' etc ; godd occurs in Lay., Jul., QE, CM. 
The opposite tendency is to shorten long conss. after a long 
vowel ; and so double final conss. came to be associated with 
preceding short vowels, and single conss. with long ones in 
writing as well as in speech. There are isolated traces in OE 
of Orm's doubling of a cons, before another cons, in such 
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spellings as follce, illce (Smith's Bede), where, however, the 
doubling may really indicate cons, length. In effter (Jul., Ay.) 
the doubling of the / may mean voicelessness. That Orm's 
doubling did not mean cons, length, but had been reduced to 
an abstract symbolization of vowel-length, as in MnE and 
Qm, is clear from his extension of it to unstrest syllables, as 
in broferfy for already in OE double conss. are shortened 
after an unstrest vowel, whether long or short (409), addi- 
tional ME examples being afforded by such spellings as 
leofmones * lemman's ' = OE leofmannesj meinfule = OE magen- 
fuUa in Jul., mnfule = synnfulle in AR. Where the cons, is 
followed by a vowel, as in sune^OE sunu, it was not possible to 
double the cons., because it would then have been pronounced 
double, and stme would have been confounded with iunne 
' sun.' That 9unne was really pronounced with long or double 
n is proved by the metre, which allows 9unne to come at the 
end of the verse, and rigorously excludes iune from that 
position. 

617. Here, then, Orm's clumsy spelling breaks down com- 
pletely, and he feels this himself, for he often marks the 
shortness of the vowel in such words as sune with a C), as in 
t&kenn, n&me, chile z=01q&\. taka, OE nama^ c§le. Often, too, he 
marks length with the old accent, as in Ure == OE Idr^ which 
he often doubles, or even trebles, especially before ^, as in ut 

618. The old accent is rare elsewhere in eME. It occurs, 
for instance, in the Proverbs of Alfred (Oxford ms), as in 
iUred, demen^ %SS, KS has h66t = hate^^ and the anomalous 
uerSS=iOEfjTe dat. 

610. The OE doubling of long vowels occurs sporadically 
in eME, and becomes very common in IME, first in North, 
and then in Sth, being strongly developed in Wicl. and Ch. 
The doubling is carried out most regularly in monosyllables 
such as stoon^ deed = OE stdn^ dady dead, but also medially, as 
in keene, oother. Doubling before cons.-groups is frequent, as 
in hoordy foond = OE bord^ fand. i and « are hardly ever 
doubled in IME, to avoid graphic confusion. 

Quantity is also indicated by the use of the digraphs ea etc 
(599)- 
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620. Orm*B doubling of final conss. is found in other ME 
texts as well, but only occasionally^ single final consonants 
being the rule, as in a/, nuin^OE eall, mann. 

621. In eME short vowels, as we have already seen (616), 
retained their original quantity before single conss., the cons, 
being lengthened finally in a stressed syllable, OE nama, in, 
inn appearing in eME as name,in{n\ in{n), the OE double conss. 
before vowels being kept, as in mnne. 

622. In IME short vowels before single conss. followed by 
a vowel were lengthened (* new-longs *), name becoming ndme^ 
the combination short vowel + double cons, being kept, as in 
9imney which even in Ch is not allowed to rhyme on sane = 
OE funu. The lengthening in name etc is proved not only 
by the evidence of MnE, but also by doublings, as in b^oare, 
and rhymes such as Aope : ffrope=0'E Aopian, grdpian. 

628. The high vowels i (and OE ^), u are never length- 
ened : vmten ptc, dide, sune = OE toriteriy dyde^ sunu^ except, of 
course, where they had been lowered before the IME period, 
as in evelz^OE jfel. 

624. Short vowels in final stressed syllables (which were 
generally monosyllables) could not be lengthened, because the 
following cons, had been already lengthened in eME : 9mal, 
pap, 9taf, swany blak, sad, glcui, sap, troh, god = OE sw/bI, paap, 
staf, swan, blac, sad, glad, sap, trog, god. So also the preterites 
gaf, spak, brak, sat, bad kept their vowels short, as proved by 
such rhymes as yaf : staf in Ch, the MnE gave, spake, brake 
being due to the analogy of the long vowels of the infinitive, 
whence also gave got its v \ sat has kept its vowel short be- 
cause the infin. is sitten with a short vowel. 

625. Apparent exceptions to these laws are mainly due to 
the ME form being taken not from the OE base, but from 
some oblique case or derivative. Thus the short vowels in 
narwe,falwe, gelwe point to the OE inflected nearw{e)y fealw-, 
geolw-. OE ealu has gen. alop, not ^ealwes, and hence its vowel 
is regularly lengthened in ME : ale. bale and mele from OE 
bealu, melu, gen. bealwes, melwes are exceptions ; probably these 
words were but seldom used in an inflected form. 

626. Many OE neuters with short root-syllable take a final 
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e in ME, thus OE gebed ' prayer ' appeal's in O. as hede = MnE 
bead, the OE pi gehedu being apparently taken for a masc. or 
fern. Bg like medu 'mead,' cam. Hence the long vowels in 
the IME dale, gate {gate)^ blade, bede, hole, cole ^ the OE neuters 
daly gat, blad, gebed, hoi, col. hoi and col also occur, and O. 
hSi^Agocc against MnE yoke^OEi geoc. Many neuters have only 
the short forms: bap, glae, chaf, blah, fat {vat), bro^, lot, iot=OE 
bap, gla», caf, bUBc,fmt, brqp, hlot, cot. 

627. The lengthening in the adj lame is due to the OE 
weak form lama, that in late to the OE adv late (lat being 
the OE adj). 

628. The fluctuation between short and long vowel in wel 
and ^^^ is OE (387)* 

629. Medial shortness before a single cons, is preserved in 
IME before certain endings (* back-shortening'), but with many 
exceptions, and fluctuation in some words : 

-er : hamer, stameren, water, fader, feter, oter, coper. Excep- 
tions : aker, taper, over. The true ME compar. later is preserved 
in MnE latter, later being a new formation from late. MnE 
(raa'Sar) and vulg. (rei'Sar) points to a IME roper and rdper 
= 0E hrapor. 

-al: shakel, sadel, toatel, netele, hovel. Exceptions: navele, 
cradel, mapel (=0E mapulder), stapel, wesele, evel (from OE jfel, 
IKt evel). 

-en : seven, reienen, eoden, troden. Exceptions : raven, even, 
benepen, stolen, cloven. The -en of the infin. does not shorten, 
as in bapien, speken, because of the analogy of the pres. 
forms i speke etc. 

-ing. hering. 

-i ( = OE -ig) : mani, peni, bodi, popi. 

630. Some of these back-shortenings may be explained by 
inflectional forms in which the vowel is followed by two 
cons.^ as in Orm's seffne, but to many of the words this does 
not apply. It will be observed that the endings are all 
vowels or vowellike conss., and the real explanation probably 
is that the lengthening was shifted from the root vowel to the 
ending. Final ig in manig was long according to Orm's 
spelling. Lengthening weak e alone or followed by an un- 
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vowellike cons, was less easy and natural, and hence the 
lengthening was thrown on the root-vowel in such words as 
name, mete, nose, staves, naked^ with few exceptions. 

681. The same influences which preserve vowel-shortness 
in IME sometimes shorten long vowels, as in laper from OE 
leajior through *m>er. The shortening in MnE sorry, silly, ME 
eni, a«i=OE sdri^, gesalig, ienig may be due to the -i. 

632. Long vowels are regularly shortened in ME before 
two conss., except, of course, before those cons.-groups which 
lengthen short vowels (635). Thus O. has wis * wise ' but 
vnssdom ^ wisdom,' d^menn prt demmde, dradenn pt'C forrdredd 
= 0^fordradd, hdlig *holy' pi hallghe, vb hallghenn 'hallow.' 
So also in lasse comp., wesste ' desert,' adj, blosstme, softs = OE 
Uessa, wests, blostme, softs. The shortenings in naddre (neddre O.), 
vMer, fodder from OE nadre, iider, fodor are due to the later 
OE doubling : naddre etc (410), whence also the shortening 
in comparatives, as in Chaucer's gretter, derre, depper^ pos. grft, 
der, dep=OE great, deor, deop. 

638. Length is, however, often kept before st, as in Orm's 
Crist, last superL, ast ( = 0E east), pre{o)st, bre(o)st. 

634. Shortenings, and exceptional retention of shortness in 
IME, are sometimes the result of want of stress, slq in tis 
(uss O.), from which some texts have the emphatic ous = us, 
MnE Aave (haev) by the side of beAave (bi'heiv). 

686. The OE lengthenings before vowellikes + cons, are 
kept up in ME, but with certain restrictions. The most im- 
portant of these is, that the second cons, must be voiced: 
vowels are never lengthened before nc, nt etc, O. writing 
drannc, drinnkenn, stunnt, sallt, Aellpenn etc. Lengthening is 
also regularly barred by back-shortening : thus 0. writes did, 
but allderrmann, elldre cp, cAUd, but pi cAilldre, The --en of the 
ptc has, however, no back-shortening influence : cp nngenn \ 
findenn with sungenn,fundenn. The length both of the infln. 
and ptc is really due to the influence of the monosyllabic 
preterites /a«rf etc. Those verbs which have no monosyllabic 
prt keep their vowels short throughout : brinngenn (prt broAAte)^ 
winndwenn, senndenn, wenndenn, which last sometimes has a 

^ The foUowing examples are from 0., unlesi lome other reference is given. 
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single ft, which may be a mere error, blendenn 'blind' has 
a long vowel by the analogy of blind, stanndenn has a short 
vowel because its prt stdd, though monosyllabic, does not end 
in nd. The older forms of such a verb as flndenn were, there- 
fore, ^finndenn^ iccfindcyfand, ^funndenn. In spite of the length 
in such words as ende^ tunge^ there seems to have been some 
tendency to shorten before a following unstrest or half-strest 
syllable independently of back-shortening: winndeclut^anndmoare^ 
grunndwaU by the side of grund^ gonndhallf^ but the three last 
may be the result of the triple cons, group. The shortening 
in annd is certainly, and that in shoUde^ woUde probably, the 
result of stress-lowering. The ptc %ennd shortens by analogy 
of the inf. The following are fuU examples from O. : 

rl : eorly cherl. Back-shortening : harrUg. 

rf : e{o)rpe. Back-shortening: forrperr^ mvrrprenn. Excep- 
tions : wurrj)^ norrj) etc. 

rn : bamenn^ e(o)menn, lemenn^ stime adj, ge{p)metmy com. 
Exceptions: berme *bam,* turmenn^ porm. 

rd : hifdey stoerd, birde (=0E gebyrd)^ Aord, word, bord. Back- 
shortening : girrdell. Exceptions : Aarrd, gerrde. 

Id : aid, hcddenn, ialde prt, kcdd, talde prt, bald, tcilde, milde, 
child, seldenn, toeldenn * wield,' feld, geldenti, gildenn vb, gold. 
Back-shortening: aUdemnann, chilldre pi, elldre cp, shulldre. 
Exceptions : shollde, wollde, 

ng : lang,pwang, sang sb, amang, fnng, mngenn, springenn, gung, 
sungenn, sprungenn, tunge, king. Back-shortening : anngrenn, enn- 
glissi, hunngerr. Exception : brinngenn. 

nd : han(n)d, land, f and prt, bandess pi, wind, findenn, bindenn, 
blind, ende, wen(n)dcnn, blendenn, Aund, 9und adj, wunde, wundenn, 
fwndenn, grand, minde, kinde sb. Back-shortening: kanndlenn, 
unnderr, Aunndredd, wunnderr. Exceptions : annd, anndsware, 
Aan{n)d, ttanndenn, winndeclut, toinndwenn, senndenn, sennd ptc, 
wen{n)denn, gonndAallf, 

mb : lamb, wambe, camb, climbenn, dumb. Back-shortening : 
timmbredd ptc. 

686. There are other combinations of voiced conss. with a 
preceding vowellike (r and I), which never lengthen: 

rj : birrgenn vb * bury.* 
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rf: henrfesst. 

rm: amn^ berrme, wurrm^forrme. 

Ijh : foUghenn^ swolgAenn * swallow/ 

If: Aallfe^l. 

Im : allmess. 

687. The eME lengthenings described above are confirmed 
for IME by Ch spellings such as queeme = OE cweom^ hoard ; 
odd; boond sb, bounden ; daumb, the back -shortenings by 
under etc. 

688. The Ch spellings yan^, songe ptc, tonge etc show that 
the older lengthenings had been shortened again before ng. 
This was, perhaps, the result of (i)g) having been reduced to 
simple (i)) finally, as in MnE. 

689. The lengthening of final conss. in strest syllables 
(6a I ) was sometimes carried — in the form of doubling — 
into the inflected or derived forms, especially in the case of 
words which very frequently occurred in the uninflected 
form. In Ch God has gen. GoddeSy and ship has pi shippes. 
whal * whale' inflects whalles in North, and NWMl. 

640. Doubling Cf medial m is very general even in eME 
in summe pi, which occurs m Lay., AR, GE, Wicl. etc. This 
doubling does not appear to be due to the uninflected sum, 
for it appears also in utnummm (AR), comme (KS) = OE cuman. 
Doubling of » is general even in the earliest ME in unnape 
' scarcely '=0E uneape^ which may, however, be the result of 
some attempt to associate the unfamiliar root- word with ned 
* need.' Other examples are wunnunge (AR) wonned (Ch)=OE 
wunode. 

For the shortening of double conss. in unstrest syllables 
see 616. 

VOWELS. 

641. In treating of the ME sounds in detail, it will be 
convenient to use diacritics to supplement the defective dis- 
tinctions of the mss. These are (~) and the marks added in 
§ and p, with which the reader is already familiar, p being, 
however, used in the value of OE ^=x, ^, d'= group-lengthened 
and new-long e and 0, d =z with the value of (u), ii = u with 
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the value (y). The best type of folly developed eME is 
afforded by AB, whose language preserves many archaic 
features lost in O. The following is the vowel-system of AR, 
the corresponding sounds of O. being added in parentheses in 
cases of difference ; those diphthongs which are not developed 
in O. being marked * : 

a, 9 (a), 9 (a) i e, eo u, 11 (i) o 

§i (ai) ei oi 

au *ou 



§ 


i 


e, eo 


u.a(i) 


6, 9 (a) 


|i 




ei 


*ai 




§u 




eu 




*6u, *9U 



B, 9,9- 
642. The most marked of the ME vowel-changes — ^as far 
as the strest vowels are concerned — is the smoothing of the 
old diphthongs ea^ eo, ea, eo, a change which — with isolated 
exceptions — ^was fully carried out already in OTr in all the 
dialects except Kt, which preserves the old diphthongs 
throughout the ME period. These ME smoothings keep the 
quantity of their originals, ea was smoothed into short a, OE 
ea and ^ being thus levelled under the latter sound, which 
in AR is written e : b^, gfter, Jbft = OE bafi, after, fiat ; ^, 
sch^ = OE eart, scearp. In the earliest Sth texts ea, which 
in AB is restricted to the long sound, is written also — inter- 
changing with e — for the short § : beaj),feader, feder = OE baj), 
fader. In Ld ^, ^, ea, a are written almost at random : was, 
toes, weas, was, hafde, hefde, heafde, hafde. So also in Lay. eo 
for ea in weorj) (Ld) prt, weorj) (JuL=«?^ AR) seems to be due 
to the influence of the w. a for § is rare in eSth, except that 
in AR it is regular after «r, as in water, hwat, ward = earlier 
we(a)ter, hwet, weard, OE water, hwat, weard. a in other words, 
such as blai (AR), may have been taken from the OE inflected 
forms blacu etc. It is also possible that a was sometimes a 
Fr way of writing the broad %. ^ survives into IME in Kt ; 
thus Ay. has wes, hedde, vet = OE was, hafde, fat. Elsewhere 
^ became a even before the end of the eME period. In O. the 
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change is carried out completely: wms^ haffde^fatt^ old a sur- 
viving only in group-lengthenings (670). 

643. Old a is kept in eSth in such words as varen^ havej), 
makieUy habben = OE faran^ hafaj>^ macian^ Aabban. The f in 
gl^dien by the side oigladien, beajnen (Jul.) = OEtgladian, bapiafiy 
is probably due to gl^d^ b§fi = OE gUsd^ baj>. a is constant 
in eSth and general ME amy where the a is a weakening of 
eo (442). So also a is a weakening of eo and eo in eSth ha 
' she/ ' them ' = OE Aeo, hare ' their/ ham * them '= OE heora^ heam 
(444). a as a shortening of OE a is eSth and general ME 
in such words as halwen (hallghenn O.), garlei^OE hdlgian, 
gdrleac (AngL "lee). 

644. In chaffare^ chapman = OE ^ceapfaru^ ceapmanny a is a 
shortening of f through f, OE a is shortened in the same 
way, as in lasidy naddre=OE Uessa^ naddre (non-WS neddre), 
for which lestCy neddre also occur (671). 

646. The Southern OE ea before ^combinations is pre- 
served only in Kt in the form of ( ja) : iald in KS, healde, yald, 
yhyealde in Ay., which also has such forms as aUty boldelicAe, 
agreeing with those of the other dialects, which all have the 
Anglian a : eSth al, half^ ioU = OE ally hallfy sallty agreeing 
with their retention of the Angl. a before Id (694). Ld 
fluctuates between ea^ a and a : eally ally ally ha^^. Here the 
ea is probably due to literary WS, and the ee to the usual 
graphic confusion between ea and a. 

646. Old g is kept in eSth, as mfionkieny moniy name = OE 
Jignciauy mgnigy ugma. So also in Ay. in some words : Jboniiy 
but manyy name. In Ld the unrounding of p is completely 
carried out: many maniy fram. So also in O. In Ch p survives 
only in the group-lengthenings Igng, Ignd etc (694), and vafromy 
which seems to owe its (? to the analogy of the prepositions 
cfy an or to/rp from Scand./m; elsewhere Ch has a and the 
new-long a: maUy many, name. In WMl was kept, as is 
shown by such rhymes as man : an in Harl. and Aud., although 
Aud. writes also man, and rhymes schame : blame. We have seen 
(416) that in OMerc. g before ng became u in unstrest syllables; 
in WMl this change was carried out in strest syllables as 
well before nk and ng, as shown by such rhymes Bsjbanke 
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vb : g^ % s9nke (OE sunce) in Harl., and the spellings Itmg 
adv (OE lgnge\ aung sb in And. 

i 

647. ME i is the regular continaation of OE i, as in amij)^ 
writen ptc, and is not subject to new-lengthening in IME (623). 
It represents also the unrounding of OE y in North, and Ml 
(663). eSth has i = OE y in some words, especially after k 
in king (but ciinne = OE cynn\ kinewurj>e^ kimej) * comes * (cumep 
in AR with the u of the infin.) = OE cyng, cyfievnerjbe, cytfiepy 
also in driAtm=0'E d/ryhten. 

648. i from ^0) before front conss. is general ME before M 
(00), as in liht ' lux/ * brilliant/ * easy/ hriht^ fihten {fehten 
Jul.)=OE le{o)ht {leoht), beorht, -breht (^ii\ fe{o)htan. Other 
cases are dialectal: siggen^ wri{c)ched€ * wretched* from OE 
s§cgan^ wr^cca. 

649. There is eMnE evidence of a distinction between close 
and open i — ^probably I, f — dependant on the nature of the 
following cons. (786), and it is very probable that this dis- 
tinction was already developed in IME. But, as in IWS all 
Is were rounded into y, it is evident that all the remaining 
VA must have been close Is, and this must have been the state 
of things in eME also — at least in Sth. 

e 

650. ME e corresponds regularly to OE e and ^, as in westy 
Aelpen, eten ; rest^ wenien, mete = OE westy helpan^ etan ; r^st^ 
tafiiian. mfte. That OE e [ was levelled under OE ^ in ME 
is proved by the identical treatment of the new-longs eien, 
mSte in IME and eMnE, in which latter the vowel of eat and 
meat was stiU kept apart — in pronunciation as well as spelling 
— from the ee (ie) of meety/eeld (/^W) = OE gemetan, feld, the e 
of the latter word being a lOE lengthening of earlier e = [ 
(395). This broadening of OE e is also shown by such 
spellings as aten, wal^ «^^=0E etan, wel, self in Ld. 

661. The new long e (including, probably, Orm's e in ende, 
670) is still kept apart from the ^ of «^=0E e^ in some MnB 
dialects, and the two sounds must have been distinct in 
ME as well. If ^ was x*j as in OE, then / may have been 
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either ];♦ or J* ; if ^ had been narrowed to x* ia eME, then the 
UIE i can only have been (♦. Cp the evidence bearing on 
6 {66s). 

662. e is often the result of group-shortening of OE e^ as 
in metie^gemeUe \ also of a and ea^ though here it is repre- 
sented also by a (644): %lepte^ ckmen^ bireft^alapte (non-WS 
8lepte)y cl^nsian, bereafod, 

658. In iere=OE Aire the lowering of the i seems to be the 
result of want of stress. 

654. ^=0E y is regular in Kt, as in zenne, dede=OKt ienn, 
dede (478), except in king, evel = OE xfel is WMl as well as Kt. 

eo 
656. In Ld the OE eo had been merged in the open e, as 
is shown by such spellings as ertie, iamde by the side of 
geomde, earl, earl, eo itself being written not only for OE eo, 
but also for OE ^, as in feon —f^n, aeoUe prt. In O. eo is 
written pretty regularly for OE eo, the being, however, often 
omitted, so that such spellings as heore and here, weorrJ)enn and 
ioerrfienn, heoffne and heffne interchange constantly. In one 
place O. writes h^e to show that the diphthong is short. 

656. In eSth eo is regularly written, not only in such words 
as heore (also hare 643), eorfie, heovene, but also — in agreement 
with Merc, against 1 WS — in weole, weoreld (also world), cleopede = 
IWS icela, woruld, clipode, the eo being, however, in some words 
confined to the earliest texts: thus AR has apeken against 
speoken in Jul. eo is occasionally written for OE f ; thus Jul. 
has unweommet, bicheorren^^OE ungewpnmed, bec§rran, Jul. also 
has eo for Fr e in. feovereles ' February.' 

657. In other eSth texts we find remarkable fluctuations. 
In Hom. eo is often written o, as in boren, horte, solf=OE 
be{p)ran, heorte, 9e{oy/, such spellings as heovene, hevene also 
occurring. This is also common in ON, where it rhymes 
on old eo or e, as in vorre : sterre = O^feorran : steorra, hovene : 
ttevene^OlSt heofon : stefn, bore * ursum :' spere = OE be(o)ran : 
epere. The rhyme etorve : orfe is an exceptional one on OE 0, 
which is perhaps due to some change of pronunciation {*eoff 
for offVj, There is also a rhyme of eo on U : honne : iunne= 
OE heonon : cynn. This rhyme-fluctuation between e and y 
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seems to point to the intermediate sound (oe), of which is 
a common OFr symbol. In WMl (Harl.) we find such spell- 
ings as Auere=0^ Aeora, huerte by the side of herte^ heovene, 
PPl^ has simple f», as in hwre^ churl, durk. So also A11P in 
nrpe, i«r«=OE beam, the form buym indicating probably a 
long vowel. It is evident that in WMl old eo had passed into 
a simple sound resembling «, which again points to (oe). 
Conversely, we find eo written for u in Lay.^, as in leare for 
the lure=01E lyre *loss' of the older text. 

668. It is probable, therefore, that the change of eo into 
the e of IME (Chaucerian) ertke, kerte was not direct (by 
dropping of the (?), but through (oe), itself the result of con- 
vergence of the two elements of the old diphthong. This 
((b) was then gradually unrounded, a process which, to judge 
from the orthography and rhymes, must have begun early in 
Sth. What the precise value of eo is in 0., is doubtful. It 
is possible that he regarded it as a half-traditional symbol of 
close e — the sound into which eo would first develop — as 
shown by the analogy of eo (681). 

660. In Kt eo is preserved as a diphthong, but i^ the form 
^^ (J®) • ^^^j lyeme, wyefde = OE eorfe, leomian, weofod * altar.' 
Simple e also occurs, as in &r})lich, sterven. This (je) seems to 
point to an intermediate (jce). 

660. One result of the OE variation between loeo- and 
wo- (42,6) was that some words beginning with original wo- 
changed it to foeo-. Thus Lay. has weord, weolkne by the 
side of word, wolkne ; hence our welkin. The shortened wo- in 
wodnes-dai underwent the same change, giving our present 
Wednesday. 

u 

661. is the regular equivalent of OE u, as in sune, and is 
not subject to new-lengthening. In some words, such as us 
(also oiis=us) it 18 a, shortening of OE u. The analogy of i 
makes it probable that IME distinguished between narrow i 
and wide 1. 

662. u in some words is a backing of «, the change being 
clearly shown by the spellings with (?, as in mdcAe, sdeA=eSiii 
muche{l)j swuch. These spellings appear already in Lay.' 
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This u was, of course, first developed in Sth. (and WMl), but 
it afterwards spread to the other dialects, even Scotch having 
u in mucile. 

ii 

663. OE y was completely unrounded in WMl even in the 
OTr period, as is proved by such spellings as birien by the 
side of byrien, sinnes, dide^OlE hyrga% eynna, dyde in Ld. O. 
has uMmbe=z01E ymbe, but the u is probably due to the Scand. 
urn. Except in such cases of analogy O. has only i : sinne, dide. 

664. In Sth the old y was preserved unchanged under the 
disguise of «, not only in such words as tUnne (which never 
rhymes on 9ume 'sol'), diide, but also in specifically IWS 
forms such as mUchely Aivilck, eullen, scMppen — IWS mycel, 
hwyk^ %yllan^ scyppan^ eWS micel^ hwelc^ %^llan^ scieppan ; suggen 
= OE s^cgan also occurs, u was also kept in WMl, as in 
cu9se : blisse (Harl.), bUgge (Harl., PP1.)=0E bycgan. Even Aud. 
still writes gvlte^O^ ^gyltig, ii survives as a variant of i 
(and Kt e) in some Ch forms, such as biirien^ biisy, whose (y)- 
sound is confirmed by eME evidence, together with the pre- 
sent pronunciation (beri, bizi), which shows that the ii in these 
words cannot have been made into u. 

o 
666. answers to OE (?, as in on, folk, cole, bodien=iO^ on,folc, 
col(u), bodian. New-long o in cSle, bSdien is still distinguished 
from p=OE a in some of our dialects, and is kept apart from 
old in standard E. both in spelling and pronunciation : cp 
coal (koul) with cool (kuwl)=OE col. eSth o must also have 
been distinct from the p j of m^n etc, for this sound was after- 
wards unrounded into a. eME o must, therefore, have had a 
sound between the OE } and the broad j — nl J, which is the 
present Gm sound of short o in stock etc. In IME the three 
sounds 6, g and o were, therefore, probably J-i, ji and }4 resp. 
The MnE dialects seem to point to ^i as a later sound of 6. 
Long Vowels : a. 
666. OE a was rounded into g in Sth and Kt. The earliest 
texts, such as Jul., still write a : hwa, laverd, gast, but the form 
vmmme^wd {is) me ! presupposes the rounded vowel, and makes 
it probable that the a is a traditional spelling, and in so by the 

N 
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side of swa the is fully established. AR writes and oa, as 
in Awo, Awoa, mo{a)re. oa also appears in Lay. {ihoaten\ GE {loar) 
and elsewhere. 

667. Hence a occurs only in Fr words in eSth, as in dame. 
In 1M£ a appears as a new-lengthening of OE a, as in hdre^ 
name, mdiien^eME hare, name, makien, OE hara, nama, macian. 

668. In Ld and O. OE a is preserved ; thus O. has Aicd, 
Idferrdy gdst. In North, a has been preserved unrounded up to 
the present day' in the Scotch dialects, where it has been 
levelled under new-long d\ North, texts have only in a few 
cases of apparent borrowing from Sth, as in 90, lord by the side 
of 9toa^ laferd in PC. The later All texts show a remarkable 
fluctuation between the North, a and the Sth g. Thus the 
EMI GE rhymes woa:Evd, moal {=mdl) : natural on the one 
hand and ggn : on (cp on : ddn in the same text) sp : temptacio on 
the other. Even the Yorkshire TM rhymes idme :/dme (Fr) 
and m^e : befSre. The NWMl AllP rhyme mare : I fare, m^e : 
fchore. In the MnE dialects the rounded vowel has prevailed. 
It is probable that the freedom of rhyme considered above was 
the result of the old d being at first only slightly rounded. 

669. In IME no distinction is made in writing between ^ 
and e, both being written indiscriminately e, ee. In 0. they 
are distinguished as a and e with perfect regularity. In the 
earliest Sth ea is written pretty regularly for the open sound, 
but even in AR e is often written for ea. Great irregularity • 
prevails in Ld. 

ME § is the regular representative of the common OE a 
in all the dialects, and of OE ^a in all the dialects except Kt 
(679) ; thus to OE sa, Iceran, heafod, hleapan correspond in O. 
9€ej Icerenn, hcefedd, Icepenn, in eSth %ea, learen, heaved, leapen, 
Ld writes meast, meet, behead, bebad =0T& mceH, bebead etc. 

670. Orm's <b also appears as a lengthening of OE a (ea), 
as in am, ard=OE am ' house ', eard * country *. 

In dame * secret' it is a lengthening of OE ^ (d^ne, IWS 
dyme), which in E. words such as ende, sendenn is written with 
simple e. In ^errsalam, Elymbap it seems also to be a lengthen- 
ing of OE^ — a lengthening which may have begun in OE itself. 
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671. The shortening of common OE it appears in O. some- 
times as a, sometimes as e : 

a : forapjbe, lasse, lassienn, loffdlg. 

e : fie%sh (also fl(ssh\ clennsenn, ledde prt, spredd ptc. 
The regular shortening of OE ^ in 0. is evidently a. The e of 
clennsenn and ledde is really a shortening of e (cp 0/s clene^ ledenn^ 
§ 676), and the same may be the case with spredde, although the 
r would tend to preserve the a (674). flessA, lastly, may owe its 
e to the following (originally) front cons. (733). The other 
EMI and North, texts have generally e. lesse, for instance, 
occurs in rhyme in North., GE, and TM. The earliest North, 
also has lefdi against the a of O. The e of eSth and Kt is 
ambiguous, but the evidence of the later texts — in which it 
becomes a — shows that it stands for ^. The ON rhymes 
wtanne : monne, AR has wrastlen^ RGl has amti^ laddre. WMl 
also has a : clad in AUP, las^e in rhyme in Aud. Ch. generally 
has a, as in ladi, ladde, wrastlen. Sometimes he shows the 
EMI e, as in lesse, lasse, both forms occurring in rhyme. 

6 

672. represents the common OE ^ in all the dialects, as in 
ier, mede, iene=0^ her, med, eerie {ccene). The Anglian ^=WS 
^ and le (IWS y) appears also in all the dialects to the ex- 
clusion of the WS forms, except that «=1WS occurs in some 
of the extreme Western dialects (690) ; thus 0. and Sth agree 
in such forms as sell^, sell, efenn, even, dede=:nonWS^eseliff,efen, 
ded, WS gesalig, of en, dad', sene, Aerenn, ieren =^ nonW S gesene, 
geheran, WS geslene, gehleran (IWS gesyne, gekyran). Here, again, 
Ld shows great irregularity ; let, leot, lat prt, to geamene, atywede ' 
= 0E Ut, to gemenne (WS le, y), atewde (WS le, y), the last 
spelling being evidently a WS literary one. 

ME e in fild, sheld is an OE (Mercian) lengthening of e. 
0. also has c as a lengthening of OE § (against dame 670) in 
he{o)ldenn * encourage ', weordenn * injure ' = Merc, gebfldan, 
dwfrdan (IWS gehyldan, dwyrdan), where eo^e (681). 

673. In the following words O. has ^ = Gmc and WS ce, ea in 
parentheses indicating a confirmatory 'eSth spelling : 

{a) before r: har (eEi),Jiar (ea), wcerenn prt, hwar,f{sr,gar, hare 
* bier.' The only exception is that gar is sometimes written ^^. 

N % 
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(b) after p: strate, rad (ea), radenn, drad^nn. redenn, dredenn 
also occur, predig always has e, being the only complete ex- 
ception. The rule is further confirmed by Sth breap and MnE 
tAread. 

(c) before 1 : mal. selig has only e. 

(d) after 1: lacAe^ l^tenn, blatenn^ glapenn. The subst slap 
has also e. No other exception. 

{e) after w : wapenn, 

674. It is evident that in these words the a is due not 
to any WS influence but to the low tone of the vowellikes 
r, /, to — ^influences which had already been partially developed 
in OE (449). In spacAe by the side of specie and dadbote by the 
side of the uncompounded dede there is, however, no such 
influence, and these forms may really be WSaxonisms. It is 
remarkable that these a& are more developed in the Mercian 
O. than in the Saxon Sth dialect. 

676. The shortenings of Angl. ^= WS a show exclusively e in 
Ml and North.: 0,hsiSermde,redd^ic,dredd]ptG', bleddre,sleppte; 
neddre. Ch has a in naddre^ bladdre^ and has both dred and droA 
in rhyme. AR has neddre^ bleddre, which probably means x — 
the forerunner of Ch's a. It is uncertain whether the e of blest 
(Ay.) was long or short. GE and TM have blast in rhyme ; 
this exception to the general rule may be due to the influence 
of the vb blatoen, 

676. In a few words O. has, on the other hand, e for common 
OE a, especially before n : lenenn, menenn^ clene (but clannesse), 
aness and inuene have a. The other cases are : del (but dalenn), 
lefedd ptc, ledenn. It will be observed that, except in the case 
of lefeddy all these es are followed by a point cons. 

677. ME e in all the dialects (with some exceptions in Lay. 
and Kt) also corresponds to the Angl. c-smoothings of OWS and 
OKt (?a, eo (462, 465). Thus 0. has «?, heh^ nek ; leghenn^fl^ghenn 
= OAngl. ec^ heh^ neh ; Ugan^flegan (WS eac^ heah^ neah; leogan^ 

fleogan). Orm's eo in seoc by the side of sec,J)S{o)s * thighs' may 
be a merely orthographic variation (681), aided by some 
tradition of WS orthography. The earliest Sth shows the 
same forms as 0. : eke, heh^flehe sb (AR^). For the later de- 
velopments heih, hih etc see 696. 0. has exceptionally a 
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= WS ea before back conss. in some verbal forms — d€Bh^flah-^ 
where they may be due to the analogy of such preterites as 
&?(2=0E heady where the €e is regular. 

678. In Kt the lOKt (?=0E y is preserved, as in wSe (KS), 
ver (Ay.)=OE hwy.fyr. 

670. The diphthongic ea is preserved in Kt in the same 
spellings as the short ea : great^ diad, dyad, lyeave (also grat^ belave 
etc), probably with the value (jaa), although if the second 
element had been lengthened we should have expected *^rtf£>^ etc. 

680. In scawen (Ld) = OE sceatoian the e seems to have 
been absorbed by the preceding front cons. (733), the length 
being shifted on to the a, our present show pointing to 
schdwen^ although AR*s schawen points to short a. 0. has d= 
ea in drah^OE dreag * suffered' and lafe =0E geleafa 'belief. 
Are these modifications of ea or of later a ? 

681. In Laud the old eo had evidently been completely 
merged in e, as shown by such spellings as cesen^ der=OE 
ceosan^ deor^ and, with the usual confusion between close and 
open vowels, dar^ eo being also written for OE c, as in leot prt. 
The treatment of eo in the other texts is also quite parallel to 
that of eo, O. writes preost^ preift, deojless, dejless, AR writes 
jyreost, deovel=^OE preost^ deofol, 0. also occasionally writes 
eo for ^, as in dreofedd=.01St gedrefed (gedrce/ed), GalUeo=, Galilee. 
So also AR in cAeoken * cheeks ' = OMerc. cecan (WS eeacan), 

682. The spellings oe and are common in Hom. and ON. 
The latter has jboede : noede = OE Jieode : nede, Ao=Aeo^ she '. Harl. 
has seOy se *see' : me, deor, duer, hue, he *she', lure=OE hleor 
'cheek'. PPP has duji, buf = OE deoj), beqp. AUP have bot 
z=beodeP ; their ho * she' probably =^^ from *hjd (685). These 
spellings point to a convergent smoothing into {♦ in Sth, £♦ in 
WMl, the latter being preserved in the MnE chuse {choose is a 
very late half phonetic spelling) from OE ceosan, AR* writes 
eo for the Fr (oece) hnjareoveUy where AR^ has pruvien. 

683. In Kt eo is represented by the diphthongic (jee), 
probably from earlier (joeoe), as in chiese, chyese, byefi pi, for 
which byj) etc also occurs. This diphthong also represents 
OKt in some words : ihierde * hired ' =s OKt geherde (nonKt 
gehyrde) in KS, hyer adv, ih(y)erd ' heard' in Ay. 
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684. In O.'fl fotower, Sth rowr=OE feower the S seems to 
have been merged into the o by the influence of the two lip 
consB. 

686. 0.'8^iJ=0E hed *she' is the result of stress-shifting 
in weak syllables (442), the stages beii^ ff[*a^, a}4, fi<D}4, o}4. So 
also in the word she itself (733), and in you^ your. OE eow^ eower 
became (joou, joouer), whence, by the usual dropping of the 
initial glide, the eSth ou^ duer, O.'s ^ure keeps the first half 
of the old diphthong, and changes the second half into u by 
the analogy of the poss. pm of the 1st pers. (ure). O. then 
makes *^oio (or ^^ow) into ^uw by the analogy otgure, 

I 

686. answers both to common OE i, as in wis^flve, and to the 
Angl. group-lengthened i in such words as chUd^ singen^finden^ 
climben, i before «^ being shortened again in Ch, as in syngen. 

For the i in Aik etc see 696. 

a 

687. answers to OE w, as in hus, mu])^ Ch hou%^ mouthy and to 
the Angl. group-lengthened u in such words as sungeiiy hundy 
dumb, the u being shortened again before ^ in Ch : sdngen, 
houndy doumb. 

For the u in fuel see 696 ; for that in ^itre see 685 ; and for 
the IME u in enough see 721. 



688. The old y was completely unrounded in EMI, as shown 
by such spellings n^for-pij^orr-pijir inLd and O. = OE. for-Py^fyr. 

680. In Sth and WMl it was preserved in the Fr spelling 
tt(i), as in huiren 'hire* (AR), kufien 'make known* (AR),/Mr 
(AR, Harl.),/tt*^ (A11P)=0E hyran, cyJ)an,fyr,fysL 

600. In WMl U also represents IWS y = Angl. 9. Thus PPP 
has huren * hear ', ntdful * needful *, which appear in AR etc in 
the Angl. forms heren, neodfuL 

For U from eo see 682. 

601. The main source of U in ME generally is the OFr u and 
wi, as in cUre, fortune, dilc, frul, frilU, the latter spelling being 
the most usual. U final or before a vowel became eu (eu ?) in 
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Ch, as shown by such spellings as vertew, crewel^vertUy crufL 
So also OFr iu in escAue, eschewe ' eschew '. 



692. answers both to common OE J, as in do^ mane, god, and 
to group-lengthened Angl. 0, as in word, gold. 

693. In North, o was fronted to {♦, Fr £♦ being levelled 
under the new sound, as shown by such rhymes as sme: 

fortone fortune. 

For the o in two etc see 695. 

9 

694. is the regular representative of OE a in Sth, Kt and 
in later Ml (668), as in mgre, hgm, as also of group-lengthened 
Angl. a in such words as Igng, hgnd, cgmb, 

696. g after w became in IME in most words, as in two, 
who, womb, as shown by the MnE pronunciation (831). wgd 
' woad ' is an exception. 

Diphthongs 
696. We have seen that the OE diphthongs disappeared in 
all the ME dialects except Kt, but their loss was supplied by 
new developments. All the common ME diphthongs are the 
result of various changes in the combination vowel + the fol- 
lowing OE conss. : w (f), h (c and o), open g e and g o. The 
combination vowel + w and of back vowel + back A and g yields 
a diphthong of the (au)-type, the combination front vowel 
4- front h ox § yields a diphthong of the (ai)-type. Thus OE 
deaw, dohtor, dragan; keh (Angl.), weg appear in fully developed 
ME as d^, douhter, drauen ; heih {hih), wei. It will be seen that 
there are two ways in which these diphthongs are developed : 
(i) by weakening of the cons, into a glide- vowel, as in drauen ; 
(2) by parasiting, as in AeiA, where the glide from the [♦ to 
the o has developed into a full glide-vowel. The second 
process is generally the most primitive one, and it is some- 
times doubtful — as in the case of wei — whether the second 
element of the diphthong is not really a parasite-vowel which 
has absorbed the original cons, rather than a weakening of 
this cons. The last stage in the development of the ME diph- 
thongs is the absorption of the glide-vowel into the preceding 
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vowel — an absorption which is inevitable in the ME weak- 
ening of OE ug etc, as in fuel from OE fugol through fuwel. 
Sometimes this absorption is the result of the assimilative 
influence of the glide- vowel itself, as in Mh from heihy where the 
t first drew up the preceding ^to i, and was then absorbed by it. 
607. As the combination vowel + «^ is in itself scarcely dis- 
tinguishable &om a diphthong of the (au)-type, and as the 
combination front vowel + ji had become almost — if not quite 
— a diphthong even in OE, it was natural to keep w and g as 
symbols of the second elements of diphthongs. This is done 
in O., which, at the same time, shows the development of the 
diphthongs in its most primitive stage. In O. >i and back 
(open) g — ^which he writes gh — do not develope parasites: 
dohhterr^ heh^ draghenn. The second elements of the (au) and 
(ai) diphthongs are expressed by w and g resp., which are 
doubled after short vowels, not only finally and before conss. 
but also between vowels : clawwe^n {=.Qi^ clawa), daw; wegg, 
leggd ptc (=0E ^el^gd). In these doublings between vowels 
the first cons, denotes the glide on to the vowel, the second 
that vowel itself (^clauwess). The fact, however, that O. did not 
adopt the latter spelling shows the doubling was really a kind 
of phonetic fiction to enable him to mark the shortness of the 
preceding vowel. That clawwess meant practically nothing but 
claues is further confirmed by O.'s spellings aww for Lt au, and 
egg for Scand. ^, as in Atewstin=Au(gu)stin, hegglenn * salute' 
= Aeila, In the ptcc slagenn, (forr)legenn=0'E slagen, (for)legefi 
tiieg is left undoubled. Conversely, it is sometimes doubled 
after a long OE vowel, as in tweggenn=iwegen. So also the to 
is doubled in cAeivwenn= OE ceotoan against n^oywe=.QiEt (Angl.) 
neowe etc. It is doubtful whether these doublings indicate real 
shortening of the preceding vowel, or are merely the result of 
confounding length of vowel with length of glide on to the 
second element ; it seems, on the whole, most probable that these 
(as 2X%o f<ywwerr, owwhar^QYi feimety dhwmr) are cases of back- 
shortening (629). The doubling of ^ after i, as in ^a^^=OE 
dn-yge is merely a way of marking the length of the vowel : 
drigge^drige, or rather drie. That^ had been completely ab- 
sorbed by a preceding i or I is made probable by the occurrence 
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of *^tf=OE Age 'victory' at the end of the line (610) and the 
spelling siggefasst, as also by the insertion of ^ in such forms 
as drigcrafft * sorcery' = 0E dr'jeraft, Zacarige by the side of 
ZacarCe. Hence ig in -ig -ligj probably represented simple i : 
ialig=(heLaih). 

698. In the other eME texts — as also in later ME generally 
— the second elements of the diphthongs are represented by i 
and u, as in Lt and Fr. Already in Ld the Fr begins to prevail 
over the OE spelling : dages, dai; fotoer^fau, IreutAe. In eME 
retention of the cons, symbols often seems to indicate that the 
diphthong is not fully developed, but the revival of «? in the 
IME combinations aw etc shows that the system of spelling 
carried out in the 0. was never completely disused. In North, 
the consonantal spellings eg A etc, as in degke^^deie *die', were 
kept up and revived, in order to avoid the ambiguity of ai, ei 
etc, where the i in North, had come to be a mere mark of length. 

609. Diphthongs are occasionally formed by the develop- 
ment of a parasite-^ before various firont conss. besides h and ^. 
Thus AR has leinten^ actceinte=01E Ipicten^ acwgncte. sc (733) 
has the same effect in aiscAe, waischen (Wicl.)=OE asce^ wascan. 

§i (ai) 

700. is the regular eSth representative of OE ceg. Thus dag 
appears in Laud as d€eg^ daig^ dai, and mag, lag, appear in Lay. 
as mai, leai, lei. AR has generally ei : dei, mei, lei, seide. 

701. In O. the first element has undergone its regular change 
into a: dagg, magg, lagg. So also in slagenn=islein (AR). This 
ai is stiU rare in AR (dai), but it occurs in Lay. (saide), being 
frequent in Lay.^ («2^^), and it occurs even in Ld (daieif gen.). 
The eSth ai is probably due to acoustic divergence rather than 
to the isolative change of f into a. This is confirmed by the 
fact that Kt, which otherwise preserves ^, agrees with Ch and 
IME generally in having day etc. 

702. Scand. ei (and py) becomes ai finally, except injiei, as 
in Orm's nagg, Tnagg ^loel, nei, mey ' maid'. Lay. has nai, AR 
and North, nai, Ch nay. This change is against that of non- 
final Scand. ei into egg, ei (705). Was Scand. ei pronounced \L 
when final ? 
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708. The eSth eiA from OE ak, as in seiA, eihte from Angl. 
gescehy cehta seems to have been ei rather than ^, for these 
words generally keep their ei in IME— *«^A (^/g"), eightCy although 
iay also occurs (in rhyme in Ch). 

For the ai of aUche etc see 699^ 733. 

ei 

704. is the regular development of OE eg, fg : thus OE weg^ 
gelegen, regen, ^ge * fear ', l^gde appear in O. as toe^^ le^enn, reggn^ 
egge^ leggde^ in AR as wei^ ileien, rein, eie, leide, Orm's seggde 
(seide in AR) from OE sagde has taken its e from the pres. 
slogan. Lay. has seaide pointing to OE teg. 

706. ei also represents unfinal Scand. ei, as in Orm's feggre, 
Jiegglenn, beggtenn=lcel. J)eira, heila, beita, final Scand. ei ex- 
ceptionally vcifiegg * they', perhaps because it was unstrest. 

706. In IME there is a tendency to confuse ei with ai, es- 
pecially in North., where the oldest mss write wai, thai, thair 
etc. In Ch the distinction between day and wey is still kept 
up, but there is a tendency to confuse them, ey being oftener 
levelled under ay than vice-versa, tjius we find alwey rhyming 
on fey (Fr), j)ley and alway rhyming on day, abbay (Fr). ai had 
probably begun to front its first element into x, which would 
bring the two diphthongs very close together. 

au 

707. It is not improbable that dw etc were diphthongs 
already in OE in such forms as sdwle (also written saule), and 
hence also in ME. Otherwise au does not appear in the earliest 
ME except in foreign words, such as Awwsiin (O.), taioier (AR) 
* psalter '. 

708. OE. dragan appears in O. as draghenn, in the earliest Sth 
as drahen, in AR and Ch as drawen, the e having been first 
rounded into 6, which by a slight relaxation of the back of 
the tongue becomes s m?. In drawen the w was probably soon 
weakened into an u. The back h was rounded in the same 
way in ME, and developed a parasite u before it in AR, where 
drawen has pres. draukfi ^Orm's dra^heffi. So also Orm's 
lahhgkenn — ^where the^^ is perhaps meant to indicate the round- 
ing of the hh (cp lahge in Lay.*) — appears in AR as lauhwen. 
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-^ 700. IME au etc are sometimes the result of a change of v 
into a lip-open cons, and then into t^, as in iauk=e!AE Aavei, OE 
Aqfoe. mauk *worm* from eME 'mapek=\Q,A. mapk seems to 
have passed through the stage of ^mavek, and then to have 
followed Aavek, 

710. The correspondence of ME ai and au to OE aff and a// 
respectively has sometimes given rise to doublets. Thus we 
have sla^enn, slein, dayn from OE slagen on the one hand, slawen^ 
%lawe from OE dagen on the other, some texts, such as Ch and 
RBC showing both forms in rhyme. 

ou 

711. The development of ou in ME is quite parallel to that 
of au. OE hoga appears in Lay. as hoge=.^\^., in AR as lowe ; 
to Orm's dohhterr^ hrohhte correspond AR's doukter^ brouhte. In 
Ch the u is often omitted in boghte etc to prevent confusion 
with (?« = (uu), being implied by the following gh, OE toto 
retains its spelling unaltered to the present day. 

712. ou in eME is the regular representative of Scand. gu : 
thus O. has rowwst^lQel, raust 'voice*, the earliest Sth has 
lowsen * loosen ', formed from the verb Igysa^ but with the vowel 
of the adj. Igus. 

eu 

713. The only regular source of this diphthong would be 
OE tf«?, as in slr^wian, but it is rare. Exceptional IME etc from 
OE ^in ewte * newt* from efete. 

714. OE/age ' fated' appears in Lay. ssftsige^faieyfeie^faie. 
Other examples are ei 'egg' (AR), keie (Ld)=OE ag, cage. 
In all of these words the a is Angl. as well as WS. 

ei 

716. Angl. eg appears in 0. as ^5', 4?*> which also represent 
Scand. gjff, eig (through Dan. a/, eg\ tDTeg{h)emi^ e^ke, legkenn, 
degenny legke ' hire '= Angl. wregan (older v>r&gan\ ege (WS eage\ 
legan (WS leoganjy Icel. de^ffa, leiga. The earliest Sth shows 
the same forms in many cases, but often also with the change 
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of e into % of which there are already traces in OAngl. (465), 
thus AE^ has ehe^ liken. KR? has tcreien, eie, ^»(^)«», dei{g)eti, 

ecu 
Tie. answers to OE ioto^ as in eSth heou^ neowe:=Aii^. heow, 
neowe (WS hitOy niwe). O. has hewe^ niatoe^ newe. In IME this 
diphthong becomes eu by the regular change of eo into e ; thus 
Ch has hewe^ newe. 

di 

717. druie in AR=OE dryge must have had this diphthong 
once, although druie may be equivalent simply to drue (595). 

fu 

718. answers to OE aw, Saw as in Orm's lawedd, daw, siawenn 
= OE lawedi deaw, sceawian, Jul. has le(a)wedej AB has 
%chea{u)wen and scAawen (680). 

eu 

719. See eou (716). Angl. ^=WS Sew would give eu in 
ME, but the combination occurs very rarely ; bilewen (Hom.) 
* betray ' is an example. 

ou 

720. was first developed out of OE a«?, as in sfow * place', 
flowan, which appear in ME as eiowe^flowenn (0.). Such forms 
as inouh^ drouky louwardj nouhware = OE gendh^ drog^ toweard^ 
noAwar are fully developed in AR, but not in the earlier texts, 
which have only inoA etc, as in O. In the last two words the 
u is afterwards dropped. 

721. In Ch ^2« in the combination ouA becomes (uu) : ynougA^ 
slougA =(inuux, sluux), as shown by the MnE forms (897). 

For Jw=OE eow see 685. 

9u 

722. is the regular development of OE dw, dg, and of OE a 
before A. Thus AR has cnowen^ owen, ouA * ought ' = OE cndwan, 
dgen, dA. 0. has cnawenn^ qgkenn eta In North, this diphthong 
does not round its first element, but remains au : Anau, awen^ 
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just as OE stdn remains slan. Et and WMl have the same 
diphthong: zaule, knawe in Ay., crawe Harl. in rhyme, cnatoe in 
All P. In these dialects the want of rounding is probably the 
result of shortening. 

CONSONANTS. 

723. The following is the consonant-system of fully de- 
veloped Sth : 

THBOAT BACK FBONT FORBW. LIP 

h h h - J?, s, sch f, wh 

k ch t - p 
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724. The OE dropping of unstrest h (500) led to its complete 
loss in the case of the pronoun hit in Ml and North. While 
AR, Kt and Ch preserve hit (hyt), 0. writes itt, North, it, this 
form occurring already in Ld. In these dialects the rare 
emphatic hit was supplanted by the very frequent unemphatic 
it in writing as well as speech, against the analogy of he, him, 
whose frequently-occurring emphatic forms were made the 
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graphic symbols of the weak and strong forms alike. An 
interesting instance of the loss of weak h is afforded by the 
eSth ending 'ild in foatrUd * fosteress ', generally used in a 
depreciatory sense, as in mapelild * chatterer '. It can only be 
explained by the OE names in -hildy which survived mainly 
in the poetry, and would naturally suggest such parodies as 
mapelild of MaJ)kild etc. 

726. Of OE hr, hi, hw. An only Aw was universally kept in 
ME. The old spelling Aw is kept in eSth, becoming Au in Et, 
but O. reverses the elements, writing wAi/lc for the AwilcA of 
AR and the AuicA of Ay. This shows that OE Aw must have 
already assumed its present sound of d. In North, the back 
element was exaggerated, giving c, a pronunciation which 
was indicated by writing qu — quilc. This spelling is also found 
in Ml texts, such as All? and OE. 

726. lA and «A=OE Al, An still survive in the Ay.: lAord^ 
nAdfe=OE Alaford, Anutu. rA, however, has become simple r 
in Ay. : reg=iO^ hrycg, O. has occasionally such spellings as 
lAude^ rhofy but generally writes simple r, L Ld drops the A 
not only in such words as Idverd, wile, but also in wua^Awd^ 
wat. Similar droppings are common in many other early 
texts, as also of A before a vowel. It is probably mere 
carelessness in many cases, due partly to the loose usage of 
Fr scribes. The addition of A before a vowel is not uncommon 
in eSth texts. 

727. Uninitial A was in OE split up into two sounds c and 
o. The former of these was rounded into c in ME (696). 
The front A, which occurred after front vowels, is sometimes ) 
written s in eME where it occurs before t. Thus Lay.* has 
drisU, The Proverbs of Alfred have dristin^-OE dryhten, other 
examples being misiie, ristewis. Here the « is an imperfect 
representation af the high pitch of o. brqfte ^OE IroAte in 
Lay.* is an attempt to symbolize the rounding of c. Lay.* 
often writes p for both sounds : an hep * on high *, cnipte^ porp 

* through \ hropte. The cons, is often omitted entirely in these 
early texts, even Lay.* having such spellings as almiien^ broute. 
This can hardly indicate an actual loss of the conss. them- 
selves, but is rather part of the general looseness in the 
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writing of A, and also of that unwillingness to use it in a 
strong consonantal value which afterwards lead to the general 
use o{ffA. 

728. That initial >&, *,/ were voiced in Sth and Kt is proved 
by the initial v of AR and Ay., and by the initial z of Ay. 
Ay. keeps 9 before cons., as in slage^ smaly although he must 
have pronounced z here also, as shown by the MnE dialects. 
Fr/and * are not voiced, as Snfol (AB,), f^ste (Ay.), m«/* safe ' 
(Ay.), which shows that the voicing of the native initial s etc 
must have been developed before the nth cent. Words 
which were introduced before the Conquest were naturally 
assimilated to the £. pronunciation^ being so few in number. 
Hence AR has v in vah. Ay. has z in za^n Jon (alternating 
with s) by the analogy of OE san(c)t with its (z). 

The MnSth dialects have (z) not only initially and medially, 
but also finally, as in (guuz)=OE ^o^. This shows that the 
final s of Ay. has no more value as evidence than his frequent 
medial * in ase, pray9e by the side of aze^ prayze. Final z is 
found in AUP : sydez^ gemmez^ he Idvez, he sez. Final f in AR 
was a graphic necessity (602), and proves nothing. We may 
assume that J), s, f were voiced everywhere in Sth and Kt, 
except, of course, in such combinations as st. 

728. The present E. voiceless pronunciation of final >&, s,f 
must have been developed in ME before the loss of weak e, 
for the distinction between (baa]?) and (baalSz, beilS) can only 
be explained by the ME bap, bafies, bap{i)e(n) (baa)?, baa'Saz, 
baaiSa). Hence, although Ch's final /in stafno more proves a 
breath sound than his/in ^ prp — still pronounced (ov) — yet 
we must assume final as well as initial ({?, s, f ) in his mainly 
Midland dialect. When this Ml and North, breath pronuncia- 
tion began — ^whether it began initially or finally, or simul- 
taneously in both positions, whether it was already developed 
in OE, and whether, if so, it existed there (in the Angl. 
dialects) from the beginning — there is no evidence to show.' 

780. In MnE we have initial ("S) in weak words, such as 
the^ thaty ihen^ though. So also finally in with. The prp of also 
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has (v), contrasting with the (f ) of the adverbial 0^— both 
from OE of. We havtf (z) in originally inflectional syllables, 
as in hornet (hauziz), iree^^ contrasting with the (s) of goo%e^ 
geese. The exceptional voicing in all these cases is evidently 
the result of want of stress. It probably began (or was kept up) 
between vowels and voiced conss., the/ in such collocations as 
tdJ)e...^onpe,.. being treated as an ordinary medial p. For 
the parallel ^= weak ch see 928. 

731. Hence every unstrest weak monosyllable with (i5, z, v) 
must originally have had a corresponding strest or strong 
form with (|>, s, f). We still preserve this distinction in our 
cf and off^ and the older pronunciation (wi)?) for (wiiS) is no 
doubt the remains of a similar distinction, which was not 
kept up,- because no divergence of meaning or grammatical 
function had developed itself, as in the case of of and off. 
Such rhymes as blisiis in Ch, foace {=:was)=face in AllP seem 
to point to a similar distinction between strong (is, his) and 
weak (iz, hiz). 

732. In MnE we do not hesitate to use the original weak 
(hiz) etc as strest emphatic forms also. That this was im- 
possible in ME is shown by the d of quod=0'E cwafi. The 
otherwise anomalous of quqp (Jul.) as opposed to cwejf i-^) 
can only be explained as the result of want of stress (cp 418). 
As the word was mainly used as an enclitic, the strong form 
quajf died out in most IME dialects. When the weak (kwo*) 
was made emphatic, the anomaly of final (S) in a strest 
syllable was got rid of by the change of (i5) into (d). 

BCh 

733. That OE sc had become a simple sound different from 
« in ME is clear from the spellings sA, ss. The remarkable 
spelling 8ca 'she ' =0E seo in Ld is the earliest one that points 
to some such pronunciation as our present sh. The a is 
merely an inaccurate spelling of e, of which there are many 
examples in Ld, and the development of the form must have 
been something like (sjoo, sjoeoe, sjee, Jee) with the same 
change of (sj) into (J) as in the MnE sure (915). The develop- 
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ment of the OE sc in scort^ ascan pi etc must have been 
Bimilar : so, SO, s^, e, deax evidence of the front stage being 
afforded by the parasitic i in aische^O^ ascan. 

784. The Scand. sk before front vowels no doubt had a 
fronted ky but this fronting must have been very slight, for 
the Scand. 9k is generally preserved in ME before all vowels, 
as in skitiy sJnl^ ski^ except in a few words of early introduction^ 
which followed the analogy of the OE 9c^ such as %hiften. 

786. In North, the unstrest -^h of the ending -ish becomes -iif 
in Infflis=01St ^nglisc. So also North. 9aly suld^ OE 9ceal^ scolde 
appear to have been originally weak forms of the emphatic 

ii 

786. In Sth and Kt there is a tendency to drop all i^reak 
final AS, not only in inflections (especially verbal), as in Unde 
inf. ihiinde ptc, but also in derivative syllables, as in game^ game 
=0E gamdn. North., on the other hand, keeps all its final ^s, 
thus showing exactly opposite tendencies to what it did in the 
OE period (53a). 

6h 

787. ME c^=OE 6 is, when doubled, written cch^ dhch, such 
spellings as stretche (Wicl.), fetche (TM) occurring only in 
isolated instances in IME. This seems to show that OE 6 
had not^-^in eME at least — developed into fiill (tj). Probably 
it had the sound of QO, which is that of Sw k before front 
vowels, as in kind 'cheek.* 

788. Initial ch occurs before the following OAngL vowels 
(535)) examples marked f being from O. : 

8b: ^ chaff, icAeiitrezizcaf{W8 ceaf), caster (WS deader). 
i : ciircke, chiken^ciride, cicen. 
a: cheete=i6e9t (WS cieet). 

f=WS ie (469): cherren *turn,' ^cAele=cfrran, cgle (WS 
cierran, cide). 

ea : ciarkin * grate ' = cearcian. 
60 : 'fckerl=:ceorl. 

e=Gmc a: chiee^deee (WS Hese). 

o 
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I: ehiden^ ^ekUd^cidan^ cUd. 

ea {e) : ^chappmann^ chSkezsicSapnuMn^ dice (WS eeaee). 
eo(i): f€Aesenn=^ceoaan. 
789. Initial i remaiBs before conss., as in eldjit cinht^ and 
before the folL OAngL vowels: 

a, 9 : ^eare^ ^callf, ^catm = caru^ calf (WS eealf)^ cgnn. 

u : fcumenn = cuman. 

o : cole = col. 

a : ^idld = cald (WS ceald). 

a : cu =i cu. 

6 : col = coL 

f = WS ^: ti«»»y?tf 'champion' = cgmpa^ 

y: t**«^ = cyning^ cyng^ kicAene = cycene. 

y: -fiipenn 'make known' = cgfian, 
OB : ifiene = ^(F»tf (cine). 

740. Traces of the non-AngL fronting before eal + cons, are 
seen in the Kt cAald, chold = WS ceald^ and in chalk by the 
side of calk = WS cealc. The ^ of kerven from ceoffan may be 
due to the infl. of the ptc corf en. The c^ of Orm's pto ckosenn 
= OE coren, is, on the contrary, due to the prs and prt ckesenn^ 
ckas = OE 6So9an^ ceas, whence also the «. The k of ketel — 
Prompt, has both cketil and ketil — and of Orm's kirrke can only 
be explained by the infl. of Scand. k^til, kirkja, whose ks were 
only slightly fronted, and were therefore levelled under 
MEk. 

741. In Sth and Et non-initial cA^ ccA correspond to OE c^ 
ee preceded by mutated vowels, as in mucAcl, micAel^ foreccAe = 
OE micel (Goth, mikil)^ wr^cca (from ^wrakkjo). In O. and 
North, we often find k answering to the Sth-Kt cA. Thus O. 
has fcreccAcy but mikell. The only exceptions in Sth-Et are the 
result of OE c being immediately followed by a cons, which 
hinders the development of the front hiss, thus in AB ifcAm 
has 3. prs sg tfkp, and in Ay. zecAen has 3. prs sg zekfi. The ex- 
ceptions in O. are partly explainable by analogy, or by the 
infl. of Scand. forms. Thus wirrkenn against Sth toircAen may 
owe its ^ to the sbst toerrk, and mikell may owe its ^ to the 
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Scand. milil. But neither explanations apply to such a word 
as J^ennienny with its 3. prs ^gfienkefip and iprifiohhie ; no Scand. 
word is close enough in form and meaning to influence it. 
The correspondence of ekenn^ bisennkenn with OAngl. ^kan etc 
(535) seems, indeed, to show that the absence of fronting is. 
older than the period of Scand. influence. It is possible that 
the regular development of Orm's dialect was to change all 
non-initial cq into ky and that the ch^ that occur are due to Sth 
influence. It is worthy of note that three words which have 
ch have also the special WS a s AngL e : lachCy ipacAe, torache. 
Ch shows his usual compromise between Ml and Sth in his 
distribution of eh and k. Thus he has both seken and secAen^ 
beseien and besecAen in rhyme, and recien and reccAen. MnE 
generally prefers the Morms — seek, reck — beseeei being an ex- 
ceptional Southemism. 

742. The development of eA after front vowels is a difficult 
question. The comparison oicwik = OE cunc with the Mn diar 
lectal quiieh * couch-grass '=0E ewiee (from ^kwiko) shows that 
this influence requires to be helped by a following front vowel 
— which, if Qmc, would make the cA fall under the previous head. 
That a following back vowel stops the fronting is shown by 
such eSth forms as Ipdlukest, lpdluker=:OE Idplicast^ lapliear con- 
trasted with Igdlic Ay adv IgdUeAe^^OEi lafilicy laJiUce, The final 
cA of 'lie Ay as also of the sbst lie A ' body ' = OE liCy and otpieA 
= OE j)ic may be explained from the infl. of the inflected 
forms 'liee etc. Orm's fluctuation between He and ^(^A, baee 
and baeeA = OE bae points to an OE gradation llcy ItceSy bae, 
baee. But this vfUl not explain the Sth ieA. Here the eA 
seems to be the result of want of sti:«ss, which would enable 
the preceding front vowel to carry out its influence without the 
help of another front vowel. This may also be the explana- 
tion not only of the eA of 'licA, but also of that of the Sth naieAy 
AfoieAy ^cAy ilcA = OE swiley sweky Amky Aweley ale from *swalik 
etc. Also of the toicA = shortened OE wie in OreemoieA etc, and 
perhaps of diteA by the side of dyke from OE die. The form 
Aic in KS — Ay. has ieA — and tee in O. may have been origin- 
ally the strong form corresponding to the weak ieA. But Oi 
has k also in -like = Sth -HeAe. 

o % 
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748. The dropping of ^ in I — ^which thus becomes the weak 
form corresponding to what then becomes the strong icA, icc^ 
finally superseding these latter — cannot be direct; tmust rather 
be referred to the ONorth ig (540). O. shows a similar weak- 
ening in -^ = Sth 4ichy 0£ 4icy as in gd^Ul^ = Sth gg^Uich^ 
OE gdstlic; our present 4y can only be referred to Orm's form. 



744. OE ^ becomes ^ everywhere in ME, except in the com- 
bination n^ and eg, where Lffl, (Dm gradually developed into 
their present sound of (n5, dg), as in sengen, hrigge MnE (sins, 
brids) = OE sfngan, hrycg. So also in Sth liggetiy Uggerty ieggen 
= OE licgan^ l^^gan, iecgan, which in Sth rhyme on brigge, Fr 
allegge etc. The evidence of the MnE dialects shows that in 
O. and North, these words returned to their original back 
conss. : leggenn, 9eggenn. 

745. g = Gmc 3 always becomes ^, as in ^e^^ung = OE ge^ 
geong, iung. 

746. Initial ^ = Gmc g occurs before the following OAngl. 
vowels (cp cA), examples marked t bemg from O. : 

»: U^ff = Sarf{W^geaf). 

6 : -f^ellpenn ' boast ' ss gelpan (WS gidpan). 

^ = WS ie: ^^errde = g^d. 

ea : -f^arrienn * prepare * = gearcian. 

eo: ^elwe ^ geolu. 

d : -f^emenn = geman (WS fieman). 

I: fiif^ 'greedy' = gijre. 

ea (e) : -f^an = angian. 

So (e) : -f^etenn = geotan. 

747. Initial stopt g remains before conss., as in grene, gnagen^ 
and before the same vowels which preserve initial k : galle, 
gengm ' go/ gUty ^gm (pi of gat ' goat '), ge9 * geese ' = OE galle 
(WS geaUe), ggngan, gylt, gM, gSi. 

748. Of the exceptional initial ^, some are Scand. words, 
such as gerp 'girth* = Icel. gjgrp. gest = WS giest is also 8 
Scand. form ; cp ^eest ' yeast ' = OE geat. The vb Uginnenn in 
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O., which has g in eSth also, gets its g from the prt Ugann and 
ptc bignnnenn. As bigetenn keeps its ^ in O., it is difficult to 
see why its pret. should be bigatt (bigft AR) with a g against 
^(if (with occ. gaf), which, again, does not agree with the g of 
gifenn by the side oi^fenn. As eSth shows exclusively^ in 
bigeten^ given^ it seems possible that the unanalogical g% of O. 
are due to Scand. influence. But on the other hand, there is no 
such verb as ^bigeta in Scand., and Scand. gefa has a different 
voweL North, has give, gette. Ch, as usual, hesitates between 
Northern and Southern : yiven, but geten. The MnE yidd = 
Orm's getdenuy OMerc. geldan ( WS gieldan) no doubt owes its y — 
against the g of give and get — to the fact that it has lost the 
old strong forms answering to OMerc. gold, golden, which would 
otherwise have introduced the g into the inf. and prs. 0« 
fluctuates in gate, gate, which may, perhaps, reflect the OE 
alternation in gM (WS geat), pi gatu. eSth has, of course, 
get. Ch has gate. North. ha3 yate, thus reversing the usual 
relation. 

749. There is a tendency to drop initial^ before i, especially 
in weak syllables. Already O. has iff by the side of ffff. 
miel = 0£ isgicel is also ME. giccAen has dropt its / in MnE 
itci. In all these instances^ = Qmcj. OE initial ge- (Gmo 
gi^ ga^) becomes i- in ME, as in inoA (O.), ivire AR = OE genoA, 
gefera. O. still has such forms asgeAdtenn, 

760. Non-initial open g and g are represented in O. by^A 
and^ resp., the latter probably representing a vowel in most 
cases (697). g occurs after OE front vowels finally or before 
a cons., as in dagg, wegg, reggn, and before another OE front 
vowel, as in legenn ptc, wregepji = OE toroegej). gh occurs after 
and before an OE back vowel, as in inoghe pi, daghe%% pi, nighenn 
r= OE genoge, dagaa, nigon, and after r, /, as in burrgAesi pi, 
follghenn = OE bv/rga,folgian. A following OE back vowel or 
preceding cons, changes original g \jq gh even when mutation 
has passed through it into the preceding vow^l ; thus to torigepfi 
corresponds the infin. iDreghenn^-O^ wregan, and not only 
ierrghenn ' grieve ' = OE smgan has gh, but also serrghefifi = OE 
9(BrgeJ), -ip. 9 = WS ea, eo acts like the diphthongs of which it 
is a smoothing (462, 465), and keeps ^A before all vowels, as in 
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e^Ae, ISgimn, le^kejifi = OAngl. ege^ Kgan, legefi (WS 9age^ Uogan^ 
^leogefi), 

761. In Sth and later ME generally Orm's ^h after front 
vowelfl is levelled under g ; thus to his egge * fear/ eghe corre- 
spond eieycie ia AB, the latter becoming ye in Ch. gi after 
back vowels and conss. is written A in the earliest Sth — a 
spelling which occurs also in lOE — as in daheM^fuhd.fdkep^ w 
in AB and later ME generally : dawes^fwiod^ voluwepy pointing 
to £he development e , c, 9. 

762. Final gh becomes h. Thus to Orm's plurals indihe^ 
hurrghe correspond the singulars inoh^ burrh. Hence, by a 
natural analogy, original final i, as in hek, became ^i before a 
vowel — pi heihe^ spl AigAesit — as already in IWS Aea^e, Aeagoft 
So also OE AolAyfurA became in IME Aohoe^furwe, 

768. OE g after r and I preserves its front character not only 
in Sth, but also in the later Ml and North., being vowelized 
to », as in burietiy birien = OE byrgan. Ld also has bebiriend. 
O. itself has birgenn, but as it occurs only once, it is probably 
a scribal error for birrgAenn. The i of birien is probably a 
parasite- vowel, which was already developed in OE bebfr{%)gan. 
The i which regularly represents final g after a cons, in 
ME, as in miiri, meri, belt = OE myrg, b§l(i)g, is no doubt this 
parfudte. 

t, d 

764. Weak final d is regularly unvoieed in earliest Sth. 
Thus Jul. has inempnet^ naket^ towari = OE genfmned, naeod, 
totaeard. The later Sth texts restore the d, thus AB' has 
offered against the ofearet of AB^ ss OE offared. It is probable 
tiiat the d was preserved in earliest Sth also before a vowel 
beginning the next word, the change into t taking place only 
before a breath cons, or a pause. This unvoicing of weak stops 
— ^which may be of OE origin (cp 533) — ^is fixed in the MnE 
contracted participles dtoelt, eetU etc. 
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MODEEN ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

PERIODS. 

756. It IB still more difficult to draw a definite line between 
late Middle and early Modem E. than between OE and eME. 
The most marked criterion is, no doubt, the loss of final e in 
name, names etc. The loss of final e — of which we see the 
beginnings in Ch, and which was completely carried out by 
the middle of the 15th cent. — broke down the metrical system 
brought to perfection by Chaucer, and made a new departure 
necessary. The break between old and new was made more 
abrupt by the social confusion caused by the Wars of the 
Boses (1450-71), which, at the same time, helped to level 
differences of dialect^-at least, in the upper classes. When 
printing was introduced — in 1476 — the language had almost 
completely settled down into its Modem, as distinguished 
from its Middle, stage. The difiusion of printed books made 
the want of a common literary language more and more felt, 
and, at the same time, greatly facilitated the realization of the 
ideal — an ideal which was, however, not fully realized till the 
appearance of Tindal's translation of the New Testament in 
^5^5 — a work which is wholly modem both in vocabulary 
and diction. 

766. We may, then, say that Modem English begins, in 
round numbers, about 1500, the period between 1400 (or 
rather later) and 1500 being regarded as Middle Transition. 
The change from ME to MnE is, with the exception of the 
loss of final e, slight compared with the changes in MnE itself. 
Even if we separate the language of the period from 1800 to 
the present day as 'Living English,' we still require a division 
of MnE into three periods, which may be conveniently desig- 
nated as First, Second, Third, Living English itself requiring 
a twofold division : 
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1500-1600 First Modem English (fMii) 
1 600-1 700 Second Modem English (sMn) 
1 700-1 800 Third Modem English (thMn) 
180P-1850 Earljr Living English (eLE) 
1850^1900 Late Living £kiglish (ILE). 

767. These minute divisions are necessarily even more 
arbitrary than those into OE, ME and MnE. The separation 
into centuries is mainly for the sake of convenience: in 
reality fMn extends some way into the following century, and 
if MnE were to be separated into two periods only-^Early 
and Late (eMn, lMn)-^i65o would, perhaps, be the best point 
of division, agreeing with the general upheaval caused by the 
Civil War. thMn is really a transition to LE, because its 
30und8 are still more or less known to us by tradition. It is 
also to be noted that our knowledge of LE really extends 
some decades beyond the present time, because the observa- 
tion of the tendencies of vulgar speech enables us to predict 
with some certainty the future development of the standard, 
educated speech. 

768. The E. of Tindal and his successors was not a mere 
literary language — it was a spoken language, which every 
educated man acquired more or less perfectly, whatever his 
pative dialect might be. Even in the 14th cent, we find the 
K^entish man Qower writing — and probably speaking — a dia- 
lect which, in spite of some marked Kenticisms, is practicaUy 
that of the Londoner Chaucer, hi the i6th ceni we find 
natives of Wales, Lincolnshire, Cambridge, London describing 
the sounds of one and the same dialect, although, of course, 
the influence of the native speech shows itself occasionally, 
as it does still, in, for example, the pronunciation of an 
educated Yorkshireman. We have, then, in MnE to recognize 
a standiurd E. (stE) as distinguished from dialectal E. 

768. The question now arises, where was this stE developed ? 
The answer is easy. Ch was a Londoner; and his dialect 
was such a compromise between EMI and StbE as would 
naturally be spoken in the capital — at the court, and by 
the educated classes generally. Chaucer's disciple, Ocdeve, 
was also a Londoner. The succeeding poets, Lydgate, Hawes, 
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Skelton, were all EMI men, the two first being natives of 
Suffolk, the last of ^Norfolk. TMs movement towards the 
East and North is clearly shown in the language as well as 
the literature. We may, therefore, define stE as that mainly 
EMI dialect of ME which was developed among the educated 
classes in London, and thence spread to the Universities, and, 
in more or less dialectally modified forms, over the country 
generally. The influence of stE in Scotland was purely 
literary. Although this influence was strong enough to make 
stE the liturgical language of the country, it did not extend 
to speech, for even in the last cent, pure * Broad Scotch ' — 
which is really Modem Northumbrian-^was the conversational 
language of educated Edinburgh, and even now educated 
Scotch has a sound-system which is wholly distinct from that 
of stE. The educated speech of Ireland has also a sound- 
system of its own, which is an independent development of 
eMn, influenced by the Celtic Irish. The educated speech of 
America is analogous to that of Ireland, being, like it, in some 
cases more archaic than the stE of England. The educated 
speech of Australia and New Zealand is only beginning to 
diverge from that of England. 

760. In all our large towns there is a marked divergence 
between the speech of the upper and lower classes, which is 
most marked in London. This difference between stE and 
vulgar E. (vgE) extends over the whole English-speaking 
world, many vulgarisms of London E. reappearing not only in 
the popular speech of Birmingham and Liverpool, but also in 
that of America, although, of course, each town has its own 
vulgarisms. Vulgarisms are of various kinds. Some of them 
are due to the influence of neighbouring dialects. Others are 
archaisms, which once formed part of the standard language ; 
and others, again, are anticipations of changes that are 
imminent in the standard language. Hence the necessity 
of the study of vgE (by which is here understood the vgE 
of London) both as preserving the fossilized standard pro- 
nunciations of an earlier period and as pointing the direction 
of future changes. 
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PHONETIC AUTHOEITIES. 

761. The orthography of Mn£ is a direct continuation of that 
of ME. ME orthography itself was, as we have seen, highly 
unphonetic in its basis. In Mn£ the divergence between 
sound and symbol increased. Thus already in fMn e had 
not only the ME values (e, ee, tftf),but also that of (ii). But the 
application of this unphonetic basis was still mainly phonetia 
The influence of tradition became, however, stronger and 
stronger as the printing-press developed, until the printers 
became the main arbiters in questions of orthography, their 
intei-est being, of course, to make it as uniform and con- 
servative as possible* By degrees, not only the basis, but 
also the application of E. spelling became unphonetic. Al- 
ready in fMn final e was written at random, or used as a 
mark of length of the preceding vowel, and by the end of 
sMn there were so many silent letters (such as yA), and so 
many isolated correspondencies of sound and symbol that 
elaborate spelling-rules became necessary. Meanwhile the 
orthography became more and more fixed, settling down in 
the banning of the next period into practically its present 
form. 

768. But, whatever its present condition may be, MnE or- 
thography was never intentionally unphonetic in its period of 
development. On the contrary, a number of spelling-reformers 
arose in the i6th cent., whose avowed object was to regulate 
and simplify E. spelling by restoring the direct connection 
between sound and symbol. The new alphabets proposed 
were, however, without an exception, too intricate and cum- 
brous for practical use, which, indeed, is not to be wondered 
at, when we consider what difficulties these reformers had to 
face, and how utterly unprepared they were to grapple with 
phonetic and alphabetic problems. But, although they were 
not able to provide a workable substitute for the unphonetio 
French basis, they succeeded in introducing some important 
improvements of details, such as the separation of u and v, ea 
and ee — all of them purely phonetic reforms. Although most 
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of the reformers were men of high education — ^including in 
their ranks such classical scholars as Cheke — they were not 
much troubled with etymological considerations. If they 
tolerated the silent 9 in island^ it was simply because Fr 
orthography had familiarized them with the use of « as a 
mark of vowel-length, its introduction into this particular E. 
word being, of course, directly suggested by the identity of 
its meaning with that of the Fr ule. 

768. Hence even the ordinary eMn spelling has a distinct 
value as evidence of changes of pronunciation, and often 
serves to confirm and control the statements of the phonetic 
authorities, and their phonetic transcriptions. 

764. Although eMn spelling is still some guide to the 
history of the sounds, it is quite Inadequate by itself: our 
main reliance must be on the phonetic treatises, which, 
fortunately, become more and more accurate and reliable as 
the fixity of the spelling leaves us in the lurch. Some of the 
sMn authorities, indeed, show an acuteness and accuracy of 
analysis and description of sound-formation which partly 
anticipates the discoveries of Mr. Bell. The statements of 
the f Mn authorities on the formation of sounds are, on the 
other hand, mostly vague and confusing ; and here we have 
to rely mainly on their comparisons of English with foreign 
sounds — mainly French. Unfortunately, Fr pronunciation 
itself has changed even more than E., and the statements of 
the older French orthoepists are as vague as those of their 
English contemporaries. It is, therefore, fortunate that we 
have detailed comparisons of the sounds of f Mn with those of 
a phonetically written language whose sounds have under- 
gone hardly any change since the i6th century — North 
Welsh. The results thus obtained are further confirmed and 
supplemented by a phonetic transliteration in Welsh ortho- 
graphy of a Hymn to the Virgin^, the mss of this Welsh 
transliteration (HYg) having apparently been written about 
1500- 

" Pldl. Soc. TranM. 1880-1, *35. 
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766. The following is a lut of the phonetic authorities from 
the 1 6th century downwards in chronological order ^. 

First Modem Period. 

1530. FalBgrave, John (Pg), 

Lesclarcissement de la Langae Francoyse. London, 

This book is in E., though the title is in Fr. Pg graduated 
at Cambridge, Oxford, and Paris. 
To the French reprint is added a reprint of 

An Introductorie for to leme to rede, to pronounce and to 

speke French trewly etc. 

By Qiles du Guei or du Wes, with no author's name, except 
as shown by an initial acrostic, and no date, but apparently 
about 1532. 

1547. Salesbury, W. (Sb). 

A Dictionary in Englyflie and WeUhe . . . wherevnto is pre- 
fixed a Utle treatyfe of the englyfhe pronunciation of the let- 
ters. London. 

Sb was bom in Denbighshire, studied at Oxford, and settled 
in London. 

1555. Cheke, Sir John (Ck). 

Joannis Cheki Angli de prononciatione Oraecae potissimiim 

linguae disputationea cum Siephano Yuintoniensi Episcopo. 

Basle. 

The (Gospel according to Saint Matthew . . . translated from 

the Greek, with original notes, by Sir John Cheke, knight etc 

... by James Ooodwin. London, 1843. 

The spelling in the latter is not strictly phonetic, but rather 
an attempt to improve the existing spelling. 

1567. Salesbury, W. 

A playne and familiar Introduction, teaching how to pronounce 
the letters in the Br} tishe tongue, now commonly called Welsh 
.... London. 

1568. Smith, Sir Thomas (Sm). 

De recta et emendata lingvn anglicas scriptione, dialogus. Paris . 

^ Ellii, Ettrly Engliih Fronimciation, Put I. 
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1569. Hart, John (Ht). 

An Orthographie, conteyning the due order and reason, howe 
to write or painte thimage of mannes voice, most like to the 
life or nature. Composed bj J. H. Chester, Heralt. London. 
1573. Baret, John. 

An Alvearie or Triple Dictionarie, in Englishe, Latin and 
French. London. 
1580. BnUokar, William (Bll). 

BuUokarB Booke at large for the Amendment of Orthographie 
for English speech. 
1605. Erondell, Peter*. 

The French Oarden: for English Ladyes and Gentlewomen 
to walke in. Or^ A Sommer dayes labour. Being an instruc- 
tion for the attayning vnto the knowledge of the French tongue. 
London. 
1609. Holybond, Claudius *« 

The French Littelton. A most easie, perfect and absolvte way 
to leflme the French tongue, Set foorth by Clavdiva ffolyhand, 
Gentil-homme BoUrbonnois. London. 
161 1. Cotgrare, Randle. 

A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues. London. 
i6n. Florio, John. 

Queen Anna's New World of Words, or Dictionarie of the 
Italian and English toligues, collected, and newly much aug^ 
mented by J. F. 
1 61 9 first ed., 162 1 second ed. Gill, Ale2:ander (0.). 

Logonomia Anglica. Qua gentis sefmo faciliiis addiscitur Con- 
scripta ab Alexandre Gil, FaulinfiB Scholss magistro primario. 
Secundb edita, paulb correctior, sed ad vsum communem ac- 
commodatior. 
1633. Butler, Charles (Bt). 

The English Grammar, or the Institution of Letters, Syllables, 
and Words in the English tongue. Whereunto is annexed an 
Index of Words Like and Unlike. Oxford. 
1640. Jonson, Ben. 

The English Grammar. Made by Ben Johnson. For the 
benefit of all Strangers, out of his observation of the English 
Language now spoken, and in use< 
JonBon -WBs bom in 1574. 

^ £llii, p. 226, note. * tOiM, p. 227, note. 
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Second Modem Period. 

1653. Wallis, John (W.). 

Joannis Wallisii Grammatica Lingvuae Anglioanae Cvi prae- 
figitur De Loqvela; sive de sonorum omniym loquelarivm 
formatione: TractatvB Grammatico-PhjBicvs. Editio Sexta. 
London, 1765. First ed. 1653. 

1668. WilkinB, John (Wk). 

An Essay towards a Heal Character, And a Phflosophical 

Langnage. 
x668. Price, Owen (P.). 

English Orthographie or The Art cf right apeHing, reading, 

prcnovncing and wriUng all iorta cf English wards. Oxford. 
The author's name is given on the authority of the British 
Museum copy in which it is pencilled. 

1669. Holder, WiUiam, D.D., F.B.S. 

Elements of Speech, an Essay of Inquiry into the natural pro- 
duction of Letters with an appendix concemiug persons Deaf 
and Dumb. 

1685. Cooper, C, AM. (Cp). 

Gframmatica LingusB AnglicansB. London. 

1688. Miege, Guy, gent. (Mg). 

The Great French Dictionary. In Two parts. London. 

1 701. Jones, John, M.D. (Jn). 

Practical Phonography : or, the New Art of Eightly Speling 
(sic) and Writing Words by the Sound thereof. And of Rightly 
Sounding and Reading Words by the Sight thereof. Applied 
to The English Tongue. 



Third Modem Period. 

1704. Expert Orthographist (EO). 

The Expert Orthographbt : Teaching To Write True English 
Exactly, By Rule, and not by Rote. According to the Doctrine 
of Sounds. And By such Plain Orthographical Tables, As 
Condescend to the Meanest Capacity. The like not Extant 
before. For the Use of such Writing and Charity Schools 
which have not the Benefit of the Latin Tongue. By a School- 
master, of above Thirty Years Standing, in London. Persons 
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of Quality maj be attended at their Habitations; Boarding 
Schools may be taught at convenient times. London : Printed 
for, and Sold by the Author, at his House at the Blue-Spikes in 
Sprtad-Eagle-Cowi in (?ray»*/nfi-Za9M. Where it is also 
Carefully Taught. 

1 7 10. Palatines. 

A Short & easy Way for the Palatines to learn English. Oder 
eine kurze Anleitung zur englischen Sprache zum Nutz der 
armen Pfalzer, nebst angehangten Englischen und Teutschen 
ABC. London. 

1 7 10. Dyohe, Thomas. 

Guide to the English Tongue. London. 

1725. Lediard, Thomas (Ld)\ 

Grammatica Anglicana Critica, oder Yersuch zu einer Tollkom- 
menen Grammatic dor Englischen Sprache, in welcher . . . eine 
neue Methode, die so schwer gehaltene Pronunciation in kurtzer 
Zeit zu erlangen, angezeigt . . . wird . . . durch Thomtu Lediardy 
N.C.P.*& Philol. Cult. Hamburg, 1725. 

1766. Buohanan, James (Bch). 

Essay towards establishing a standard for an elegant and uni- 
form pronunciation of the English Language, throughout the 
British Dominions. London. 

The author was a Scotchman, and there are Scotticisms in 
his pronunciation. 

1768. Franklin, Benjamin (Fk). 

A Scheme for a New Alphabet and reformed mode of Spelling. 
Complete Works ... of the late B. F. London, 1806. vol. n. 

The pronunciation here given is, of course, affected by 
American provincialisms. 

1780. Sheridan, Thomas (Sh). 

A General Dictionary of the English Language, One main 
Object of which, is, to establish a plain and permanent Standard 
of Pronunciation. 

The author was an Lishman, but familiar with the standard 
pronunciation. 

^ Ellii, p. 1040. 
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OETHOGEAPHT* 

766. The two main Bound-changes in the transition from 
ME to MnE are (i) the dropping of unstrest e in endings, and 
(2) the shortening of double medial consonants. These changes 
had ah^ady been carried out in eNorth., where the unstrest e 
does not count at all in Ver^e, aiid wher6 we find such spellings 
as calis (CM)=OE cealliap^ higines (MH). Gtoerally, however, 
both in eNorth. and eMn the consonant-doubling was kept as 
a sign of the shortness of the preceding vowel. This naturally 
led to doubling conss. which were originally written single in 
ME, when preceded by a short vowel. This is rare in North., 
where the doublings in such words as littel^ goddety commyng^ 
wonnyng (CM) correspond to real doubling in Chaucer's dialect, 
although all these words had single conss. in OE as well as in 
North, its^. But in such MnE spellings as penny ^ sorrow the 
doubling of the conss. was never anything but a sign of vowel- 
quantity. The dropping of final e in such words as faUe inf., 
hi^e led also to the doubling of final as well as medial conss. 
to show that the preceding vowel was short, not only in faU 
and le%%y but also in 9mally glass etc = ME smal^ glas. 

767. At first there was great confusion in the writing of the 
e and the doubling of conss. The e was often written after 
short as well as long vowels, as in hyme by the side of hym^ 
though in such cases its significance was generally neutralized 
by doubling the cons., as in sonne^Qi^ sunu. e was always 
kept after (v), because this cons, was generally written u, as 
in ME, through the greater part 6f the eMn period. We still 
mechanically retain this usage, writing final e in Aave (hsev) 
as well as in beAave (biheiv), love (lav) etc. In eMn such a 
spelling as *l(m Would have suggested our low (lou). tn our 
present spelling we use e as a lengthener only when a single 
cons, precedes, but in eMn such spellings as cAylde=:ME child 
are not unfrequent. The following examples froin Tindal 
will give an idea of the irregularities of f Mn usage : 

fare (=ME fare), cate . life (=^) . chyUe {^cKUd) . ioohe 

(zztd/t). 

Aymey hym (=Am) • live (= liven), love (=iluve)4 
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slonei, streU (^^sfpne^, stretes) . ax (^=zaxe). 

cuppe, cup (=cuppe) . penny y ^oiy (=zpeni), boddy^ body (= 
bodi) . qpenned (= opened), 

ally ledd ptc, gospeU . worsAipy toorsAippe . simy sunne (=*unne)y 
Sonne (=sune). 

cloocke (=zclpie), goodds {^godes), 

neety nettes (=nety nettes)y beed (=zbed), 

768. In MnE ci becomeB the regular doubling of i, ssh (fi%^ 
iJier in Td) is simplified to sh. f is sometimes doubled initially 
(to indicate the breath sound ?), as mffor (Td), a usage which 
still survives in some surnames. 

769. The irregularity in the use of silent e and of cons.- 
doubling in eMn was, as we are expressly told by Sb, kept up 
for the convenience of the printers * in consideration for iusti- 
fiyng of the lynes.* 

770. The ME use of j^ for i was carried to a great excess in 
eMn, the two letters being used almost at random, except that 
i was rarely written finally, such spellings as thi for thy being 
exceptional. Final i was also written iCy not only in such 
words as /i(?=ME lley but also in maniey -lie etc. The present 
use of the Fr c to denote (s) in E. words was begun in f Mn, 
the older a being also kept ; thus Td has (?«*, oncey thrysey 
pence yf alee. For the MnE ea^ oa see 817, 831. 

VOWELS. 

771. The changes from ME to MnE are so gradual, that in- 
stead of starting from a f Mn vowel-scheme, it will be more 
practical to take each IME vowel separately, and trace it down 
toLE. 



772. Sb says of the Welsh a that * it hath the true pronun- 
ciation of a in Latin,' and that it is never sounded 'so fully in 
the mouth as the Germaynes sound it in this word wagen^ 
Again he says : 

* A in English is of the same sound as a in Welsh, as is evident in 
these words of English ale, aaXy cervisia, palb, paaX, salb, 9al' 

P 
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Here the last should be saal ; Sb in his phonetic transcriptions 
often, but not always, doubles the vowel to show it is long, 
and doubles the following cons, when the vowel is short. 
These three examples are all of long a, but in other places he 
gives us transcriptions of short a, thus narrowe: name, sparrowe 
: sparw, iwartery hand, fflacs. The present sound of Welsh a is 
], ]*, which is also the standard North Qm sound. In Saxony, 
however, a has the deep sound of j (sometimes j?), which, of 
course, is the one alluded to by Sb. To judge, indeed, from 
Lediard's (1725) identification of the North Qm a with the E. 
a in. fall this j was formerly universal in Qm. It is, therefore, 
clear that Sb pronounced E. a as 3. HVg has the same ti'an- 
scription as Sb. 

778. Pg (1530) M'ys • 

' The Boundyng of a, whiche is most generally vsed through out 
the firenche tonge, is suche as we vse with vs, where the best 
englysshe is spoken, whiche is lyke as the Italians sounde a, or they 
with vs, that pronounce the latine tonge aryght.' 

Here, again, the Italian a is pure 3- Fr a is now S*- and j, but 
the 1 6th cent. Fr grammarians state that it was clearer than 
the (hlxke Qerman a. Pg s * correct ' pronunciation of a was, 
therefore, the same as SVs. But he tacitly admits that there 
was another pronunciation. What this pronunciation was, 
we seem to learn from his contemporary du Quez : * Ye shal 
pronounce your [French] a as wyde open mouthed as ye can, 
your «, as ye do in latyn, almost as brode as ye pronounce your 
a in englysshe.' This points to a sound between j or 3 on 
the one side and i on the other, that is, to 3>, or, more probably, 
to the X of our man, a sound which, as we shall see, was fully 
established in the next cent. Equally clear is the statement 
of Erondell in 1605 : 

' Our A is not sounded . . after the rate of the english word ale, for 
if a Frenchman should write it according to the English sound, hee 
would write it in this wise esl, and sound it as if there were no 8.\ 

114t. The question now arises, May not Pg and Sb have had 
the same x-sound, and identified it wrongly with the 3 of other 
languages ? This would be possible with Pg, but hardly with 
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an accurate observer like Sb, who was perfectly familiar with 
both of the languages whose sounds he compares. On the 
whole, it seems safest to assume that fMn a had been fronted 
—certainly as far as 3»-, and probably as far as x — in the London 
dialect, but that the tradition of the older ] was still kept up 
by the influx of provincial speakers, so that the two sounds 
really existed side by side. It is to be noted that, according 
to Butler (1633), short a, as in matij Aat, had a different sound 
from long a, as in mane, hate. Does this point to 3s I* ? ^ 
Danish the short and long a diverge as ], 3^) which would be 
precisely parallel. In Swedish, however, it is exactly the 
contrary : 3, J* (almost j*). But see 780. 

776. Wallis (1653) distinguishes nine E. vowels, three gut- 
tural (j, \ 1), three palatal (x, C [♦), and three labial (}♦, 1, £♦). 
Of the palatal vowels he says: 

' Yocales Palatinae in Palate formantur, a^re scilicet inter palati et 
linguae medium moderate compresso : dam nempe concavom palati, 
elevato linguae medio, minus redditur, qdlm in gutturalibus proferen- 
dis. Suntque in triplici gradu, prout concavum magis minnsve con- 
trahitur. Quae quidem diversitas duobus modis fieri potest ; vel 
fauces contrahendo, manente lingua in eodem situ; vel faucibus in 
eodem situ manentibus, linguae medium altius et ad interiores 
palati partes elevando : utrovis enim modo fiat, vel etiam si utroque, 
perinde est. 

' Majori apertura formatur Anglorum a, hoc est d exile. Quale 
auditur in vocibus, haJt, vespertilio ; hate, discordia ; paZ, palla Epi- 
scopalis ; jpaZe, pallidus ; Sam (Samuelis contractio) ; Bamt^ idem ; 
lamhy agnus ; lame, claudus ; dam, mater (brutorum) ; dam/e, domina ; 
har, vectis ; hare, nudus ; han, exsecror ; hane, pemicies ; etc. Differt 
hie sonus a Germanorum A pingui seu aperto ; eo quod Angli linguae 
medium elevent, adeoque aerem in Palato comprimant ; Qermani vero 
linguae medium deprimant, adeoque a^rem comprimant in gutture. 
Qalli fere sonum ilium proferunt ubi e praecedit literam m vel n, in 
eadem syllaba at entendefmerd, etc. Cambro-Britanni, hoc sono solent 
suum a prononciare.' 

In another place he says : 

* A plerumque pronunciatur sono magis exili quam apad alias 
plerasque gentes : eodem fere modo quo Gallorum e sequente n in voce 
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erUendement, sed paulo acutius et clarias ; sen ut a Italorum. Non an- 
tern at Qermanoram d pingue ; quern sonam nos plerumque exprimere 
solemuB per au vel aw, si producatur ; aut per 6 breve si corripiatur.' 

776. This description of an open vowel formed by the middle 
of the tongue and palate points distinctly to our present x 
in man. The dear back vowels 3i J were evidently unfamiliar 
to W., who only knew the extremes j and x. and hence con- 
sidered the Welsh and Italian ] as a variety of X) and identified 
the Qm j with j. But he does not actually confuse x and 3, 
for he expressly says that the E. a is thinner in sound than 
the foreign a. Wilkins's description is vague, but not incon- 
sistent with W.'s. 

777. Cooper's (1685) list of exact pairs of long and short 
vowel sounds is as follows : 



I 
(a) can 
(6) cast 


2 
ken 
cane 


3 

wiU 
weal 


4 
foUy 
&11 


6 

full 
foale 


6 
up 


7 
meet 
need 


8 
foot 
fool 


= X 
X* 


c 

V 


f 


J* 




1 


X 


i 



2a was possibly x» and 2b may have been [«. 4b is now }«, 
and may have been narrow even in Cp*s time. 6a may have 
been 1. 7a and 8a were probably half-long rather than strictly 
short. It will be observed that Cp was dissatisfied with the 
traditional pairing of X !♦, 1 h, and imagined that I [«^ 1 }4 
were the true pairs, not being familiar either with the true 
short narrows 1 1 or the long wides X« h. This identification 
of X [, X« [« resp. is still a common error both of theoretical and 
practical phoneticians (174)* Cp says : 

' A formatur k medio linguaB ad concavum palati paululiim elevate. 
In bis can possum, pass by preetereo, a corripitur ; in cast jacio ', past 
pro passed prseteritus, producitur. FrequentiBBimus auditur hie sonus 
apud Anglos, qui semper hoc modo pronunciant a latinum; ut in 
amaham. Sic etiam apud Cambro-britannos ; quandoque apud Gallos ; 
ut in animal, demande, rarb autem ant nunquam apud Germanos. 
Hunc sonum correptum & productum semper scribimus per a; at 
huic characteri praeterea adhibentur sonus imus et alter : prior qui 

* Printed ^'aceo. 
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pro vocali ejus longk habetar, ut in eane, definitur sect, sequent! ; pos- 
terior ut in VHM sect, septimi sub o gutturalem/ 

' E formatur k lingui magis elevate et expansi qnkm in a proprids 
ad extremitatem, unde concavum palati minus redditur & sonus magis 
acutus; ut in ken video. Sic apud Germanos memchen homines. 
Apud GaUos raro ut in exces, proteste, session, & Benjamin obsolete. 
Hunc Bonum correptum Angli semper exprimunt per e brevem; ft s 
brevem nunquam aliter pronunciant nisi ante r, ubi propter tremulam 
ipsius motionem, ft vocalis subtilitatem subita correptione oomitatam, 
yix aliter efferri potest quam ur ; ideo per in pertain pertineo, ft pur 
in purpose propositum ejusdem sunt valoris. Vera hujusce soni pro- 
ductio scribitur per a, atque a longum falso denominatur ; ut in cane 
canna, wane deflecto ; ft ante ge ut age setas ; in csBteris autem voca- 
bulis, (m faUor) omnibus ubi e quiescens ad finem syllabse post a, 
adjicitur ; u guttural is . . inseritur post a ; ut in name nomen, quasi 
scriberetur na-um dissyllabum.' He proceeds to say that this sound 
is usually written ai or ay, sometimes ey, and rarely ea, 

'Post a in omnibus, nisi in cams canna, toane deflecto, siranger 
advena, strange alienus, manger prsesepe, mangy scabiosus, ft ante 
ge; ut age setas; inseritur u gutturalis, que nihil aliud est qu^m 
continuatio nudi murmuris postquam a formatur, nam propter exili- 
tatem, ni accuratids attenditur ; ad proximam consonantem, sine 
interveniente u non facil6 transibit lingua. Differentia auribus, quss 
sonos distinguere possunt, manifestb apparebit in ezemplis sequenti 
ordine dispositis. 

a brevis. a longa. 

B&r vectis Bso'ge navicula 

hlah effutio bhM flatus 

CB.p pileum cskrking anxietas 

car carrus carp carpo 

csit catus ca^ jactus 

d&sh allido d&rt jaculum 

Jl&sh fulguro Jhsket corbis genus 

gsish csBSura g^Lsp oscito 

grsLud grandis ^ran^ concedo 

land terra hnch solvo 

m&sh farrago m&sk larva 

2)&t aptus pAth semita 

for pix fluida t&rt scriblita 



a«zilii. 
Bare nudus 
blazon divulgo 
cape capa 
care cura 
ease theca 

date dactylus 
Jlake flocculus 
gate janua 

grange villa 

lane viculus 

mason lapidarius 
pate caput 

tares lolia 



'Si quid amplius ad hanc veritatem confirmandam velles, accipe 
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exempla sequentia ; in quibus ai leniter pronunciata sonum habet 
a pars ; ut in eane, a verb post se admittit u gutturalem ut. 
Bain balneum Ifail grando Maid virgo 

bane venenum hale traho made facias 

main magnus lay'n jacui />am dolor 

mane juba lane viculas pane quadra 

plain manifestus epaid castratuB tail cauda 

plane leevigo ^ade ligo tale fabula.' 

778. Miege (1688) says : 

' Dans la langue Anglaise cette voyelle A s'appelle et se prononce 
ai. Lors qu'elle est jointe avec d'autres Lettres, elle retient ce mdme 
Son dans la plupart des Mots ; mais il se prononce tant6t long, 
tantdt bref. Ua se prononce en ai long generalement lorsqu'il est 
suiyi immediatement d'une consonne, et d'une e final. Exemple fure^ 
tare, care, grace, /able, qui se prononcent ainsi, faire, taire, caire, 

graice,faible D'ailleurs, a se prononce en ai bref ou en e ouvert, 

lorsqu'il se trouve entre deux Consonnes, au milieu des Monosyllabes ; 
comme hat, cap, mad. Ifais il approche du Son de n6tre a, k la 
fin des Noms en al, ar, & ard qui ont plus d'une syllabe. Exemple 
general, special, ammaX, Grammar, aUar, singular, particular; 
mustard, custard, bastard, vizard, & autres semblables. Excepts 
regard, qui se prononce regaird ; award k reward ou il sonne comme 

en Fran9ais Dans le mot de Jane Va se prononce ou e 

masculin, Dghve* 

Fr ai had by this time evidently been smoothed into {e), so 
Mg's account fully harmonises with the other evidence. 

770. Mg, like W., makes no qualitative distinction between 
short and long a. Cp, on the other hand, expressly states 
that the vowel in such words as wane was not the long of x in 
cat etc, but of « in ken, which would make it either \k or jj*. 
He finds this pure {ee) in the words cane and wane, in a before 
(nds) and (dg), as in strange, age, and in ai, as in tail : {keen, 
vreea, str^rnds, eed^, t^d). Elsewhere a vowel-murmur is 
added, as in name (n^^m), tale (t^^l) distinguished from (t^el) 
=tail. The pure (ee) is evidently due to the influence of the 
front f in ai and the once front cons. (ds). This distinction 
between (ee) and (eeQ) cannot, however, have been kept up 
long, for there is no trace of it in LE, in which Cp's two 
vowels are both represented by (ei), as in (teil)=stoi/, tale. 
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780. The vowel in all these words is ME a or at (in some 
cases au). But Cp also recognises a lengthening of his (8e)= 
ME a, as in carp (keeserp) contrasted with car (kser), patA (psesdp) 
with pat (pset). His examples are not enough to enable us to 
determine with certainty the conditions of this lengthening, 
but it seems to have been regular before r and s followed by 
another cons, (kaeeerp, dsesert ; kaesest, gsesesp), the short vowel 
being preserved before single r and M (keer, daej). He has 
(3B8e) before ()?) in (psese}?), and the analogy of LE would 
make us expect the same lengthening before single # in plaw 
etc. This distinction between * Modem-long' (eeae) and * Mid- 
dle-long* (ee, ee9) is borne out by LE, in which (paaj>, peit) 
correspond to Cp's (pseaej?, pe^ot), (aeeB) having been broadened 
into (aa), while (ae) remains unchanged, as in (pset). This 
Mn-long (aese) is not found in the fMn authorities, who write 
(a) in (kast) etc. It must, indeed, have come in after the 
change of fMn (8e8e)=ME a into (ee)y for otherwise we should 
have had *(peip)= pat A in LE. Hence, on the other hand, if, 
as was highly probable, patA had (s&Bd) in W.'s pronunciation 
as well as Cp's, his mane cannot possibly have had (sesB) also, 
but must have had Cp's (ee) or (eeo). It now appears probable 
that Bt's distinction between a and a (774) niay, after all, 
have been identical with Cp's — that he, too, pronounced 
(maen, m^^n or me^n). 

781. The three sounds (ae, aeae, ee), as in tnan, pathy namSy 
were preserved unchanged in thMn, except that {ee) was per- 
haps narrowed to (ee) [♦ towards the end of the i8th cent. 
In LE they are represented resp. by (ae, aa, ei) x> Il*i> C^-^^- 
The present (aa) is still ignored by Sheridan in 1780, who 
only admits (pseae)?) etc. 

782. The LE (aa) corresponds not only to Cp's (aeae), but 
also to his (ae) when followed by r, so that his (kaer) and 
(kaeaerp) both have the same vowel (kaar, kaap), which is, 
however, of totally different origin in the two words. In 
(kaap)=(?<i7y it is the result of an isolative change of (aeae) 
into (aa); in (kaar)=car the change is combinative — due to 
qualitative influence of r which is so marked in thMn and 
LE (904). The stages of the latter change were (kaer, kar, kaor, 
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kaax), the r being then dropped when not followed by a 
vowel beginning the next word. eMn (ee) followed by r + a 
Towel in the same word is, in accordance with the general 
principle (905), kept unchanged, as in (nedrou) =narroio. 

788. It will be observed that LE (aa) always points to IME 
a (or e before r), never to a, which in LE is represented by 
(ei) everywhere except before r, where it retains the earlier 
(eeysoxindy as in (hear) = ME Adre, contrasted with (haad)=ME 
Aard. Exceptions are only apparent. Thus LE (raa'8ar) 
points to a ME raper, the ME doublet rdj^er being represented 
by the archaic vg (reiSar). (aar), again, corresponds not to 
the strong ME are, but to the weak are, ar, the original strong 
form being represented by the vg (ear). 

784. Li fMn an «-glide was developed between a and I, as 
shown by Td's occasional spellings fauU, caulfe^ilLE falle, 
calf. Salesbury says that in the English ealme, call, the a * is 
thought to decline toward the sound of the diphthong au' 
And again : ' Sometimes a has the sounde of the diphthong 
aw especially when it precedes / or II, as may be more clearly 
seen in these words: balde bawld calvus, ball, bawl, pila; 
WALL wawl murus.' Li the next cent, this diphthong generally 
followed the fate of au='ilLE au, being smoothed into ;«, 
whence our }« in (fal) etc (859). For the au in eMn a{u)Mwer 
etc see 860. 

786. Li LE a and ar are rounded to (0) and (0) resp. after to, 
as in (swolou, woz, wont, "whoi) =9waliow, wa9, want, what, (dwaf, 
Bwom, wop)=rfwai|/, 9wamt, warp. Also after «v=eMn w (919) 
in (ro}?, TTiif)^ wrath and the vg (rop)=fwap (rcep). IME a is 
not affected in this way, wdvien, wdnien appearing as (weiv, 
wein) wave, wane in LE. (watar) seems, together with (ra]?), to 
point to sMn (wassetar), although the fMn authorities write 
the word with (aa). The first recognition of this influence 
of te? is in Cp's statement that the a in wai is a 'guttural' 0. 
Wk still writes (waez) in his phonetic transcription. Even 
in LE the rounding is barred by a back cons, following the 
vowel, as in (wseks, weeg, twcex)) wax, wag, twang. Of course, 
where the combination (wo) is the result of parasiting before 
I, as in {yf^\i)=wa{u)lk, a following back cons, has no effect. 
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786. The Welsh HVg and the transcriptions of Sb express 
E. % in some words by i, in others by y^ not at random, but 
according to strict rules, i is used to express final weak », 
before the back nasal in ng^ nk^ before cht (ffAt)=:CDy and 
once before sA. y is written before the foreward conss tA^ #, 
«, t, and the lip conss. v, m. Of the following examples 
those that occur only in HVg are marked H, those which 
occur only in Sb are marked S, those which occur in both 
being left unmarked : 

-i : ladi, michti H, redi H. 

-ing : king, thing iT, wynning H, blessing II, gelding 5, 
begging S. 

-ink : wrinkl S, twinkl 4^. 

-icht : richt, knicht, micht H^ bricht H. 

-ish: wish H. 

-yth : wyth H. 

-yg : ddys, ys -ff, hys Hj blys(s) JST, thystl S. 

-yn: wynn, yn H, syn JST, thynn S, 

-yt : jtE. 

-yf: lyf *live*5: 

-ym : hym H. 

Exceptions are very few. is for ys occurs once in HVg, and 
is no doubt a mere scribal error, as also holy in Sb against Aoli, 
lili. The first i of the latter word may be due to a syllabifica- 
tion li'li. Unfortunately there are no examples before i and 
yy where the analogy of the nasals would lead us to expect i. 

787. In North Welsh i is narrow I both long and short, 
and ^ is I in some positions, j in others, Welshmen tending to 
identify our short X with their I. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that in fMn i had the two sounds I and X, the original 
I being preserved before back and front conss., including the 
once fronted (J), and also finally. It is this narrow X which 
is probably indicated by the frequent eMn ie for y in ladie 
etc, and by the later ee in coffee etc, which could not well have 
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had long (ii). We now pronounce f everywhere, in lady as 
well as king etc. When the change took place before conss. it 
is impossible to determinate accurately. The widening must, 
however, have been completed in Cp's time, as shown by his 
pairing meet and need as short and long (777). 



788. e is now [ in the South, x in the North of E. and in 
Scotland. The eMn sound was probably [, for ^ would have 
either remained unchanged, or been widened to x» or raised 
to [ — a sound which, as we see from Cp's vowel-scale, did not 
exist in sMn (777). 

789. The change of e into a before r, which was already 
carried out in IME in such words as ^an^= older Aergien, 
harvest =ithQ normal Aervest, is carried much further in MnE. 
er + vowel is preserved unchanged, except, of course, in Aarry 
and tarry, where the a is IME. All final ers, on the other 
hand, become ar in fMn, with the exception of the weak Aer^ 
the older e only occurring in the earliest texts, the change 
being also very general when a cons, follows the r : star {starre 
Td, sterr Cheke), far {farre Td)=ME sterre, fer; marsA, starve, 
dark (a, e Td) = ME mersA, sterven, derk, darling, f art Aing point 
to shortness of the e in ME derling, fertAing. Many of the 
words in which the change has not taken place are written 
with ea, pointing to group-lengthening : earl, earn etc. Several 
of these, however, have (aa) in LE, such as AeartA, Aeart {Aerie 
Td). As there seems no reason to suppose that the vowel of 
Aerte was ever lengthened, the spelling with ea may be a mere 
orthographic compromise between Aert and Aart, which last is 
the spelling of the phonetically identical equivalent of ME 
Aert * stag.' 

790. The change of (e) into (se) in the LE tAresA, tArasA is 
due to the preceding r, which has an analogous effect in break 
(821) and broad (841). 

u 

791. Sb transcribes short u with his Welsh «^ %, as in Iwst, 
block, gwt. The HVg also has w in most words : ffwl * full,* ws, 
kwning, stoking. But, remarkably enough, it has the same 
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symbol as it employs for f (786) in some words, nly. In synn 
= 0E sunu, sunne the y is constant. It occurs also in yntio 
* unto/ sym (miswritten *ya»), trysti, lyf * love,* %yU * such/ and 
in syprest In all of these cases, except the last, the analogy 
of f, y would lead us to expect a wide 1. The y of syts might 
be explained as the representation of a dialectal ii (800), but 
this will not apply to synn, and the conclusion seems inevit- 
able that the writer of HVg meant to indicate a distinction 
between' 1 and 1. As 1 has a lower pitch than 1, and con- 
sequently sounds less markedly rounded, and nearer the ob- 
scure (9), it was natural to denote it by the Welsh y in its 
second value j. That this symbolization was not carried out 
strictly, is evidently due to the ambiguity of using y in the 
two very different values X and 1. HVg also writes y for 
shortened i* = ME in dynn * done,* the spelling dywn being 
apparently a compromise between dyn and dvm. The latter 
would be the more correct spelling, as the vowel was pro- 
bably narrow. 

792. The other fMn authorities give no indications of a 
distinction of wide and narrow (u) ; nor, indeed, do any of 
them give any clear account of tiie mechanism of the voweL 
Smith, however, pairs /«// and/(?^/, to and too, but and boot etc, 
as short and long, and Butler says that while 00 and u long 
differ much in sound, * when they are short they are all one ; 
for good and gud, blood and blud, woolf and wulf have the same 
sound.' As 00 had the sound i* in fMn (833), and 2AfuU, to, 
wolf preserve the sound 1 to the present day, we may con- 
fidently assume that but, luck, mud, whose u Smith also pairs 
with 00, had either 1 or 1. The fact that Florio in 16 11 iden- 
tifies the E. i« in tun, stud, dug with the Italian close }, points 
clearly to 1, not 1, in these words at least. 

798. In the phonetic writings of the sMn period we find 
the first indications of the change of u into a sound resembling 
our present ] in buL Wallis says : 

' U Yocalis quando corripitur effertur sono obBCuro. Ut in hvA 
Bed, cut Beco, hu/r lappa, }ywr8t ruptus, curst maledictus, etc. Sonum 
hone Qalli proferont in ultima syllaba yocis servitewr, Differt k 
Qalloram s feminino, non aliter quam quod ore minus aperto 
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efferatur. Discrimen hoc animadvertent Angll dum pronunciant 
voces Latinas i^cr, t<t*r ; ter ter, turtur ; cerdo mrdo ; temus Tur- 
nua; terris turns ; refertumffurtumy ^z! ■« 

In his theoretical part he gives the following further 
particulars of the French efosmininum and the « obscurum: 

' Eodem loco/ that is, in swmmo guUure, ' Eed apertura fauciam 
mediocri/ that is, less than for dy * formatur Oallorum e foemininum ; 
sono nempe obscure. Non aliter ipsias formatio differt k fonnatione 
preecedentis d aperti ( J«), quam quod magis contrahuntur fiauces, 
miniis autem quam in formatione Yocalis sequentis (1). Hunc 
Bonum Angli vix uspiam agnoscunt; nisi cum vocal is e brevis im- 
mediate praecedat literam r (atque hoc quidem non tarn quia debeat 
sic efferri, sed quia vix commod6 possit aliter; licet enim, si citra 
molestiam fieri possit, etiam illic sono vivido, hoc est, masculo, 
efPerre ;) ut vertue vii-tus, liberty libertas &c. 

'Ibidem etiam^ sed Minori adhuc faucium aperturi sonatur d 
vel t2 obscurum. Differt k Oallorum foeminino non aliter qukm 
qubd ore minus aperto, labia proprius aocedani Eundem sonum 
fer^ efferunt Qalli in postrema syllaba vocum $erviteuTy saer^lccUewr, 
etc. Angli plerumque exprimunt per H breue, in turUj verto ; bwm^ 
uro ; dvlly segnis, obtusus ; cut^ seco, etc. Nonnunquam et o\i 
negligentiiis pronuntiantes eodem sono efferunt, ut in cdme^ venio; 
edme^ aliquis ; ddne^ actum ; edm^xinj/, consortium ; country, rus ; 
couple^ par; edvet, concupisco; Idve^ amo, aliisque aliquot; quso 
alio tamen sono rectius efferri deberent. Cambro-Britanni ubique 
per y scribunt ; nisi qubd banc literam in ultimis syllabis plerumque 
ut i efferant.' 

794. Wilkins describes short t^ as * a simple letter, apert, 
sonorous, guttural ; being framed by a free emission of the 
breath from the throat.' 

796. Holder has, as Mr. Ellis remarks, * very acutely an- 
ticipated Mr. M. Bell s separation of the labial and lingual 
passages, and the possibility of adding a labial passage to 
every lingual one.' He says : 

' In the larynx is depressed, or rather drawn back by contraction 
of the aspera arteria. And the tongue likewise is drawn back and 
curved ; and the throat more open to make a round passage : and 
though the lips be not of necessity, yet the drawing them a little 
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rounder, helps to accomplish the pronunciation of it, which is not 
enough to denominate it a labial vowel, because it receives not 
its articulation from the lips. Oo seems to be made bj a like 
posture of the tongue and throat with o but the larynx somewhat 
more depressed. And if at the same time the lips be contracted, 
and borne stiffly near together, then is made 8 ; u with the tongue 
in the posture of t but not so stiff, and the lip borne near the upper 
lip by a strong tension of the muscles, and bearing upon it at either 
corner of the mouth.' 

' 8 is made by the throat and tongue and lip ; in 8 the tongue 
being in the posture, which makes oo ; and in u in the same posture, 
which makes t, and in this 8 and u are peculiar, that they are 
framed by a double motion of organs, that of the lip, added to that of 
the tongue ; and yet either of them is a single letter, and not two, 
because the motions are at the same time, and not successive, as are 
eu, pla &c. Yet for this reason they seem not to be absolutely so 
simple vowels as the rest, because the voice passeth successively 
from the throat to the lips in 8 and from the palate to the lips in u, 
being there first moulded into the figures of oo and i, before it be 
fully articulated by the lips. And yet either these two, 8 and u, 
are to be admitted for single vowels, or else we must exclude the 
lips from being the organs of any single vowel since that the mouth 
being necessary to conduct the voice to the lips, will, according to 
the shape of its cavity, necessarily give the voice some particular 
affection of sound in its passage, before it come to the lips ; which 
will seem to make some such composition in any vowel which is 
labial. I have been inclined to think, that there is no labial vowel, 
but that the same affection from the lips may, somewhat in the nature 
of a consonant, be added to every of the vowels, but most subtlely 
and aptly to two of them, whose figures are in the extremes of 
aperture and situation, one being the closest and forwardest, which 
is t, and the other most open and backward ; there being reason to 
allow a vowel of like sound in the throat with 8, but distinct from 
it as not being labial, which will be more familiar to our eye if it 
be written oo ; as in <mt coot, full fooly tut toot, in which the lip 
does not concur; and this is that other. Thus u will be only i 
labial, and 8 will be oo labial, that is, by adding that motion of the 
under-lip, t will become w, and oo will become 8.* He proceeds to 
use his t, u, 8 in the formation of diphthongs and concludes thus : 
' Concerning 8 and u, this may be observed, that in subjoining 
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them to another vowel, 8 is apter to follow a and o, because of 
their resemblance in the posture of the tongue, as hath been said; 
and for the like reason u is apt«r to follow a and e, as 8a8Z wawl ; 
euge etc. But generally if the yowels follow, then it is 8 precedes 
and not u' 

796. Cooper says : 

* U formatur tantiim in gutture, k larynge spiritum vibrante, 
nudum efiiciente murmur, quod idem est cum gemitu hominis segritu- 
dine vel dolore excruciati ; quodque infantes (priusquam loqui 
yaleant) primiim edunt: Et fundaraentum est, k quo omnes eceterce 
vocales, varii modificatione constituuntur .... Hunc sonum cor- 
reptum vix unquam aliter pronunciant Angli qu&m in ntit nux; 
prout etiam in lingua latin4, ni ubi consonans praecedens sit labialis, 
ut priiis dixi, et labiis dat formam qu4 sonus plenior effertur, ut in 
jmU vello, inter hos minima datur, datur tamen specifica, diffe- 
rentia; ille etenim sonus dilutior est, hie plenior, ille formatur a 
larynge tantiim in gutture, hie k labiis contractis ; dum itaque o 
labiis formatur in sono continuato, si recedant labia in oblongam 
formam formatur u gutturalis; in quibusdam scribitur per o ut, 
to come ^ venire ; Galli hoc modo, vel saltern persimili, olim sonarunt 
fseminarum e, ut in providence, Germani syllabus ham et berg in 
propriis nominibus. Nunquam in proprio sono apud nos productum 
audivi, ni in musici modulatione, vel inter populos, prsBcipu^ pueros 
cunctanter pronunciantes; pro longa enim vocali assumit dipthongum 
eu: 

797. Miege says that short u is pronounced o (meaning 
Fr (?) in but, cut, rub, up, under, run, eu in us. 

798. As regards the formation of the sound, we learn 
nothing from Mg, and all we learn from Wk is, that it was 
a back vowel. Wk's statement that it is formed * without 
any particular motion of the tongue and lips ' would, if taken 
literally, point to some unrounded mixed VQwel, such as \. 
This would be very near our ], but as W. and Holder agree in 
describing a very different sound, it seems safer to assume 
that Wk's statement is simply vague and inaccurate. W. 
states expressly that i* is a back vowel of an obscure sound 
closely resembling the open Fr eu •£♦, formed with a narrower 

^ ecmt is meant for the example, not to» (ta). 
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jaw-opening than the E. e in vertue^ which he identifies with 
the Fr e feminine, this sound again being formed with a 
closer jaw-opening than the j» (now y) oifali. The Fr vowel 
in le is now a half-wide {, but as it is a weakening of ^, being 
actually identified with [ by the Lyons phonetician Meigret 
in the i6th cent., there seems every reason to suppose that it 
may once have been *[, as in Gm gabe^ which in some parts of 
South Germany is still [. Anyhow, it is certain that sMn e 
in her etc must have had some such sound as *[, for it is now 
X«. W., then, distinguishes three back vowels according to 
height, his ' back ' including ^ mixed ' as well : 
high-back : 1 or 1 as in but, bur 
mid-back : 1 „ I „ » Fr le, E. her 
low-back : J „ J „ „ faU. 
Holder's description is equally clear, and can leave no doubt 
as to the value of his symbols : <?(? = 1, 8 = i, w = f . He does 
not state expressly, as W. does, that 1 was a high vowel, but 
he is quite explicit in identifying its tongue-position with 
that of 1. This much is therefore certain, that the first step 
in the change of ME u into the present ] was simple un- 
rounding without change of tongue-position. This unround- 
ing, again, was probably a gradual process, such as is now 
going on in Swedish, where original u is represented by 1^, 
while a has become 1^. It is quite possible that this un- 
rounding had begun in fMn, which would make the identifi- 
cation of wide 1 = 1) with Welsh y still easier (791). There 
must, therefore, have been a time when the u of cut, full was 
exactly half-way in sound between the (u)-group and the 
(8)-group. It is to this period that we must probably refer the 
present return of (b) to the (u)-quality which has taken place 
regularly between a lip cons, and an /, which in E. has always 
had something of an (u)-timbre, as shown by the fMn change 
of (al) into (aul) etc. (u) = ME u is, accordingly, now fixed 
in (wul, wulf, ful, pul, bulek), appearing also in some words 
before other conss. when w precedes: (wumon), (wud) 'silva' 
against (wandor) etc. But in the last two centuries there was 
considerable fluctuation, especially after w as in (wumsen, 
WBmsen). Buchanan and Sheridan still have ('b) in fuhome 
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against (u) in full^ and the tradition of (p«t, b'stjer) etc has 
not yet died out, being partly maintained by the influence of 
Midland and Northern speakers. Holder, indeed, even seems 
to unround (uu) = ME o, as in fool^ which he makes the long 
of fuU^ in both of which he says * the lip does not concur.' 
But as Cp give (u) in /«//, it seems probable that in Holder's 
pronunciation there was 9(me rounding ; as we see, W. ignores 
the undoubted rounding of J4, and Holder himself, while 
admitting the rounding of 0, does not consider it essential. 
The utmost we can allow, therefore, is, that Holder's /«//,/<?(?/ 
were pronounced with 1), Ih respectively. But as 00 is still 
fully rounded in E., there is some difficulty in realizing such 
a pronunciation. According to Mr. Ellis, Holder makes a 
distinction between the vowels in fool and in two^ which all 
earlier and later authorities identify. It really seems safest 
to assume that Holder's u in hut.fuU etc was so exactly half- 
way between i and 1 that he was apt to confuse the sounds. 
This is confirmed by Cp*s statement that the difference be- 
tween the u in nut and pull though ' specific ' is * minute,' the 
two sounds differing only in the absence of rounding in the 
former, and its presence in the latter sound. When he says 
that becomes u in nut when unrounded, he probably means 
by the u of full^ which he regards as the short of the J* of 
foal (777). Mg heard the E. u — as foreigners still do — as a 
sound between his Fr J and e«* ■[ or -g. 

799. We have no means of determining when 1 was lowered 
to its present representative ]. Certainly not as long as (u) 
and (*b) were confused, as they are by Holder, or continued to 
be almost identical, as Cp says they were. Hence we cannot 
accept Cp's identification of his u in nut with the natural or 
* ur- vocal,' which is repeated by Jones in 1701. Lediard in 
1725 still tends to confuse (u) and (*b), which latter he de- 
scribes as a quick, short German a j formed in the throat, 
which may be partly taken from Wallis, whom he follows 
closely. Of u in full he says that it has an obscure sound 
between German u short and E. (b). Gm u short is now 1 in 
North Germany — Ld learnt his Gm in Hamburg — so this 
remark seems to show that Ld's u in full was not so fully 
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rounded as in the present pronunciation, which is practically 
identical with the Gm. We may, therefore, assume that the 
complete separation of (u) and («) by the full re-rounding of 
the former and the lowering of the latter was not universally 
carried out till at least the middle of the i8th cent. 



800. In conformity with its EMI origin, MnE generally 
has i for OE y, as in stir, sin, hip. In some words ii became 
u in IME, as in m6che, MnE much (m*etj). Wherever we have 
(-b) in LE, we may assume an intermediate (u), as in worry, 
trust, such, A dialectal variety of u in ME was e, preserved 
in MnE merry, hemlock etc. Our (ben) = OE hehyrgan points to 
a different dialect from the written lury. In (bizi) and the 
vg (sitj) the (i) answers to the written u of busy and such, and 
in huild the spoken (i) = OE y is represented by ui, as also in 
guiU, though the u here is probably a mere sign of hardness of 
the ^, as in guest. As there is no (u, •B)-pronunciation of husy 
and huild, their (i) is probably not a dialectal variation, but 
an unrounding of (y), which, as shown by the u, must have 
survived into MnE. We have direct evidence of such a 
survival. Sb says : 

'u vowel, answers to the power of the two Welsh letters u, w 
and its usual power is uw, as shewn in the following words true 
truw verus, vbbtub vertuw probitas. And sometimes they give 
it its own proper sound and pronounce it like the Latins or like our 
own w, as in the words bugee bioek dama mas, lust hvst libido. 
But it is seldom this vowel sound corresponds with the sound we 
give the same letter, but it does in some cases, as in busy bust, 
occupatus aut se immiscens.' Again in his pronunciation of Welsh 
be says : * u written after this manner u, is a vowel and soundeth as 
the vulgar English trust, hwry, husy, Huberden, But know well that 
it is neuer sounded in Welsh, as it is done in any of these two 
Englyshe wordes (notwythstanding the diuersitie of their sound) sure, 
Iv^cke. Also the sound of u in French, or ii with two pricks over the 
heade in Duch, or the Scottish pronunciation of u alludeth somwhat 
nere vnto the sound of it in Welshe, thoughe yet none of them all, 
doeth so exactly (as I thynk) expresse it, as the Hebraick Kubuts 
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doeih. For the Welsh u is none other thing, but a meane sounde 
betwyxte u and y beyng Latin vowels . . . and this vowell u alone 
amonge all the letters in Welsh, swarueth in soond from the true 
Latine pronunciation.' 

Welsh u is now I, a sound which, although quite distinct in 
formation from the Fr f, is so like it acoustically as to be 
identified with it by unpractised Welsh ears. As Sb himself 
states that his u is distinct from, though similar to, the Fr u 
and Gm U, there would be no difficulty in assuming that his 
Welsh u was the present I. But this is also one of the sounds 
of Welsh y — ^the vowels in un dyn, for instance, being both 
I* or Ifi. But the two vowels must have been distinct in Sb's 
time, for he identifies the Welsh y with the E. vowel in synne 
etc — that is, with X — and does not hint at any resemblance 
of Welsh y to Welsh or French ». He says that Welsh u lies 
between Latin u and y. As he says that Welsh u is the only 
Welsh vowel that diverges from the true Latin pronunciation, 
we may infer that to JjiiDQi the true Latin y was the Welsh I. 
As the other fMn authorities expressly contrast the * u Gal- 
licum* with the *« Latinum' =i, which last Smith finds in 
the ^,full, book etc, there can be little doubt that Sb means to 
say that Welsh u lies between i and I or f . This would give 
the Norwegian I or Swedish In as his «, which is, however, 
improbable. Another hypothesis is, that the two sounds were 
I and I, which last is near enough to X to justify Sb's identi- 
fication of Welsh and E. y, A third is, that W. y was X. 

801. Anyhow it is certain that Sb heard an f-like sound in 
the vulgar (vg London?) pronunciation of Jwry, busy, trusty 
Huberdefiy and probably of other words as well. The first 
three words had U in ME, alternating with i, e and u according 
to dialect, and the last word contains the Fr Huberty which of 
course had «. The ui of buUd ought to indicate a4ong vowel, 
and (byyld) is, in fact, one of the pronunciations given to 
this word by GiU. 



802. There can be no doubt that the eMn o was, like its 
ME predecessor, an open sound, for Florio identifies the Italian 
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open J- with the E. vowel in god and dog^ and Cp after him 
tacitly excludes short } from the list of E. sounds by confusing 
it with 1, just as Florio did before him. Florio also identifies 
It. 3" with the long E. in stone etc, which was certainly J# at 
this time (839), Smith also pairing kopy Aope^ Bullokar not^ no 
as shorts and longs of the same sound. Gill, too, pairs to coll, 
coale, writing them (?, a> resp., the latter being kept quite dis- 
tinct from the j* of tall, which he writes a and calls * broad al 
It is, therefore, clear that fMn kept its ME sound J. 

808. In sMn W. and Cp agree in -paiTing folly fall as per- 
fect longs and shorts, showing that had now been lowered 
to the present j. W.'s account of the (?-sounds is as follows : 

' d 6 aperta : Si apertur^ majori sea pleno rictu spiritus exeat, 
formatur Germanorum d vel d apertum. Neque German! Boliim sed 
et Galli, aliique non pauci, eodem bodo euum a plerumqae proferunt. 
Angli sonum ilium correptum per d breue ; productum verb plerum- 
que per au vel aw, rarius per d exprimunt. Nam in fdU, folly; 
hdU, haul, hdly ; cdll, coUar ; lawes, losse ; cause, cost ; awd odd ; 
savfd, sod ; aliisque sirailibus ; idem prorsus Vocalium sonus auditur 
in primis syllabis, nisi qubd illic producatur his corripiatur. 

' 6 rotundum, Majori Igbionim apertura formatur 6 rotundum ; 
quo sono plerique proferunt Graecorum o. Hoc sono Galli plerum- 
que proferunt suum au, Angli ita fere semper proferunt pro- 
ductum vel etiam oa (ipso a nimirum nunc dierum quasi evanescente ; 
de quo idem hie judicium ferendum est ac supr& de ea) : Ut, one, unus ; 
none, nullus ; whole, totus ; hole, foramen ; coal, carbo ; boat, cymba ; 
oat, avena ; t?Mse, illi ; chose, eligi; etc. At ubi breve est, ut plurimum 
per d apertum (do quo supra) rarius per 6 rotundum pronunciatur. 

' Oo sonatur ut Germanorum 4 pingue, seu Gallorum ou. Ut in 
vocibus good bonus, stood stabam, root radix, foot pes, loose laxus, 
loose laxo, amitto. 

' Nonnunquam & ou negligentius pronunciantes eodem sono ' 6 tL 
obscure [«], * efferunt, ut in cdme, venio ; sdme, aliquis ; ddne, actum ; 
cdmpanj^, consortium; country, tub; couple, ^&t; cdt»<, concupisco; Idve, 
amo ; aliisque aliquot ; quae alio tamen sono rectius proferri debent.' 

804. Wilkins pairs folly, fall and full, fool, leaving foal etc 
without any corresponding short. Cp agrees in the first pair, 
but not in the second. He says of ; 
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* formatur k labile paululdm contractis, dum apiritua orhictUcUua 
emittur: ut in hope spes; productum semper, (nisi in paucis qu» 
per 00 [uu] sonantur; et ante I per ou [ou] labiales: ut in bold 
audax) hoc modo pronunciant Angli, quern aliquando scribunt per 
oa; ut coach cumiB; correptus rarb auditur, nisi in panels, quae k 
consonante lablali inclpiunt; ut post w in tc^oZ/ lupus, loonder mirum; 
& in syllaba ivor; plura non meminl: in quibusdam u hoc modo 
pronunclatur, ubi prsBcedens vocalis est labialls ; ut puU, vello, fall 
plenus; non quia debet, sed quonlam alitor facllids efferri neqult: 
Et 00 in good bonus, hood cucullus, wood lignum ; / stood steti ; 
Galli per o ut globe globus, proteste protestor ; in copy exemplar 
corripltur. Qermani per o, ut ostem pentecoste; quern in prin- 
cipio dictlonum fer6 producunt: in wort verbum; GoU Deus cor- 
ripltur/ 

806. W.'s S rotundum and Cp's o cannot well be anything 
but }♦, being rightly identified with the Fr au and the Gm 
long 0, The Gm short o is now J in North, J- in South 
Germany: it is possible that the narrow sound prevailed 
formerly in North Germany also. W. says that short o is 
rarely pronounced with the short of }. It is uncertain whether 
he is here alluding to the older J u\. folly ^ or is, like Cp, 
identifying the 1 of come with short }. 

806. Miege does not identify long o with the Fr aw, but 
with the Fr o, with which he also identifies the short o when 
not pronounced («), adding * il y a bien des mots ou T o a un 
son mSl^ de celui de T a, et oti sans scrupule on le pent sonner 
comme un a,' which is, of course, a recognition of the very 
open sound of the E. short j. 

807. In LE is lengthened to (oo) before the same conss. 
which lengthen (se) into (aa) (780), as in (fro)?, kros, frost, of, 
ofn, soft) ^ froth, cross, frost, off, often, soft, the short (0) being 
kept before the voiced (z, v) in (gozlig, ov) = gosling, of, just as 
(ae) is preserved in (aez). The short (o) is, however, still com- 
mon in (fro)?) etc, and some words never have (d) — only (o), 
such as moss, foster, gospel. The lengthening of (0) was no 
doubt contemporary with that of (ae) ; Cp gives (00) in frost 
with the remark * fere semper producitur ante st! W., on 
the other hand, does not yet acknowledge it, for he quotes 
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l(m and cost, now (los, kost), as containing short o. For the 
development of (oo) out of or see 905. 

808. In fMn a parasite-(u) was developed between and 
a following I, as in the case of a (784). Sb says : * before 
^ or ^ is pronounced as though w were inserted between 
them, thus colde, cowld frigidus, bolle bowl^ tolle towl 
vectigal.' 

Long Vowels : a 

809. The change of d through (sese, ee) into the present (ei, 
ee) has been described at length under a (781). It only 
remains to note that the main sources of MnE (seae) are new- 
long IME a, as in ndme^ and Fr a, as in bldme^ together with a 
few Northern as from OE and Scand. d, as in hale^ race = OE 
hdl^ Olcel. rds. 

I 

810. In HVg and Sb ME I is transci-ibed ei. Thus HVg 
has ei, abeiding, Kreist-=.OTSi ic (ME l) onhldung, Crist, Sb has «, 
ddein etc, at the same time reprobating the current E. pro- 
nunciation of Latin tihi as teihei. Smith, on the contrary, 
from his E. basis, considers (ei) to have been the real sound 
of Latin *, saying 

' I Latina, quae per se prolata, apud nos tantum valet quantum 
Latine, ego, aut ocvlus, aut etiam^ 

where the diphthongal pronunciation of his / is identified with 
that of aye. Hart says plainly that E. i is sounded ei. Gill 
blames him for expressing / with ei, he himself having a 
simple sign for long i, nl j, which he carefully distinguishes 
from ei and ^'=(eei) ; he says : 

* Differentia significationis (quoad fieri potest, k sonus permittit) 
orthografia discemitur. Sic J. ego. ei oculus, ei ita/ — *Nec c, 
Bsepi^s praeponitur t, dicimus enim hei, adhortantes aut laudantes, 
k ei EYE oculus, ei etiam, ita : vbi tamen sonus vocalis, exiguum 
distat ab illo qui auditur in 3jn tuus, & mjn mens.' — * Communis 
dialectus aliquando est ambiguus. Audies enim 9ai aut %t they, 
illi.' — ' /, est tenuis, aut crassa : tenuis est breuis, aut longa : breuis 
sic notatur t, vt in sin sinne peccatum : longa sic it. vt in «tn seenb 
yIbus, a, um : crassa autem fere est diphthongus ei ; sed quia sono 
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exilior paulb quam si diffunderemur in 0, retinebimns antiqaum illam 
et masculinum sonum .... eumque signabimuB hoc charactere/ yt in 
8Jn BiOKE ragnum. Omnium differentia est in mn wikne vinoo, win 
WEJSNB opinor, tojn wynb vinum.' 

He says of diphthongs generally : 

'Nee tamen in omniam diphthongorum elatione, utrique yocali 
Bonus integer ubique constabit. Etenim vocalis preecedens ssepe- 
numero acutiiis sonare videtur, & clarids ; in at et et, ita aurea 
implere, ut .t. subiungi sequius esset, quam ad latus adhaerere/ 

alluding evidently to the Greek forms q, ji. We are here 
told that the j is nearly identical with the diphthong ei, in 
which, however, the first element is more * diffuse*. This 
would imply that in j the first element is shorter or less 
distinct. O. himself says it is 'thinner' than in ei, which 
would point to some such distinction as [i, [i. But G.'s 
statements are so vague that all the certain result we get 
is that long i was a diphthong distinct from (ei) and (ai) 
or (aei), but closely resembling (ei). Now in Welsh the dis- 
tinction between ei and ai is very marked: \£, Jr. It is, 
therefore, probable that Sb's identification of E. long i with 
Welsh ei really points to the present E. diphthong 1^, and 
that this is also the value of G.'s j, although G. does not 
state distinctly that the first element was obscure in sound. 
The diphthonging of the old !♦ no doubt began with a partial 
lowering of the first half of the vowel, which would by further 
lowering develop either into [ or, with the help of a slight 
retraction, into \ : ItX, [^1, \i. 

811. The descriptions of W. and Cp show that the folly 
developed sMn sound must have been the same as the present 
one. W. says: 

'I vocalis quoties brevis est sonatur plerumque (ut apud Gallos 
aliosque) exili sono. Ut in Mt morsus, idll volo, still semper, vAn 
lucro, pin acicula, tUn peccatum, fill impleo. At quoties longa est 
plerumque profertur ut Grsecorum ci. Ut bUe mordeo, toils strata- 
gema, stUs stilus, wins vinum, pins tabe consumer, etc., eodem fere 
mode quo Gallorum at in vocibus motn manus, pain panis, etc. 
nempe sonum habet compositum ex Gallorum i foeminino et i vel y.' 
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812. Cp says : 

' U in Cvi et t, diphthongum facillim^ constituunt, quam i longam 
TOcamuB ; ut fvine, vinum, hoc modo pronuDciatur ante nd finales ; 
nt blind caecus, tcind ventus : at pin'd pro pinned acicula subnexus ; 
k verbo to pin ; brevis est ; jnned marcidus ; k to pine marceo ; 
diphthongus est. Scribitur per m in 5^^t7e fallo ; disguise disBimiilo; 
guide dux ; guidon Imperatoris baculus : per oi in in-join in-jungo, 
joint junctura ; jointure dos, broil torreo, ointment unguentum.' 

This identification of the first element of the diphthong 
with the (b) of cut need not, of course, be taken literally : it 
only means the first element was not (se) or (e), but some 
obscure vowel. 

818. The orthoepists of the i8th cent, agree generally with 
W. and Cp, although their analyses are often vague. The 
main divergence is that of Sheridan (followed by Knowles 
1847), who sets up an Irish-E. pronunciation- (oi), with the 
a of fall, the first element very short, and thus different from 
oi, meaning perhaps only a broad ji, or, possibly, ]l 

814. There was, however, another dialect of flfn which 
preserved the old i unchanged — or, at any rate, undiphthonged. 
Palsgrave and BuUokar are the authorities for this pronuncia- 
tion. Pg says : 

* / in the frenche tong hath .ii. dyuerse maners of soundynges, the 
sonndyng of i, whiche is most generally vsed in the frenche tong, is like 
as the Italians sonnde t, and suche with vs as sounde the latin tong 
aright, whiche is almost as we sounde e in these words abee & flie, a 
beere for a deed corps, a peere, a felowe, a fee Sk rewarde, a little 
more soundynge towards i, as we sound t with vs.' 

' If t be the first letter in the frenche worde or the laste, he shall 
in those two places be sounded lyke as we do this letter y, in these 
words with vs, by and 6y, a spye^ a flye, awry, and suche other : in 
whiche places in those frenche bokes, as be diligently imprinted, 
they vse to writte this letter y : but whether the frenche worde be 
written with t or y, in these two places he shall be sounded, as I have 
shewed here in this rule, as in ymage, c&n/uerty, ydole, estourdy, in 
whiche the y hath suche sounde, as we wolde give him in our tong.' 

' For as moche as v and i come often together in the French tonge, 
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where as the v hath with them his distinct sounde, and the i ia 
sounded shortly & confusely, which is the proprete of a diphthonge. 
I reken vi also among the diphthonges in the frenche tong, whiche 
whan they come together, shall haue suche a sounde in french 
wordes, as we gyue hym in these wordes in our tong, a svyyne^ I 
dwyne, I twyne, so that these wordes, agvyser, agvyl!6n, condvyre, 
dedv^By aviourdkvf/y meshvy, and all suche shall sounde theyr v and i 
shortly together, as we do in our tong in the words I have gyven 
example of, and nat eche of them distinctly by himself, as we of our 
tong be inclined to sound them, whiche wolde rather say aviourdhvy, 
dedi^t, saufcondvyty gyuynge both to v and i theyr distinct sounde, 
than to sounde them as the frenche men do in dede, which say 
aviourdhvy, dedvyty scmfcondvyty soundyng them both shortly to- 
gether, and so of all suche other.' 

815. The object of this last passage is to warn Englishmen 
against pronouncing Fr ui as dissyllabic fl instead of as a 
diphthongic fl, which monosyllabic pronunciation Pg ex- 
emplifies roughly by the E. swyne, although here, of course, 
it is not the i which is made into a glide, but the iff. The 
important point is his distinct identification of long E. in 
by, 9wyn€ etc with Fr I. His retention of the ME sound 
is made a-priori probable, or at least possible, by the fact 
that in his pronunciation ME e in lee etc ~ all his examples 
are of ME ^, not § — had not yet become full !♦, as was else- 
where the case in fMn (818), but had only got as far as 
a very close (Danish) [*♦, a sound between [♦ and !♦. It must, 
however, be noted that Pg identifies the E. sound only with 
the initial and final Fr % implying that the medial Fr i was 
not identical with the E. long i. This reservation, taken in 
connection with his statement about u (827) makes it possible 
that his long i was, after all, not absolutely identical with I«, 
being, perhaps, a slightly diphthonged sound — I-rX. K so, the 
pure I« was wanting in his sound-system. 

816. BuUokar says : 

'I, hath two soundes, the one agr^ing to his olde & continued 
name, and is then a yowell, the other sounde agreeing to the old 
name of ^, and of my g^ [ds], and is then a consonant.* 

He gives as examples : 
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' I ly in my eisterz kitchen with a pillo'w besyd her petic6t, and 
thy wh/t pilion/ 

where the accent denotes length. He has no other distinc- 
tion between long and short i but the accent. He says of e : 

' e hath two soundes, and vowels both, the one flat, agreeing to his 
old and continued name: and the other sounde more sharpe and 
betwene the old sonnd of the old name of :e: and the name of :i: 
for such difference the best writers did use :ea: for :e: flat and long : 
& ee, ie, eo for :e: sharpe.' 

This statement is identical with Pg's, pointing clearly both to 
[^=ME e and I# = ME i, for there would be no sense in saying 
that [^ (or !♦) lay between [♦ and %£ or any other diphthong ; 
we must, therefore, assume that BU agreed with Pg in pre- 
serving ME i unchanged, or nearly so. 

e, f 

817. The ME sounds e and f, e are in MnE distinguished as 
ee and e, ea : Aeel, meet ; heal^ meat, mete=0¥i hela {os)^gemetan («) ; 
hMan, ME mete (OE m^te\ meteyi (OE metan). Final ee is 
shortened to ^ in subordinate words, as in he, me, which are 
often written hee, mee in eMn ; we still write ee in the less 
familiar thee, partly to distinguish it from the. This MnE ea 
(as also the parallel oa) is probably a purely phonetic spelling, 
the a being added to indicate the opener sound. It occurs, 
however, at least once in the Ellesmere ms of Ch {teare 
*lacrima'), and several times in TM: cheape, peasse. It is, 
therefore, possible that it was suggested by some tradition of 
the eSth spellings heaved etc. The ME ie was also employed to 
denote the closer sound, as in believe, feld=OAng\. gelefan,feld. 
In the earliest fMn books ea is hardly used at all. Caxton, 
who often writes ie for ME e, does not employ it, and Mr. EUis 
notes that even in Palsgrave's text (1530) it is very rare, 
though he employs it freely in his vocabularies. Tindal is, 
as usual, in advance of his time in his extensive use of ea, 
although he is irregular, as the following examples will show: 

e : ye pm, se vb, fle, sene, slope, deed, need, feale, deades. 

f : bred, est, este. yee ' yea,' see ib ; breede. greate, meate. 
yer * ere' adv, biestes. 
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It will be observed that Td regularly assigns ee final to -^, 
in direct opposition to the later usage. His constant ie=f in 
hiest 'beast' is also a remarkable divergence from the later 
usage. His ea in £?4?a^=<deed' may be a dialectal remi- 
niscence of WS dad, though AR etc have ded. Td has the 
usual MnE ea in hearCy deare=OE geheran^ deorCy in which the 
i was probably broadened by the r. 

818. Pg says : 

* E in the frenche tong hath thre dyverse sowndes, for somtjme they 
sowDde hym lyke as we do in oar tonge in these words, a beere, a beest, 
a jjeersy a beene and suche lyke .... The sowndyng of e, whiche is most 
generally kepte with them, is snche as we gyve to 6 in our tong 
in these wordes aboue rehersed, that is to say, lyke as the Italianes 
sounde e, or they with vs that pronounce the latine tonge aright: 
so that e in frenche hath neuer such a sownde as we vse to gyue hym 
in these wordes, a bee suche as maketh honny, a beere to lay a deed 
corps on, a peere a make or felowe, and as we sounde dyuers of our 
pronownes endynge in e, as we, me, the, he, she, and suche lyke, for 
suche a kynde of soundynge both in frenche and latine, is allmoste the 
ryght pronanciation of t, as shall here after appere.' 

This passage, taken in connection with those already cited 
from Pg himself and Bll (814, 816), is a clear statement that 
ME e in such words as he, the, she, we, me, bee, bier, peer had the 
very close, i-like sound [-^, while ME § in such words as 
bear *ursus', pear, beast, bean had an opener sound, which Pg 
compares to the Fr and Ital. e. He does not tell us whether 
these words had the sound of the close Ital. and Fr [, or 
of the open {ee)=\k or [♦. In the absence of any direct 
evidence, we may assume that ME § kept its open sound 
in fMn. 

819. HVg and Sb express the two sounds by Welsh i X 
and e [ respectively. Thus HVg has wi, wiri, kwin, dids ; 
leving, leding, Sb has tsis 'cheese', kwin\ efer, bred * bread'. 
As Welsh has no [, the e does not point necessarily to {ee)y 
or the i to !♦ in E. As regards we etc it is, indeed, possible 
that the Welsh i may mean [*♦, as in Pg's and Bll's pro- 
nunciation. 

820. All the other authorities agree in pairing win, ween 
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etc as containing the long and short of the same vowel. 
Ab soon as the long i of toine had become a distinct diphthong, 
the close (ee) of ween was moved up into its place, giving 
(wiin), a pronunciation which has lasted almost up to the 
present day, and of which our z^£-ri^i is but a slight modi- 
fication. 

821. The narrowing of (ee) into [♦ would naturally follow 
the disappearance of [♦*. W. says : 

' e profertur sono acute claroque ut Gallorum i masculinum,' except 
before r ; ' ea effertur nunc dierura ut i longum : Bono ipsius a 
penitns suppress©, et sono litersB e producto. Nempe illud solum 
prsestat a ut sjllaba reputetur longa. Ita met obviam factus, meat 
victus, set sisto, sedere facio, seat sella, etc., non sono differunt nisi 
quod vocalis illic correpta, hie producta intelligatur/ 

Here the statement that met, meat etc differ only in 
length must not be taken too literally, for W.'s main object 
evidently is to impress on his readers that the a in the latter 
word is simply a mark of length. The expressions * sharp' 
and * clear', and the comparison with Fr /, which is repeated 
by Mg, point distinctly to narrow (ee), which W. strictly 
separates from the a of mane, this latter sound having itself 
become an open [ee) before W.'s time (780). All doubt is 
removed by Cp's pairing of will and weal o[*CD, ken and cane 
axn or a|]*7. It appears from Cp's lists that in sMn ME § 
was regularly represented by close (ee), as in weal, wean, hreah, 
remaining open {ee) before r (with some exceptions) as in hear, 
earl, earn, (ee) also, according to Cp, in scream, where it is due 
to the preceding r. The other authorities do not make this 
distinction of (ee) and (ee), so their (ee) is ambiguous as 
regards narrowness. 

822. Towards the middle of the 18th cent, the sMn (ee) 
became (ii), not only in sea, heal etc, but also, in the mouths 
of many speakers, in such words as break, great, which are 
now always pronounced with (ei) = sMn (ee), which was 
preserved by the preceding r. 

823. There is a certain fluctuation between (ee) and (ii) in 
eMn. The ea before r in hear, weary, fear, dear no doubt at 
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first indicated a real broadening, but this cannot have been 
general, for these words have (ii) assigned to them by nu* 
merous eMn authorities, the spelling ea being probably kept 
up partlj* to distinguish such pairs as dear^ deer=::ME dere^ 
der, fear^ fere = ME fer, fere^ hear^ iere^WEt here{n\ her. The 
spellings /e'/tf, here instead of ^feer, ^heer seem to point to occa- 
sional broadening in these words also. One result of this 
confusion between fMn (eer) and (iir) was that many -ear 
words with ea=M.E ^ took the sound of (iir) in sMn, such as 
smear, near, tear sb. Otherwise (ii)=ME § is rare in eMn, 
the chief instances being evil and eveji, 

824. In many words, especially before the stop d, ME i was 
shortened to ^ in fMn, and, of course, remained unchanged 
in the later periods : health, breath, heavy, head, bread, breadth, 
threat. So also ME e, especially before ^, as in let, wet. 

826. There is a curious passage in Gill, from which it 
appears that the 1 8th cent, (ii) for (ee) had already developed 
itself in fMn, but only as an effeminate afTectation. After 
observing that the eastern English are fond of thinning their 
words, saying (fir, kiver, deans) for (feier, kuver, dans), fire^ 
cover, dafice, he goes on to say : 

'laxv^TTjTa autem illam magnopere affectant irvyoaT<$Xoc no8tr» 
Mopsffi qu8B quidem ita omnia attenuant, vt a et 0, non aliter 
perhorrescere videantur quam Appius Claudius z. sic euim nostrsd 
non emunt (loon) lawn, et (kaambrik) camhric, sindonis species ; sed 
(leen) et (keembrik) ; nee edunt (kaapn) capon caponem, sed (keepn) 
et fer^ (kiipn) ; nee unquam (butjerz meet) butchebs meat camem 
k laniJB, sed (bitjerz miit). Et quum sunt omnes (dsintlimin) non 
(dsentlwimen) gentlewomen, i.e. matronse nobiles, nee maids ancillas 
vocant (maidz) Bed (meedz). Quod autem dizi de a, recanto ; nam 
si quando 6 grayisirepum audiretur, locum concedunt ipsi a, sic enim 
aliquoties ad me pippiunt (oi pre ja gii jar skalerz liiv ta plee) pro 
(oi prai jou giv juur skolara leev tu plai), / pray you give your 
scholars leave to play. Quseso concede tuis discipulis veniam« 
ludendi.' 

Such a pronunciation as (miit) for {meet)=meat would pro- 
bably, as Mr. Ellis observes, have sounded as affected to 
Cooper and his contemporaries as it did to Gill himself. 
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826. (?w=ME H is transcribed by the Welsh ow J-i in HVg 
and Sb. Thus the HVg has now, otcr, dotvn, ok?^=OE ««, ure, 
ofdune^ ut, and Sb has now, ddow. Cheke, Smith, Hart, and 
Gill also analyse the sound as (ou). They all agree in making 
the first element short — (nou). The diphthonging of u is, 
therefore, quite parallel to that of (ii): i* passed through 
i-ri into }i, which was afterwards diverged into (eu). Wallis 
says of the ou, ow in sow, home, out etc that it is pronounced 
with an obscure sound composed of obscure h ox u (-b) and w, 
and Cp's description agrees (see the passages quoted in full 
885, 886). Lediard identifies the E. diphthong with the Gm 
a« j>. Sheridan analyses it into (ou), parallel to his (01) = long 
i, meaning probably the same sound as Lediard. The present 
sound is 1$, with the first element lower than in XjCt. The 
older pronunciation of sMn was probably 1,1, of which p and 
ja- (still preserved in America) are independent developments. 

827. We would expect that dialect of fMn which preserved 
ME « as a monophthong — that of Pg and Bll — also to have 
preserved u, Pg says : 

' Ov in the frenche tong shalbe sounded lyke as the Italians sounde 
this vowel v, or they with vs that sounde the latine tong aright, 
that is to say, almost as we sounde hym in these wordes, a cowe, 
a mowe, a sowe, as tvUrt^ sovdayn, ovblter, and so ofsuche other.' 

We gather with certainty from this passage that ME had 
not yet passed into its usual fMn sound (uu), and that the 
nearest approach to Fr !♦ in Pg's pronunciation of E. was 
the old u in cowe=01Ei cu etc. If the * almost' is to be taken 
literally, we can only infer — as in the case of i (815) — that 
old u had been very slightly diphthonged in Pg's pronun- 
ciation, =iTi. 

828. Bll says: 

* hath three soundes, and all of them vowels ; the one sound 
agreeing to his olde and continued name, another sound, betw^ene 
the accustomed name of, 0, and the old name of, v, and the same 
sound long, for which they write 00, (as I do also, but giuing it a 
proper name, according to the sound thereof), the thirde sounde 
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is as, Vy flat and short, that is to say, as this Billable ou, short 

sounded : for which some of the better learned did many times use, 

oOt & V, according to their sounds, but most times with superfluous 

letters/ 

He illustrates the three sounds by the words : 

(i) Sonne filius, vpon, hosome (first vowel), come^ close. 

(2) Sonne sol, out^ bosome (second vowel), come. 

(3) loked, toke, boie, sone. 

< U also hath thr^e sounded : The one of them a m6ere consonant, 
the other two soundes, are both vowels: the one of these vowels 
hath a sharpe sound, agr^ing to his olde and continued name : the 
other is of flat sound, agreeing to the olde and continued sound of 
the diphthong : ou : but alwaies of short sounde.' 

Here, instead of pairing (u) in sun with the vowel of soon 
= ME sone, as Sm and the others do, he puts the latter in a 
class by itself, and pairs (u) with the ou =M.E u of out, imply- 
ing that the latter was still h in his pronunciation. 

829. In room, stoop, drooj) = OE rum, stupian, Olcel. drupa, 
ME u has been preserved up to the present time (except that 
in the first word the vowel is now generally shortened), evi- 
dently by the influence of the following lip-conss. The pre- 
servation of group-lengthened ME ii in the subst. wound may 
be due to the preceding «?. The preservation of u before (y) 
in youtA and uncouth is anomalous. 



See under eu (861). 

830. The only native «-word preserved in MnE appears to 
be 5rwwtf=lWS brysan (Angl. bresan). 



831. In MnE the ME and g, 6 are distinguished as 00 and 
0, oa\ soon, stone, boat^-^SSi sone, stgn, bgt, final 00, as in too, 
being sometimes shortened to 0, as in ^, do, and oe being 
often written for final o(a), as in doe, toe against so, no. The 
digraph oa was evidently formed on the analogy of ea, for 
it came into general use later than the ea. It is rare in Td, 
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who writes and 00 nearly at random, as in ME. The follow- 
ing are examples of his spellings : 

6: boke, sone. too jo/^o, floore, good. boui*d, bloud. shues. 

9 : holi, loth, soo, goo, go(o)st. moare, broade. 

882. The passages already cited from Pg and BU (827, 828) 
show that in their pronunciation ME had not yet been 
changed completely into (uu), as in the pronunciation of the 
other f Mn authorities : Pg and Bll probably pronounced boot 
exactly as the Swedish bok — d]-)«Q. 

883. The HVg and Sb identify the sound with Welsh w i. 
Thus HVg writes mwddyr, ffwd=TilE moder, god^ and Sb writes 
tw *to, two', scwl^ gwd^WEt td, twoy scdle, god. The other fMn 
authorities (except Pg and Bll) agree, pairing /wff and fool etc 
as short and long (792). 

834. In sMn we find W. identifying E. 00 with the Gm 
long u and the Fr ou (803). That it was narrow, =!♦, is made 
certain by Cp*s refusing to pair full and fool as long and 
short. It would be superfluous to prove that the sound h 
lasted through thMn, till it was diphthonged in the present 
cent, into l-ri*, Is, probably through i-ri*. 

836. fMn (uu) was shortened to (u) in some words, espe- 
cially before ("8), (d) and cons.-groups. The shortening is, 
of course, oldest in those words which are written with u= 
LE («), such as gum, rudder =ME gome, roper, but we must 
assume an at least occasional fMn shortening in all words 
with LE ('b)=ME <9, as in dot A, other, mother, done, food, blood, 
month, monday. Td \\ba fludd%-=^fiood9. 

836. There is a further sMn shortening of (uu) to (u), which 
(u) is of course preserved in LE, the change of the earlier (u)s 
to (-b) having been carried out before this new shortening 
began. With a few exceptions this shortening is general 
before stops, and occurs before other conss. also : (buzam, buk, 
fut, stud)=Jo*(Wi, book, foot, stood. The shortening in such 
words as (huf, spun, rum) =^ hoof, spoon, room is still later, the 
long (uw) being still retained by many speakers. The shorten- 
ing before stops also was not general even in thMn, in which 
book still had (uu). But, on the other hand, we find (gud) 
as well as (guud) in fMn, although W. has only (uu). Hence 
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the sMn doublets (giid, gud) etc, the first coming from fMn 
(gud), the second from fMn (guud). These shortened sMn (u)s 
must have been narrow i at first. It is uncertain whether 
C^'s/oot really means >io, or only >i*o with half-long vowel. 

9 

837. Palsgrave says : 

* in the frenche tong hath two diuers maners of soundynges, the 
Boundyng of 0, whiche is most generall with them, is lyke as we 
sounde in these words in our tonge a boore, a soore, a coore, and 
Buche lyke, that is to say, like as the Italians sounde 0, or they with 
vs that sounde the latin tong aright.* 

The last two examples show that the first word is meant for 
boar=0'E bar, all the words having ME p or d. 

838. Salesbury says : 

' in Welsh is sounded according to the right sounding of it in 
Latin : eyther else as the sound of is in these Englyshe wordes : 
a Doe, a Roe, a Toe: and never soundeth in Welsh as it doth*in 
these wordes of Englysh : to, do, two.* 

And again, speaking of English, he says : 

' takes the sound of [Welsh] in some words, and in others the 
sound of to ; thus to, to, digitus pedis ; so, so, sic ; two, tto, duo ; 
TO, tw ad ; schole, scwl, schola .... But two 00 together are sounded 
like iv in Welsh, as good gvxi bonus; poobe /wtt pauper.' 

Here the open E. in ^o^=OE td etc is identified with the 
Welsh Ji. The HVg has aiso pop =^ pope (OE papa), 

839. Smith pairs as containing short and long '0 latina' 
the following words, which are here given in their present 
spelling : 

Short : smock, horse, hop, sop, not, rob, hot, pop. 
Long : smoke, hoarse, hope, soap, note, robe, boat, pope. 

All the longs are ME p, as in soap, or ^, as in Aope. 

The others give similar pairs (8oii). Florio identifies the 
vowel in E. stone, tone, hone with the Italian open J-. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that ME g and 6 had the open 
sound (00) in fMn, which in the next period becomes ]■♦, 
pointing to fMn }i rather than to j» or p, one of which 
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(probably the former) was, besides, the usual fMn sound of 
ME au (856), which is still kept quite distinct from the of 
^tone. It is not improbable that some fMn speakers made a 
distinction between ME g and ^, but we have no means of 
proving such a distinction. 

840. There is full evidence of the narrowness of the sMn 
in Hone etc (805), and this pronunciation continued down to 
the diphthonging in the present Ja^). 

841. In broad and in thMn groat we have (oo) corresponding 
to ME p, 6 by the influence of the preceding r, parallel to the 
retention of (ei)=sMn (ee) in great, 

842. The development of a parasite-(u) between fMn (00) = 
ME g and a following I (cp 808) is shown in the spellings owld^ 
howld eiQ=oldy hold in HVg, and is confirmed by the other 
authorities. 

Diphthongs : ai, ei 

843. The IME tendency to confuse ai and d is observable 
in MnE orthography also, where a?', ay is written not only 
for ME ai^ as in day^ fair, nail, slain, maid, but also very 
generally for ME ei, as in way, sail, raise, rain, laid, for ei in 
Aay, bewray, and for ^ in clay, stairs, ey, ^"=ME ei is still 
preserved in t/iey, their. As the representative of ME ei, ^ 
it is more frequent ; grey ; hey, whey, either, ei is always written 
before gh\ neigh, neighbour, eight, weight. The spelling still 
varies in gray, grey. Td varies between ay and ey in graye, 
greye, rayne, reyne. He writes haye throughout. 

844. The HVg has ei only in ddei, ddey. In all the other 
words it has only ai, ay, ae, as in aish *ask', day, dae, away, 
awae, kae, agaynst, maedyn. Sb has no example of ei, writing 
vayne both for vein and vain in his E. examples, and tran- 
scribing it phonetically as vain. In the other words he tran- 
scribes with ay, as in nayl. This fluctuation between i, y, e 
as the second element of the diphthong shows that it was 
not full X as in the Welsh ai ]x. Welsh ae is now 3i, but the 
ay points rather to Jjx as the E. diphthong. 

845. Palsgrave's distinction between ai and ei is very 
clear : 
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' M ymverBally throagh out all the frenche tong shalbe sounded 
like as he is with vs in these wordes, obey, a sley, a grey^ that is to 
say, the t shall have his distinct sounde, and the t to be sounded 
shortly and confusely, as conseil, iiermeil, and so of all suche other/ 

* At in the frenche tong is sounded lyke as we sounde ay in these 
wordes in our tong rayne, payne, fayne, disdaynSy that is to say, a, 
distinctly and the t shortly & confusely.' 

846. Smith, on the other hand, says that the difference 
between them is minute, and that some words have (ei) in 
the mouth of one speaker, (ai) in that of another, effeminate 
speakers substituting (ei) for (ai) generally (probably through 
It): 

'Inter Ai 6: Ei diphthongos minima differentia est, pnesertim apud 
nostrates, apud nos tamen audiuntur hi soni. (Fein) fingere, (deinti) 
delicatus, (point) pingere, (feint) languidus. Bed non hnc tantum 
verba per ei pronuntiantur, sed csetera omnia per ai scripta mulier- 
culn qusedam delicatiores, et nonnulli qui volunt isto modo videri 
loqui vrbaniuB per et sonant, vt heec ipsa qu» nos per ei scribimus, 
alij sonant et pronuntiant per at, tam a^id<f>opoi sumus in his duntaxat 
duabus diphthongis Angli.' 

' Est diphthongus onmis sonus h duabus vocalibus conflatus ut ; 
AI, (pai) solvere, (dai) dies, (wai) via, (mai) possum, (lai) ponere, 
(sai) dicere, (esai) tentare, (tail) cauda, (fail) deficere, (faain) libens 
ac volens, (pain) poena, (disdain) dedignor, (claim) vendico, (plai) 
ludere, (arai) vestire sen ornare. In his est utraque litera brevis 
apud vrbanius pronunciantes. Bustici utranque aut extremam 
saltem literam longam sonantes, pinguem quendam odiosum, et nimis 
adipatum sonum reddunt. (Paai) solvere, (daai) dies, (waai) via, 
(maai) possum, (laai) ponere. Sicut qui valde delicate voces has 
pronuntiant, mulierculas prsBsertim, explicant plan^ Romanam diph- 
thongum ae. AE diphthongus Latina. Foe solvere, doe dies, toae 
via, fnae possum, lae ponere/ ' Scoti et Transtrentani quidam Angli 
voces has per impropriam diphthongum Qrsecam a proferunt ut nee 
t nee e nisi obecurissime audiatur. A diphthongus impropri^ Grseca 
(paa, daa, waa, maa, laa).' 

By the ' Latin diphthong ae ' Sm probably means (ee), as it 
is not possible that he would note such a minute distinction 
as Jc, ]c, and we know that ae was regarded as an tf-sound in 
the Middle Ages, being, indeed, often vnritten e. 
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847. Gill (810) distinguishes (ei, eel) from (ai, aai), as in ('Sei, 
Seeir ; daai, wai, waai). ' 

848. Sutler says : 

' The right sound of ai, au, ei, eu, oi, ou ; is the mixed sound of 
the two vowels, whereof they are made: as (bait, vaut, hei, heu, 
koi, kou) : no otherwise than it is in the Greek.' 

' But ai in imitation of the French, is sometime corruptly sounded 
like e : as in may, nai/y play, pray^ say, stayy fray, slay : specially 
in words originally French, as in pay, baili, travail: though plaid 
have lost his natural orthography, and we write as we speak plead,^ 

Here the coexistence of the two pronunciations (ai) or (sei) 
and the smoothing (ee) is clearly stated. 

In some pronunciations this smoothing had' taken place 
much earlier. Hart in 1569 omits (ai) altogether from his 
list of diphthongs, and transcribes ai by (ee), for which he 
is severely blamed by Gill, writing fifty years later, who 
contrasts Hart's (ue, "Se) with his own (wai, ^ei). 

849. The diphthong survived even into the sMn period. 
Wallis says that ei, ey, were (ei) or even simply (ee) without 
the (i), but adds, * Nonnulli tamen plenius efferunt, acsi per ai 
scripta essent.' The diphthong ai he upholds still as a diph- 
thong, ^Ai vel ay sonum exprimunt compositum ex d Anglico 
(hoc est, exili) correpto, et y. Ut in voce day dies, praise laus.' 
This would give (dsei) etc, which is also Wilkins's notation. 

860. Cp says : 

' Vera hujusce soni [vowel in ken] productio scribitur per a, atque 
a longum fals5 denominatur, ut in cane canna .... hie sonus, quando 
pur^ sonatur,' that is when it is not (eea), 'scribitur per ai vel ay; 
ut pain dolor, day dies ; qu» hoc mode in omnibus fere dictionibus 
plerumque pronunciantur : per ey in convey deporto, obey obedio, 
purvey rebus necessariis provideo, sturvey lustre, tJhey illi, trey trulla, 
wliey serum lactis : quandoque rarb autem per ea; ut pearl 
margarita. 

Corripitur in Producitur in 

sell vendo sail navigo 

sent missus saint sanctus 

R 2 
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tell nuncio tail cauda 

tent tentorium * taint inficio/ 

This makes at (ee) except in a few words. But afterwards 
he says : 

' Ai leniiis prolata sonatnr ut a in cane ; fortius, plenum assumit 
Bonum dipbthongi ai ; ut brain cerebrum, /rail fragilis ; ay finalis 
ut a, sic day dies ; ai ante r scribitur pro a in affairs res, airy 
aereus, dairy lactarium, debonair candidus, despair despero, fair 
pulcber, fairy lamia, hair crinis, pair par, repair reparo, stairs 

Bcala ; csetera cum are ; ut are sunt, dare audeo Ai in 

bargain pactum, captain dux, certain certus, chaplain capellanus, 
curtain velum, forrain extraneus, fountain fons, moimtain mons, 
viUain fiircifer, & prior ai in maintain sonatur ut a correptum 
sive e breve.' Again be says: 'Sonus a in I can possum; I east 
jacio; conjunctus cum i sonum literss ee exprimente; constituit 
diptbongum in bait esca; caitiff homo improbus; ay pro / vel yea 
imo ; & eight quam vulgariter pronunciamus ait. Plures baud scio/ 
*E in ken, vel a in Can/e i praepositus dipbtbongum priori [eei] 
subtiliorem constituit ; ut praise laus : in paucis scribimus ei vel 
ey finalem; ut h^ght altitudo; weight pondus, k convey deporto, 
aliaque quse supra sub e ostendimus; quibus exceptis cetera 
scribuntur cum ai vel ay ut hainous detestabilis, plerunque autem 
in colloquio familiari, negligenter loquentes pronunciant ai prout a 
simplicem in Cane* 

The statement that ai is monophthongic when uttered gently, 
dissyllabic when uttered more strongly, seems to point to the 
existence of stress-doublets. There may have been a weak 
ifiee) corresponding to a strong (^eei) or (fid). 

851. In thMn ei and ai both settled down to {ee)^ which 
was perhaps narrowed to (ee) at the end of the period. 

862. We may sum up by saying that ai probably passed 
through (sBi), (<?i) into {ee\ being in its third stage levelled 
under ei, ei must have had its first element open — (ei) — or 
else it would have been smoothed into (ee), not {ee). 

oi 
853. The E. oi^ oy is transcribed oe in HVg in asoel^ and oy 
in Sb in tsioynt =^ joint. In Welsh oi = Jx, oe = Ji. Smith is 
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doubtful whether it should not be written ui, and Gill hesi- 
tates between (oi) and (uui) — where the doubling, as in (eei, 
aai), perhaps only indicates length of the glide — as in (boil, 
buuil). This change of (oi) into (ui) seems to show that the 
first element of the former was close } rather than J. 
854. Wallis, in the next century, says : 

' In ot . . . vel oy . . . prseponitur aliquando d apertum (ut in 
Anglorum boy puer, tdys nugSB ....), aliquando d obscurum, (ut 
in Anglorum hdU coqueo, tdtl labor, dU oleum • . .), quanquam non 
negem etiam horum nonnuUa k quibusdam per apertum pro- 
nunciari.' 

Here we see the older (oi) retained, while the (u) of (ui) under- 
goes its regular change into («). The resulting (-ei) was then 
levelled under (oi), so that boil and bile, toil and tile etc were 
confounded, the oi being retained in writing. In the latter 
half of the i8th cent, the spelling caused a reaction against 
the pronunciations (boil, peizon) etc, which now survive only 
as vulgarisms, and the oi was restored. The analogy of the 
vb boil led also to the change of the sbst (boil) = OE byle into 
(boil), this being the only E. word of direct Gmc origin which 
has (oi). 

au 

865. The E. au is transcribed aw in HVg, as in grawnt^ 
"ffawl *fall' = Td's fauU (784), and in Sb, as in waw^wawe 
* wave,' wawl * wall.' Welsh aw is 3*. Sb says : 

^ V) English & w Welsh do not differ in sound, as wawe, waw 

unda, Also w is mute at the end of words in English, as in 

the following awe pronounced thus a terror.' He also 

says that * sometimes a has the sound of the diphthong av3 especially 
when it precedes Z or ZZ, as may be more clearly seen in these words 
BALDE, hawld calvus, BALL, hawl pila, wall, \Dav)l murus.' 

The pronunciation (aa) = awe is parallel to Sb's bo = bow (883), 
the dropping of the (u) being due to the length of the pre- 
ceding vowel. Sm, however, gives this word as (au). Sb 
himself in another place writes wyth aw, in which aw seems to 
be a phonetic representation of awe. Hart identifies E. au 
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with the Gm au. Bll, too, has diphthongic (au), against his 
smoothed ai (848). 

866. Gill, on the other hand, who repudiates Hart's (ee) 
= ai, himself makes au a monophthong in most cases ; he 
says: 

'A, est tennis, aut lata; tenuis, aut brevis est, vt in (taloon) 
TALLOWE sebum; aut deducta, ut in (taal) tale fabula aut com- 
putus : lata, Yi ia tdl talle procerus. Hunc sonmn Germani 
exprimunt per aa, yt in mcud conuiuium, hoar coma: no8 vnico 
cbaractere, circumflexo d, contenti erimus/ \ 

< A prseponitur e, ut in aerj aerie aerens. nunquam ; ssepius i, 
et u, vt, in aid auxilium ; bait esca ; laim sindonis species ; & apawi^ 
pignus : vbi aduerte ou nihil differre ab d. Eodem enim sono pro- 
ferimus a bdl, ball pila; et tu bdly baule, yociferari: at ubi ver^ 
diphthongus est, a, deducitur in d, Yi du awe imperium; duger 
terebra.' 

Here au is described as having the broad sound of Qm j#, 
pointing probably to ;«. It is possible that Gill's du in awe, 
anger really means (aau) rather than (oou); for if he had 
written aau, it would have suggested an approximation to 
(sBaeu). 

867. WaUis says : 

* Au vel awy rect6 pronunciatum, sonum ^xhiberet compositum 
ex Anglorum d brevi et w, [eeu]. Sed a plerisque nunc dierum 
effertur simpliciter ut Germanorum d pingue [oo] ; sono nempe 
litersB d dilatato, et sono litterse w prorsus suppresso. Eodem nempe 
sono efferunt 611 omnes, awl subula ; cdU toco, cauL, catol, omentum, 
vel etiam tiara muliebris/ 

868. Cooper says : 

'A in can, east, cum u coalescens . . . nunquam occurrit in 
no6tr& lingu&. Lcmce hasta, lancet scalprum chirurgicum, k lanceola ; 
lanch nayem solvere a G. lancer, Jaculari, Ganch in sudes acutas 
praecipitem dare, hant k G. homier frequento; hanch k G. hanche 
femur; Oant, macer quasi want ab A. S. wama carens, gantlet chi- 
rotheca ferrea, landresa k lavando, nullo modo scribi debent cum u ; 
contr^ enim suadent sonus et derivatio; falsb itaque seribuntur 
launce &c. Quaedam vocabula k latinis pnecipue derivata scribimus 
per au pronunciamus prout au vel a [oo] audacious audax ; maunder 
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mnnnurare ; k G. maudire maledicere in 2m«, lott con- 

junctus cum u semper scribimus per au, ut audible audibilis, 
audience audientia; avdit-or-y auditorium, augment augeo, augwry 
augurium, august augustus, auricular auricularis, austerity austeritas, 
atUherUick authenticus, autlwrity authoritas, cauiioue cautus, fraudu-* 
lent dolosus, laudable laudabilis, laurel laurus, plausible plausibilis, 
negligenter loquentes pronuuciant prout a ; in ceteris Yocibus au & 
OM) semper prout a pronunciamus/ 

Cp's occasional (ou) reminds us of Gill's (^<?u), both being 
probably the intermediate stage between (au) and (00), W.'s 
(aeu) seems to be a purely theoretical pronunciation. 

869. In thMn the monophthong became universal. The 
sound is now narrow — ji — the earlier sound being probably j#. 
Before It it is now shortened to j, as in salt^ malt = f Mn (sault, 
mault). 

860. In some combinations au dropt its u^ and was treated 
like a, as in (laaf, \»Ai\jdT)^laugh{ter^ through sMn (Isef, Isesef). 
So also where I is dropt after parasite u in (haaf, haav) = halfy 
halve through (haef) etc. In (aamz, aans9r)=a//»^, answer^ fMn 
(aulmz, aunser) — ^which owe their au to the analogy of the 
Anglo-French ai^=Fr a before nasals in aunt^ daunt etc — aw 
seems to have passed straight into (aa) after the older aa had 
become (sese). (aant)=an^ 'formica' also points to a fMn 
(aunt) formed on the analogy of the foreign aunt ' amita.' 

6u, fu 

861. In MnE orthography ME ^ is always written eto^ as 
in hev) vb, /<?«?, lewd. So also in ^^rew7=0E strfwian^ which 
probably had §u in ME. ME eu {^u) is also written ew in some 
words, such as new^ knew, steward, but in others it is written 
w, ue, as in hue sb, true, truth, tuesday. In fMn, v{e) = the 
close ME eu is often written in words which now have only 
eio, thus Td has slv^, drue=slew, drew. Conversely, Pg writes 
trewe^true. This confusion between close ew and u is the 
result of the IME change of final Fr u ik into eu (691), the 
confusion between the traditional spelling vertu{e) and the 
phonetic vertew leading to a similar fluctuation between trewe 
and true, the latter prevailing. The distinction between 
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close and open ew is further shown in Td's constant spelling 
feawe=:few (ME Jpoe), which, at the same time, shows that 
the first element of the open ew — and therefore probably of 
the close ew as well — was long. 

862. In HVg and Sb close ew is transcribed uw. Thus 
HVg has iruwth^ Dsiuws * Jews', where the'* is only in- 
flectional, = ME JeweSy Jues (OFr Juis). Sb has truw^ vertuw. 
They also transcribe u in words of French origin with ««?, 
not only finally but also before a cons. Thus HVg has uws 
vb, fruwt, Sb has dutok *duke', tresuwr 'treasure.' It is 
evident that the ME diphthonging of final u had now been 
extended to every «. Welsh uw is Ii, and its use in these 
transcriptions must be taken as proof of a diphthongal 
pronunciation in the E. words cited above. If such a word 
as duke had preserved its f « as a monophthong, HYg and Sb 
would have written it simply ^duk^ parallel to hvM (809) ; and 
there can be no doubt of the diphthongal character of the 
final ue in true etc, for it was already ME. It would be 
possible to explain mo as an attempt to indicate a sound 
between I and i, which f might be regarded as, but this is 
against the general principles of the Welsh transcriptions, 
which simply identify each E. sound with the nearest Welsh one. 
The u in this uw cannot well represent any other sound than 
f in E. : wq must, therefore, assume that in f Mn ME eu and u 
were diphthonged into fi. The most probable explanation is 
that eu became (iiu) by the regular change of e into (ii), and 
that the (ii) was rounded by the following w, the resulting 
(yyu) or (yu) afterwards supplanting the non-final as well as 
the final u, 

863. Unfortunately neither HVg nor Sb give a single 
example of open ew. We must, therefore, turn to Palsgrave. 
He says : 

' Ev in the frencbe tong hath two dyuerse Boundynges, for sometyme 
they sound hym lyke as we do in our tonge, in these wordes a dewe, 
a shrewe, a fewe, and somtyme like as we do in these wordes, ^ewe, 
glwse^ rewe, a meioe. The soundyng of ev, whiche is most general in 
the frenche tong, is suche as I haue shewed by example in these 
wordes, a dewe, a shrewe, a fewe, that is to saye, lyke as the ItaUans 
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sound ev, or they with ts, that pronounce the latine tonge arjght, as 
evrhxSf irevx, Itev, diev.' 

* U, in the frenche tong, wheresoeuer he is a vowel hy hymselfe, shall 
be sownded like as we sownde ew in these wordes in our tong, rewe 
an herbe, a Tnew for a hauke, a clew of threde, and such lyke restyng 
apon the pronounsyng of hym : as for these wordes plus^ nuly fua, 
user, Mmhle, uertii^ they sound jylevitSy nevul, fevus^ evuser, hevurnblsy 
uerievu, and so in all other wordes, where 1; is a vowel by hymselfe 
alone ; so that in the soundynge of this vowel, they differe both from 
the Latin tong and from vs.' 

We are here told that the open ew in dew, sAreiv, few = OE 
diaw, screawdy feawe, ME d§v) etc was pronounced as the 
Italian (eu), while the close ew in true etc has the 
Fr sound £♦. The first statement supplements Sb in the 
manner we would expect, the second differs from him in 
making long u a monophthongic £♦. 

864. The other fMn authorities distinctly analyse open 
ew into (e)4-(u). Smith identifies it with the Greek diph- 
thong eu, giving as examples : (feu) * pauci/ (deu) 'ros/ (meu) 
*vox catorum/ (Jeu) *monstrare/ (streu) *spargere.* Again: 
^y\v sonamus apertius, vt illud Gallicum lean, quod multi 
Angli heu : sonum etiam felium quidam mew, alii meau, quasi 
fx?v, firjv exprimimt.* Bll writes Aeu=' hew' with a comma 
under the u to indicate that it has the sound (u). Gill 
lengthens the first element : * K ssepiiis prsecedit u, vt, in 
(ecu) EAWE ovicula, (feeu) fewe pauci, (seeuer) sewer 
dapifer." 

865. These same authorities agi*ee in considering close ew 
and long «* to be a simple f ♦. Cheke says : 

* Cum duke tuke lute rebuke bvK tvk Xvt pcpvK dicimus, Grsecum 
V sonaremus,' of which he says ' simplex est, nihil admixtum, nihil 
adjunctum habet.* 

Smith says : 

*Y vel V Grsecum aut Gallicum, quod per se apud nos taxum 
arborem significat, taxus v.' The following are his examples : * (snyy) 
ningebat, (slyy) occidit, (tryy) verum, (tyyn) tonus, (kyy) q. litera, 
(ryy) ruta, (myy) cavea in qua tenentur accipitres, (nyy) novum ; 
(tyyli) valetudinarius, (dyyk) dux, (myyl) mula, (flyyt) tibia 
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Oermanorum, (dyy) debitum, (lyyt) testudo, (bryy) ceroisiam iacere, 
(myylet) mulns, (blyy) caruleum, (akkjyz) accnflare.' 

'Quod genufl pronunciationis nos k Gallis accepiase argait, qnbd 
rarius quidem nos Angli in pronuntiando hac utimor litera. Scoti 
autem qui Gallica lingua Buam yeterem quasi obliterarant, et qni 
trans Trentam fluvium habitant, yicinioresqne sunt Scotis, frequen- 
tissim^, adeo vt quod nos per V Bomanum sonamus (u), illi libenter 
proferunt per v Qrsecum aut Gallicam (yy) ; nam et hie sonus tarn 
Gallis est peculiaris, nt jomnia fere Romane scripta per u et v pro- 
ferunt, vt pro Dominus (Dominyys) et lesvs (Jesyys), intantum 
vt quflB brevia sint natura, vt illud macrum v ezprimant melius, 
sua pronunciatione longa faciunt. Hunc sonum Anglosaxones, de 
quibus postea mentionem faciemus, per 7 exprimebant, ut verus 
Anglosaxonice rpj. Angli (hunr) meretrix, (knuk) coquus, (guud) 
bonum, (bluud) sanguis, (huud) cucullus, (fluud) fluvius, (buuk) 
liber, (tuuk) cepit; Scoti (hyyr, kyyk, gyyd, blyyd, hyyd, flyyd, 
byyk, tyyk).' And again, ' O rotundo ore et robustids quam 
priores effertur, u angustiore, c«etera similis t^ 0. Sed v com- 
pressis propemodum labris, mulih exilius tenuiusque resonat qukm 
o aut u (boot) scapha, (buut) ocrea, (byyt) Scotici pronunciatione, 
ocrea.' 

The Scotch u is now {<, but it may have been closer in Smith's 
time. Note that Sm. gives (yy) as the pronunciation of yew^ 
where we should expect (jyy). 

866. Hart calls u long a diphthong, and writes it iu, but he 
calls Fr t^, with which he identifies his E. iu^ a diphthong 
also, and it is clear from his description that in his iu the 
&ont and lip action was simultaneous, giving f«, so that with 
him ' diphthong ' means simply ' compound ' : 

' Now to come to the u. I sayde the French, Spanish, & Brutes 
[Welsh], I maye adde the Scottish, doe abuse it with vs in sounde and 
for consonant, except the Brutes as is sayd : the French doe neuer 
sound it right, but vsurpe ou, for it, the Spanyard doth often vse it 
right as we doe, but often also abuse it with vs ; the French and 
the Scottish in the sounde of a Diphthong: which keeping the 
vowels in their due sounds, commeth of i & u, (or verie neare it) is 
made and put togither vnder one breath, confounding the soimdes of 
i, & u, togither : which you may perceyue in shaping thereof, if you 
take away the inner part of the tongue, from the upper teeth or 
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Qummes, then fihall yon sound the n right, or in sounding the 
French and Scottish u, holding still your tongue to the vpper teeth 
or gums, & opening your lippes somewhat, you shall perceyue the 
right Bounde of t/ 

867. Baret says : 

* And as for the sound of V towel * whether it he to he sounded 
more sharply as in spelling blue or more grosly like 00, as we 
sound Booke^ it were long here to discusse. Some therefore think 
that this sharpe Scottish V is rather a diphthong than a vowell, 
being compounded of our English e and u, as indeed we may partly 
perceyue in pronouncing it, our tongue at the beginning lying flat 
in our mouth, and at the ende rising up with the lips also there- 
withall somewhat more drawen togither/ 

This statement that long u begins with a low-mixed vowel 
— for such would be the result of the tongue lying flat in the 
mouth — cannot be accepted. The most probable interpreta- 
tion is that of Mr. Ellis's, viz. that Baret was thinking of the 
neutral position of the tongue before beginning to utter any- 
sound. The whole passage gives the impression that Baret pro- 
nounced ft, but was trying to convince himself on theoretical 
grounds similar to those of Hart that it was a true diphthong. 

868. BU says that long u has a ' sharp ' sound, which he 
identifies with Fr u. 

869. Erondell (1605) says J 

* V Is sounded without any help of the tongue hut ioyning of the 
lips as if you would whistle, say u, which u, maketh a sillable by it 
selfe, as vntr, vniquem&ni as if it were written v-neer, pronounce then 
nmaique, punir, sfibvenir not after the English pronounciation, not as 
if it were written nmesique, 2>uemrj siieventry but rather as the u in 
this word, murtherer, not making the u too long.' 

This statement, obscure as it is, seems to agree with Sb's. 
He finds f in E. only as a short vowel, and although his tie 
for the long E. « is unintelligible, it certainly points to a 
diphthongic pronunciation diflFerent from (iu), which he would 
have expressed by iou, as Holiband does (870), and which 
therefore may have been (yu). 

870. Holiband (1609) distinctly describes the (iu) -sound : 

^ Printed consonant. 
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' Where you must take paine to pronounce our y, otherwise then in 
English : for we do thinke that when Englishmen do prefer, v, they 
say, you : and for, q, we suppose they say, kiou : but we sound, v, 
without any helpe of the tongue, ioyning the lips as if you would 
whistle ; and after the manner that the Scots do sound Gud/ 

871. Cotgrave in 1611 says: 

' V is sounded as if you whistle it out, as in the word a lute' 
Gill is not very definite, but he gives no hint of a diph- 
thongal pronunciation of u long, calls it vyjfikdp, and his 
description does not contradict that of the others : 

' V, est tenuis, aut crassa : tenuis v, est in Verba tu yz vse utor ; 
crassa hreuis est u. vt in pronomine us nos ; aut longa ii: vt in verba 
tu iiz ooSE scaturio, aut sensum exeo mori aqua vi expresses.* 

872. Butler says : 

'/ and u short have a manifest difference from the same long; 
as in ride rid, rude rud, dine din, dune dun, tine tin, tune turn, ; for 
as i short hath the sound of ee short ; so has u short the sound of 00 
short. , . , E and i short with w have the very sound of u long : 
as in hiw, kneew, true appeareth. But because u is the more simple 
and ready way; and therefore is this sound rather to be expressed 
by it, . . . But why are some of these written with the diphthong ew % 
whose sound is manifestly different, as in dew, ewe, few, hew, chew, 
rew, sew, strew, shew, shrew, pewter,' 

This statement is so ambiguous that we cannot tell whether 
he means that u long was pronounced (iu) or that iw, eew 
were pronounced (yy). As we shall see, the (iu)-sound was 
fully developed in the next period. All we gather with 
certainty from this statement is that open ew in dew etc was 
distinct from close etc and long u. 

878. In sMn we still find Wallis insisting on the (yy) 
sound : 

' Ibidem etiam,' that is, in labiis, * sed Mhiori adhuc apertura/ than 
(uu), 'formatur H exile; Anglis simul et Gallis notissimum. Hoc 
Bono Angli suum u longum ubique proferunt (nonnunquam etiam eu 
et ew quffi tamen rectius pronunciantur retento etiam sono e masculi : 
Ut muse, musa, tu/ne, modulatio, lute, barbitum ; dtMre, duro ; mute, 
mutus; new, novus; brew, misceo (cerevisiam coquo); knew, novi; 
view, aspicio ; lieu, vice, etc. Hunc sonum extranei fere assequentur. 
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si diphthongum iu conentnr pronnnciare ; nempe I exile litterse u 
vel w preeponentes, (ut in Hispanorum emdad civitas,) non tamen 
idem est omninb sonus, qnamvis ad ilium proximo accedat ; est enim 
iu sonns compositus, at Anglorum et Gallorum il sonus simplex. 
Cambro-Britanni hunc fere sonum utcunque per iwj yw, uw descri- 
bimt, ut ID Uiw color ; Uyw gubernaculum navis ; Duw Deus, aliisqae 
imiumeris.* 

^U longum effertur ut Gallorum H exile* Ut in Mte barbitum, 
mate mutus, miise musa, cHo'e cura, etc. Sono nempe quasi composito 
ex i et wJ 

Here Wallis, while pointing out the resemblance between 
Spanish li, Welsh iw li, yw^ uw Ii on the one hand and Fr f ♦ 
on the other, states expressly that Spanish iu is a diphthong, 
Fr (yy) a simple sound, and with this latter he identifies the 
E. u long and eu^ ew in some cases (meaning, of course, close 
eto). In contradiction to Sb he allows only resemblance toj 
not identity with the Welsh mw, which he evidently heard 
as li — its present sound in South Wales. 

874. To Wallis's contemporary Wilkins, on the contrary, 
the Fr u is entirely foreign ; he says : 

' As for the u GaUicum or whistling u, though it cannot be denied 
to be a distinct simple vowel ; yet it is of so laborious and difficult 
pronunciation to all those Nations amongst whom it is not used, (as 
to the English) especially in the distinction of long and short, and 
framing of Diphthongs, that though I have enumerated it with the 
rest, and shall make provision for the expression of it, yet shall I 
make less use of it, than of the others ; and for that reason, not pro- 
ceed to any further explication of it.' 

Accordingly, he transliterates communion by (kommiuunion). 

875. Holder describes (yy) very accurately (795), and says 
that it naturally foUows (se) and (e) in diphthongs Does this 
mean that he pronounced eu (open as well as close?) and u 
long as (iy) 1 The example he gives is the Lt eu^e. 

876. Cooper says : 

* JS in ivill, weal cum u coalescens nobis familiarissimus est, 
quem vocamus u longum ; ut funeral funus, huge inus [sic] ; jnice 
8UCCU8, scribimus per ew] ut chew mastico, knew cognovi; aliisque 
temporibus verborum preeteritis; quando syllabam finalem claudit, 
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additur e, true verus ; rarb per tfu, rheum rheuma ; sic semper pro- 
nunciamus eu latinum, & eu Greecum : et Gklli plerumque illonim u, 
quandoque aatem subtiliiis quasi sonus esset simplex, sed h»c difficilis 
& GcUlia propria.' 

Cp here compares and distinguishes (in) and (yy) very much 
as W. does, but only admits the diphthong in E., agreeing 
with Wilkins in finding (yy) a difficult sound. 

877. Miege hears the E. u long as the Fr Uy which is prob- 
ably an inaccuracy of ear or description. 

878. We must now return to the open eta. Wallis says : 

' EUf ew, eau sonantur per ^ danun et w. Ut in neuter neutralis, 
few pauci, beauty pulchritudo. Quidam tamen paulo acutius efferunt 
acsi scriberenter, niewter, fiew^ hiewty, vel niwter, Jiw, liwty ; prse- 
sertim in vocibus new novus, knew sciebam, «neu^ ningebat. At prior 
pronunciatio rectior est.' 

' We learn from this passage that the old (eu)=ME §u was 
beginning to die OMi^fetv being generally pronounced with the 
first element ' sharper' than (e), which W. expresses by writing 
Jiew^ meaning, if not (fm), at any rate something practically 
identical with it. But he gives as an alternative notation /«^, 
adding that this tu'-pronunciation is especially frequent in 
new and some other (probably all) words with eir=ME ew. 
Now under u (873) he includes new in a list of words pro- 
nounced with (yy). Does this imply \h&i few also had the 
(yy) sound when not pronounced (feu), or does it mean that 
few had the (iu)-80und, new and the other close tfw^-words the 
(yy)-sound? Why then does he not expressly tell us that new 
was pronounced with *u exile*? Were it not that W. has 
distinguished (iu) from (yy) with such clearness and accuracy 
in treating of u long, we should be obliged to assume that, 
after all, he was incapable of realising the distinction in 
practice, and that he really pronounced (iu) not only in new^ 
but also in muse etc. But when a competent phonetician like 
W. says plainly that his u long is a monophthong identical 
with Fr Uy we are bound to believe him, as long as we base our 
conclusions generally on the statements of contemporary pho- 
netic authorities. The most probable solution of the dilemma 
seems to be this. W. himself pronounced (myyz, nyy), but was 
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familiar with the diphthongic (miuz, niu) which he could have 
heard from his contemporary Wilkins, if from no one else. 
This latter pronunciation he has intentionally ignored, while 
unconsciously admitting its existence by identifying the vowel 
of new with the diphthongic (eu) in the modified form of 
(iu). 

879. Wilkins has (eu) in Aeta. Price says that ew keeps its 
sound in few and lewd and some others (most open ew words), 
but has Uie sound of iw in blew, chew and a number of other 
close ew words. Cp has only (m), and this pronunciation be- 
came general in the next cent., so that ME ^^ eu^ S were all 
represented by (iu). 

880. In attempting to sum up the results of the preceding 
investigation, the main question that forces itself on us is, was 
the eMn u long (and dose eu) a monophthong or a diphthong ? 
We have conclusive evidence of the (iu)-sound in sMn as 
well as late fMn, and strong evidence of the (yu)-sound in 
the fMn period. But there does not seem to be any direct 
connection between these two pronunciations, which are 
separated by a number of authorities who insist on the (yy)* 
sound with such unanimity, and, in several cases, with such 
clearness of description and accuracy of comparison with the 
known sounds of other languages, that we cannot but accept 
their statement. It seems simplest, therefore, to accept these 
facts, which point to the following conclusions. ME (eeu) be- 
came first (iiu), and then by convergence (yyu), which, by 
analog}'', supplanted non-final ME (yy). The (u) of (yyu) was 
then absorbed, (yy) being the result, which in sMn was diph- 
thonged into (iu). Another hypothesis is, that (yyu) was the 
only sound in fMn, which, diflFering so slightly from (yy), was 
generally identified with it, the first element being afterwards 
unrounded, giving (iiu, iu). The last hypothesis is, that the 
normal fMn pronunciation was (iu), of which Sb's uw is g^ 
dialectal variation. If we interpret our authorities as literally 
as we can, the first hypothesis is the most probable ; but if 
we attempt to harmonise their contradictory statements, the 
second hypothesis gives a satisfactory explanation of their 
occasional identification of their (yu) with Fr (yy), for even a 
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trained phonetician might have some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing these sounds. 

881. In thMn (iu) shifted the stress on to the second 
element, giving (juu). Lediard expresses the sound of initial 
u in Qeiman letters by Juk in juhnion^ generally writing iuh 
non-initially. He gives the rule that «^ is a long Gm u or uh 
after the forward conss. d^ I, n, r, t, thus carrying the dropping 
of the (j) further than in the present E. He then makes a 
remark which is thus abbreviated by Mr. Ellis : 

^ According to Mr. Brightland and others, the English express the 
Bound of French u by their long u, and sometimes by eu and ew. 
I cannot agree with this opinion, for although the English perhaps do 
not give the full sound of German u to their long u after d, l^ n^ r^ t, 
yet their sound certainly approaches to this more closely than to the 
French u, which has induced me to give the German u as its sound, 
contrary to the opinion of some writers. After other consonants 
English long ulavu, and has nothing in common with French u' 

We are here told that the (j)-curtailed u in rude etc, 
though nearer h than f«, is not identical with the former. 
This remark points to the mixed Z«, due probably to the 
influence of the lost ( j). 



ou 

882. In MnE, as in IME, ou, ow is written for the ME diph- 
thongs ou, gu and ou — which latter was probably levelled 
under pw in IME — as in grow, know, bow sh^MK growen, ingwen^ 
bowe, OE growan, cndwan, hoga. 

The fMn parasite diphthong in old (842) was not generally 
expressed in writing. The old-diphthongic ou was sharply dis- 
tinguished from the new-diphthongic (?t^=ME (uu), as in bow 
vb, bough^\ME bowen, bough (721)= OE bugan, bog. The two 
ou^ are separated in LE also, the old-diphthongic and parasite 
ou being represented by (ou), as in (grou, nou, bou, ould), the 
new-diphthongic ou by au, as in (bau). There must, however, 
have been a time when the two <ws were very close in sound, 
for ME (uu) passed through the (ou)-stage in fMn (826}. 

883. HVg and Sb transcribe old-diphthongic and parasite 
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on sometimies with ow, sometimes with <?, especially when final. 
The following are the chief examples : 
6u. low * mugire ' S. 

9U, on. sowl, sol, owld, howld, sowld, wowld 'would'; slo, 
kno, bo ' arcus' IT. kro ' comix,' tro * opinor,' bo * arcus' S. 

The dropping of the to in these words, contrasted with its 
invariable retention in (nr=ME u, points to an indistinctness 
of the second element, due to the length of the first. 
884. Smith says : 

*0Y diphthongvs Grceca^ (ou) et «v (oou). Ex (o) breui & (u), 
diphthongum babebant Latini, quee si non eadem, viciDissima cert6 
est ov Grsecse dipbthongo, & proximo accedit ad sonum u LatinsB. Ita 
quae Latini per u longum scribebant, Graeci exprimebant per ov. 
qu8B per u breuem, per v, quasi sonos vicinissimos. At ex (00) loDga 
& (u) dipbtbongus apud nos frequens est, apud Grsecos rara, nisi 
apud lonas : apud Latinos baud scio an fuit vnquam in vsu. 
(ou), (bou) flectere, (boul) spbaera, (kould) poteram, (mou) meta foeni, 

(sou) SUB fsemina. 
fi)v. (boon) arcus, (booul) sinum aut scapbium, (koould) frigidus, 
(moou) metere, aut irridere os distorquendo, (soou) seminare, 
aut Buere.' 
And again in his Qreek pronunciation he adds : 
'ov ab omnibus rect^ sonatur, & u facit Latinum quando produ- 
citur, vt aduertit Terentianus : dififert cov granditate vocis, vt etiam 
rjv ab fv distinguimus. 
ov. haw, fiov, flectere. a hay mow, fiov, foeni congeries, a gowne, yoOvf 

toga. 
a>v. a bow, fiav, arcuB. to mow, ficav, metere, vel os torquere. gow, 

701), abeamus. 
V. y breue Latinum. a huU taurus. u longum vel ov, a howl, /3ovX, 
globus. a>v, a howle fi&vk, Sinum ligneum, vas in quo lac serua- 
tur, vel vnde ruri bibitur.' 

Here Sm assigns the pronunciation (ou) to Latin u as well 
as to Ok ou. In E. he distinguishes old- from new-diph- 
thongic ou solely by the quantity of the first element, which 
he makes short in the latter, long in the former. Observe 
the distinction between (boul) * ball ' from Fr boule, and (booul) 
'bowl' from OE bolla, a confusion between which led to the 
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occasional thMn pronunciation of bawl as (beul). Bll and Gill 
make the same distinctions as Sm. 

886. In sMn Wallis says : 

' Ou et oto duplicem sonum obtinent ; alteram clariorem, alterum 
obscuriorem. In quibusdam vocabulis effertur sono claiiori per 
apertum, et w, Ut in stul aiiima» s&vM vendebam, yenditum, snJ&vo 
nix, know bcIo, 8^ sero, sao, tioe debeo, h&wl poculum, etc., quo 
etiam sono et 6 simplex nonnunquam effertur nempe ante Id ut in 
gdld aurum, scold rixor, Jibld teneo, edld frigidus, 6ld senex, antiquus, 
etc., et ante U in p6U caput, rdU volvo, tdll vectigal, etc. Sed et haec 
omnia ab aliis efferuntur simpliciter per 6 rotundum acsi ecripta 
es8ent Me^ sdld, snd^ etc. In aliis vocabulis obscuriori sono efferun- 
tur; Bono nempe composito ex d vel it obscuris, et w. Ut in 
hduae domus, mouse mus, Uhcse pediculus, bdvl globulus, du/r noster, 
diU ex, dvjl bubo, toton oppidum,/(W immundus, /dwZ volucris, 6^ 
flecto, bottgh ramus, sdw bus, etc. At toovld vellem, should deberem, 
could poBsem, course cursus, court aula, curia, et pauca forsan alia, 
quamvis (ut proximo prsBcedentia) per ou pronunciari debeant, vulgo 
tamen negligentius efferri sclent per 00 [uu].' 

886. Cooper says : 

' in fully fole cum u conjunctus constituit diphthongum in coulter 
vomis, four quatuor, mould panifico, mucesco, tjpus in quo res 
formatur ; mmilter plumas exuere, 2>oulierer avicularius, pouUry alites 
villatici, shouMer humerus, soul anima ; in cseteris hunc Eonum scri- 
bimus per ante U finalem, vel /, quando preecedit aliam consonantem; 
ut bold audax ; quidam hoc modo pronunciant ow* 

* U gutturalem [is], ante u Germanicum 00 anglic^ exprimentem 
semper scribimus per ou] ut out ex ; about circa ; ou tamen aliquando, 
prsBter sonum priorem, sonatur ut 00 \ ut / could pOBsem; ut u 
gutturalis, couple copulo ; ut a [oa] bought emptus.' 

As fMn {00) became (00) in sMn, we should expect Smith's 
(boou) etc to naiTow their first element in sMn. Cp ex- 
pressly states that the first element of E. ou was (00) or its 
short, which he identifies with (w), by which he probably 
means that it was narrow (o) — }i. W.'s * apertum ' would 
literally mean (0), but if so, it would be difficult to understand 
how the dropping (or absorption) of the w could change (snou) 
into (snoo) with }♦. It is therefore probable that by open 
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W. meant short }, whicli he hardly recognizes as a distinct 
sound. The epithet 'open' seems to be meant merely to 
exclude * obscure ' = 1. 

887. Price and Miege identify E. ou with long 0, meaning 
(00), which became fixed in thMn, so that no and inotv were 
levelled under (noo), to be diphthonged into (ou) in LE. 



CONSONANTS. 



888. Initial A, which was preserved throughout fMn and 
sMn, began to be dropt everywhere in colloquial speech to- 
wards the end of thMn, but has now been restored in refined 
speech by the influence of the spelling, which has introduced 
it into many Fr words where it was originally silent, as in 
Aumbl^, 

889. Already in ME the alternation of such forms as Aii pi 
Aze led to the irregular dropping of the A in the uninflected 
Al, That these curtailed forms were preserved in eMn is 
shown by such spellings as Aye'=^A%gA in Td and the phonetic 
transcription nei-^nigA in HVg, enongA pi enow being, on the 
other hand, an example of the faithful retention of the pho- 
netically divergent foi-ms. The retention of the silent gA in 
such words as AigA, neigA was no doubt partly due to the 
striving after graphical distinctiveness, the spelling Aye^ Aie 
being reserved for the verb to ^i>=' hasten.' 

890. Sb says of the E. gA : 

' Gh has the same sound as our [Welsh] chy except that they sound 
gh softly, not in the neck, and we sound ch from the depth of our 
throats and more harshly, and it is disagreeable to the English to 
hear the grating sound of this letter, so Welshmen in the South of 
Wales avoid it as much as possihle.' 

The North Welsh cA is ci, the South Welsh sound being c 
without any trill. This * harsh,' 'grating' trill was absent 
from the E. gA^ according to Sb, who also tells us that the E. 
sound was not formed * in the depth of the throat,' which is 
evidently meant to apply to the front o in nigAt etc. Whether 
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the statement is to be applied literally to the gh in laughs 
ME c, is uncertain. If so, it would imply that this latter 
sound had been weakened to the o in what^ which is by no 
means improbable. Sb and the HVg transcribe gh by ck, 
never omitting it except where it was already liable to be 
dropped in ME. 

891. The other fMn authorities indicate a very weak sound 
oigh. Smith denotes it by ^, saying : 

< Scio tavMy niM^fikt & csetera ejusmodi scribi etiam g adjuncts, rt 
taught^ nighty fighty sed sonum illius g quaerant, quibus ita libet 
Bcribere, aures profecto mese nunquam in illis vocibus sonitum rov g 
poterant haurire.* 

Hart agrees, writing lauht^ oht-zz^laught^ ought. So also Bll has 
liht^ bowht^light^ bought. Gill uses a stem-crossed h to denote 
the sound, and says : 

* X. ch. Graecorum in initio nunquam vsurpamus, in medio, et fine 
Bsepe ; et per gh^ male exprimimus: posthac sic [crossed K\ scribemus : 
vt in (waixt enux) weight enough satis ponderis.' 

892. It seems clear, then, that the regular fMn pronuncia* 
tion of gh reduced it to a mere breath — probably a breath- 
glide modified by the preceding vowel — ifoo (=7X1:0), J^o, 
weakenings of earlier lIoD, JoD, Jao. But even in this period 
the front gh must have been silent in the pronunciation of the 
majority. Sm gives both (liht) and (leit) = lights and (feit) = 
fght. Such forms as (leit) can only be explained as diph- 
thongings of an earlier (Hit), itself derived from (liht) by 
absorption of the h. If (liht) had really been generally pre- 
served in the beginning of the 17th cent., it could only have 
been contracted into (liit), which would have been preserved 
unchanged in LE, for the earlier (ii) had already become (oi). 
We see, therefore, that the forms (bixt) etc of Gill are really 
half-artificial blendings of the older (liht) and younger (bit). 
There was no doubt a strong — though, of course, hopeless— r 
reaction against the dropping oi gh^ which was 'natural at a 
period when all the other conss. which are now silent, such as 
the k and w in know and torite, were still sounded. The first 
admission of the dropping oigh is made by QilVs contemporary 
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Butler, who uses a crossed y to denote it, saying * the Northern 
dialect doth yet rightly sound ' it, implying that it was lost in 
the South. The lip gh must, however, have been preserved 
longer, for not only does it remain to the present day in such 
words as laugh in the form of (f), but the present (00) in the 
contracted forms sought etc shows that it must have been 
preserved here also till after the narrowing of {00) into (00) — 
that is, till sMn — for otherwise the contraction of (soht) into 
{mot) would have resulted in LE (sout). It must, however, be 
noted that the form (soot) actually occurs in sMn by the side 
of (saot), showing that in some pronunciations the gh in these 
words must have been dropped early in fMn. 

893. We can now proceed to the sMn authorities. Wallis, 
after noticing that initial gh is simply (g), adds : 

* alias vero nunc dierum prorsus omittitur; syllabam tamen pro- 
ducendam innuit. A quibusdam tamen (prsesertim Septentrionalibus) 
per molliorem saltern aspirationem h efifertur, nt might potestas, light 
lux, niglU nox, right rectus, sight visus, sigh singultus, weigh pondero, 
weight pondus, though quamvis, tfwught cogitatio, wrought operatus 
est, hrtrught attulit, taught docuit, sought quaesivit, fraught refertus, 
nought nihil, naught malus, &c. In paucis vocabulis effertur plerum- 
que perj^; nempe coiLgh tussis, t/rough alveolus, tough teuax, rough 
asper, laugh rideo proferuntur coff^ troff, tuff^ ruff, laff, Inough 
(singulare) sat multum, sonatur inuff\ at inough (plurale) sat multa, 
sonatur enow,* 

894. Here Smith's (riht) etc appears only as a Northern 
provincialism. 

895. Wilkins, after saying that gh might have been (j) 
adds: 

* This kind of sound is now by disuse lost among us.' 
Price, however, in the same year, says : 

*Gh sounds now like h in Almighty, although/ etc., 
adding in the margin : 

* But the Ancients did, as the Welch & Scots do still, pronounce gh 
thorow the throat.' 

He notes that gh sounds as (f) in cough, laughter, enough, rough. 
Cooper says : 
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'hodi^ apud nos desuevit pronunciatio gh, retinetur tamen in 
scriptura/ 

but he makes it (f) in cough^ laugh^ roughs tovgh^ trough^ and 
makes Wallis's distinction between enough and enow, Miege 
says also that gh is generally mute, but is (f) in laugh^ draughty 
roughs tough^ enough (not distinguishing enow), but adds : 

* Sigh, un Soupir, et le Verbe to Sigh soupirer, ont un son particulier 
qui approche fort de celui du th en Anglois.' 

Jones ( 1 70 1 ) extends both the (f) and the (th) list. According 
to him (f) is heard regularly in draught, draughts^ laugh, cough^ 
enough, hou^h, rough, lough, trough ; and he adds : 

' Some also sound daughter, bought, nought, tauglU, &c., as with an 
f, saying daufter, hoft, &c.' 

And he states that gh, ght are th 

* in sigh, soanded sith ; in drought, hdglU sounded drouth, Iieith,* 

but in other parts of his book he also admits the sounds (sdi, 
droot, heet). 

896. It will now be desirable to consider the changes of ^^ 
in connection with the preceding vowel. The following are 
the ME combinations with front gh and their Mn equivalents : 

i(h) : high (hai), nigh (nai), thigh ()?ai). 

iht: right (rait) etc through (riit). ichit (whit) is an 
anomalous weak form of wight (wait). 

ei(h) : neigh (nei), neighbour (neiber). 

eiht : eight (eit), weight (weit). height (hait) owes its vowel 
to the infl. of high. 

897. The combination back vowel + lip-gh inserts an u 
before the gh, which, however, does not seefo. necessarily to 
form a full diphthong with the preceding vowel, being some- 
times omitted, as in Td's doghter by the side of doughter, wroght, 
and ocht— ought in HVg. Such forms as (soot) sought, (laaf) 
laugh point to an f^-less pronunciation in fMn, while such as 
(toot) taught postulate a full diphthong. It will be observed 
that final lip gh is regularly preserved in LE as (f), except 
in weak words, such as though, and, of course, where analogy 
has been at work, as in drew\ 
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uh : through ()7ruu) from Jyruh = OE Jiurh is a weak form. 
The strong form would be (*)?r«f), as in rough, 

auh : laugh (laaf). 

auht : laughter (laaftar), draughty draft (draaft). {n)aught (ot, 
not), slaughter (slotor), taught (tot), daughter (dotor). 

uht : doughty (dauti), drought (draut) through (duuti) etc. 

1ih = 0E uh: rough (raf). 

uh=OE oh: tough (taf), enough (inaf). shugh {^K\x)y plough 
(plau), hough (bau). alew^ drew owe their (uu) = earlier (iu) to 
the analogy of the old tfM?-preterites hnew^ crew etc. 

o(u)h : cough (kof), trough (trof). though (Sou) is a weak form 
of the obsolete vg ()?of). 

o(u)ht : ought (ot), thought ()?ot) etc. 

6(u)h : hough (hok) earlier (hof). (*haf) would be the regular 
form (cp uh = OE oh above). 

9^u)h : dough (dou). 



J 

898. There was evidently a dislike to the combination of 
(j) vrith its cognate vowel (i), which led to iiie substitution of 
yes^yet {oTyis,yit^ which seem originally to have been the more 
usual fMn forms. Whether Hart's (iild) really means that he 
dropt (j) before (ii) is doubtful, as it may be simply a result 
of his theoretically identifying (j) with (i), as he does. But 
cp w (920). 



899. Sb says : 

' K is of the same nature in the two languages, except that r is 
never doubled or aspirated at the beginning of words as in Greek and 
Welsh.' 

This identifies E. r with the Welsh r c^f, and excludes the 
aspirate, now written rh oio. 

900. Ben Jonson says : 

'H is the Dogs letter, and hurreth in the sound; the tongue 
striking the inner palate, with a trembling about the teeth. It is 
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sounded firme in the beginning of the words, and more liquid in the 
middle, and ends : as in rarer, viper, and so in the Latine.' 
If taken literally — and there seems no reason why it should 
not — this means that r was a point trill m initially, and was 
untriUed — = the present (d — before a vowel. 

901. Cooper, however, says that final r is trilled : 

'Verba Anglicana & latina derivativa quae in origine scribontur 
cum er scribimus item ^r, pronunciamus autem ur [vr], non quia sic 
proferri debet, sed quia propter liters r vibrationem vix aliter efferri 
potest ; ut adder coluber, prefer prsefero, slender tenuis.' ' r sonatur 
post in apron gremiale, citron citreum, erwiron circundo, gridiron 
craticula, iron ferrum, saffron crocus ; quasi scriberentur apu/m^ &cJ 
But here the mention of the vibration seems to be nothing 
but a part of the traditional definition of r. It is remarkable 
how people cling even now to the idea that the E. r is trilled, 
probably confoimding trilling with the voice- vibration in the 
glottis. Walker even imagines a trill of the root of the 
tongue in one of his pronunciations of r. Lediard (1725) 
says of E. r that it agrees entirely with the Qm r, which at 
that time was no doubt mt all over North Germany, as it still 
is in the remoter districts, having been supplanted by the 
back e in the towns. 

902. In LE r is (D before a vowel, being always dropt before 
a pause or another cons., leaving only an (e)-glide behind it, 
which is absorbed by a preceding obscure vowel. We have 
now to trace the development of this voice-glide. 

908. Sb transcribes E. weak er by er, yr, ir, r, as in hwarler, 
papyr, tsintsir *gynger,' thwnd/ry wndr *wondre,' which points to 
an indistinct (er). Bll has special signs for syllabic l^m^nm 
falle etc, but none for syllabic r, which shows that Sb's thwndr 
really means ( yund^r). 

904. We have now to consider the influence of r on pre- 
ceding vowels, which has played so important a part in the 
development of the LE vowel-system. The change of e into a 
before r, as in far^ reaches back, as we have seen (789), into 
the ME period. The first traces of the specifically Mn 
changes are found in sMn. Wallis tells us (793) that e before 
r, as in vertue, had the sound of Fr ^e feminine,' which we 
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have identified as X or X- He expressly distinguishes er from 
ur in turn, where the u kept its regular sMn sound, but still, 
her, turn i\% old)! had now approximated their vowels con- 
siderably, and the beginning was made of that levelling of 
vowels which has now been carried out in such words as her, 
fur, fir (hoar, fear, foor). Cp, in the passage quoted just above 
(901), seems to identify the sound of er completely with that 
of ur. He also gives the same sound to the ir in bird etc. 

905. The following examples will show how the ME vowels 
have changed before r in MnE and LE. Observe that (r) 
followed by a vowel in the same word has no eflFect on a 
preceding short vowel ; thus (nserou) keeps the regular short 
(se) of (msen). 

ar: narrow (nserou). far, hard (faar, faa; haad). quarrel 
(kworol). war, warm (wor, woo ; wom). 

ir: stirrup (stirop). stir, first (staar, stoo; feast). 

er: herring (herii)). her, were (hoar, haa; waar, waa), herd, 
heard, learn (haad, laan). As er was regularly lengthened to 
er in ME in strest syllables, except when followed by certain 
conss., final er could become (aar) only in weak forms such as 
her and were, which latter is a shortened ME w^e. The (aa) in 
heard, learn etc points to eMn (herd) etc by the side of (heerd). 
tarry (tseri). far, dark (faar, faa ; daak.) 

ur : furrow (farou). spur, further, worth (spaar, spaa ; faafiar, 
waa)?). word (waad) points to f Mn (wurd) with shortened (uu) 
=ME d, 

or : sorrow (sorou). for, north (for, foa ; no)?). Final -or only 
in weak syllables (cp er). 

ftr: care (ksar). Cp name (neim). 

Ir : fire (faiar). 

er : deer (diar),/<?ar (fiar), here (hiar). 

fr: ear (iar), tear sb (tiar), beard (biad). bear (bear), tear 
(tsar) vb. 

Or : sour (sauar). 

ur : cure (kjuar). hire (luar). 

Or : fnoor (muar). fl>oor (flor). 

9r : more (mor). hoarse (hos). 

air : fair (ftar). 
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eip : tAeir (Star). 

|ir : slairs (stsez). 

our : fonr (for), fourth (fo)?). 



906. In eMn I must have had the same deep pitch as at 
present, as shown by its development of a parasite u between 
it and a preceding back vowel (784, 842). 

907. (1) is regularly dropt between its parasite (u) and a 
following cons, in the fMn combinations anlf aulv, avlm^ aulk^ 
oulky as in half halve, calm; walk; folk (haaf, haav, kaam ; 
wok; fouk). Also in should, would, could (Jud, wud, kud). 
This loss of I began in fMn. In the last three words (the last 
of which, s= ME cupe, cude, owed its I to the analogy of the 
other two) the I seems at first to have been dropped only in 
the weak forms. 

908. Sb notes the provincial dropping of / in howd, ho, caw^ 
as he writes theT[i,= bold, bull, call. There are traces of this in 
the literary language, for we can only explain Td*s curious 
spelling rayneboll^ rainbow on the supposition that he pro- 
nounced bowl and bow ' arcus * alike as (bou). 

909. In some words MnE final (p) corresponds anomalously 
to medial ME ^=("8), as in pith, beneath, both, earth, fourth etc. 
Final (z)=ME (s) in arose, chose is due to the infl. of the inf. 
rise, chose. The (z) of wise adj. must also be due to some 
analogy — either of the inflected ME ivise or of wisdom, 

910. /=ME V in belief, sherrif and a few others. 

911. The present distinction between initial (p) and ("S) is 
fully confirmed for fMn by HVg, which writes dde, dden, ddat, 
ddei=the, then, that, they with the Welsh rfd=('8), writing 
Welsh th^i^f) in other words. 

912. In HVg with and of are written wyth and 0^= strong 
(wi)?, of). Td writes both of and off for the prp. The other 
authorities give (J;) in with. Hart, however, has (ui'8). There 
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can, of course, be no doubt that (wij?, wiS, of, ov) existed side 
by side in f Mn as strong and weak forms respectively, (wij?) 
is now almost extinct, and (of) is entirely restricted to its 
adverbial function. 

918. The fMn change of ("S) into (d) takes place mainly after 
r, as in murder, burden^ or before r, where ^ and d were confused 
(931), as in rudder^ and /, as in swaddle^Jiddle. 

814. sh in fMn does not seem to have differed from the 
present sound. Sb says : 

' Sk when coming before a vowel is equivalent to this combination 
m, thus SHAPPB ssiappf shepe ssiip. Sh coming after a vowel is 
pronounced iss, thus asshe aias, wasshe toaiss. And wherever it is 
met with, it hisses like a roused serpent^ not unlike the Hebrew 
letter called achin. And if you wish further information respecting 
this sound, you should listen to the hissing voice of shellfish when 
they begin to boil.' 

So also HVg writes siak=^ shake ^ with the variations syU 

* such,* aish ' ask,' sAio ' shew.' 

916. * in Welsh is (J) in such words as ceisio, where it has 
developed out of the combination (sj), but this is a very recent 
development. It is possible, however, that even in Sb's time 

* was palatalized in this combination — s^0). This was probably 
also the beginning of the LE (J)-sound of « in such a word as 
nation, which Gill writes (naasion). In sMn Wallis recognizes 
(J) in such words, but Wilkins still writes (res'Brreksion) = 
resurrection^ and Price (1668) only recognizes * hard s' in passion. 
Cooper (1685) admits shiMre, shugar,-=^sure, sugar 'facilitatis 
causd.,' although he stigmatizes the «^ -pronunciation as bar- 
barous. 

916. Miege (1688) writes cMre, pennchoun in French letters 
for sure, peyision, states that in the termination -ision, s sounds 
as French g or y, and writes ujimI, traingient, lejeur, ojer, hSjer, 
crdjer for usual, transient, leisure, osier, hosier, crosier. This passage 
contains the first notice of the sound (3), which had previously 
been known only in the combination (d5)=y and 'soft' g. It 
is not noticed even by Lediard (1725), who seems to pro- 
nounce decision etc with (J). Sheridan (1780) fully recog- 
nizes it. 
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917. Gill distinctly recognizes wh as a simple cons. : 

^ Wf aspiratum, cousona est, quam scribunt per wh et tamen aspi- 
ratio prsecedit. Hie namque voces que per wh scribuhtur ; possunt 
atque etiam ad exempla maionim scribi debent per (hw) aut (hu) ; ita 
enim, nihil aliud inde colligi queat, qu&m quod ex ipso why intelligimos ; 
vt (will) sive (aiil) 'W'bele nassa, (hwiil) sive (huiil) wheels rota. 
Tam6u quia nostra experientia docet, (w) et (wh) yeras esse simpli- 
cesque consonas, in quarum elatione (u) suggrunnit tantum, non clara 
vocalis auditur; ideo illud (w) ante yocales aut diphthongos iua 
assignatum obtinebit; at (wh) mala tantum consuetudine yalebit in 
(what) quid, (wheSer) uter & similibus.' 

918. Towards the close of thMn (wh) began to be levelled 
tinder (w), and in the present cent, the change was carried out 
universally, even among those who still retained (h) as a mark 
of gentility. But of late years it has begun to be restored in 
Southern educated speech, partly by the influence of the 
spelling, partly by that of Scotch and Irish pronunciation, so 
that in another generation it wiU probably be completely 
restored. It is now pronounced in unstrest words, where it 
was probably weakened into (w) in the period when it was 
a natural sound. 

919. The now silent to before r is preserved not only in 
HVg, as in toricht *wright,' but also by all the other fMn 
authorities. Those of the sMn period drop it. Jones, how- 
ever, says * r- may be «?r-.' Lediard (1725) says that in wr the 
to is ' little or scarcely heard, as in icracky wrenck etc, in which 
I can only find a soft aspiration before r! The development of 
(0) in wrath and of (o) in the vg (rop) =wrap shows clearly that w 
was not simply dropt before r, but that it first rounded it, and 
then was dropt itself as superfiuous : so), 9C0», (DO, (D. In LE r, 
whether answering to old wr or to simple r, is often rounded, 
especially in emphatic speaking. Perhaps it is to some such 
practice that Jones is alluding in the remark cited above. 

920. Sb's writing wnder, w for wcmder, woo would seem to be 
the result of Welsh habits, as also Jones's sMn (um8Bn)= 
woman. But that there was a real dislike to the sequence 
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(w) + (u) is shown by ooze =0T& wos. w has also been dropt 
after in thong and 90^ ihe last being eME. 

821. The loss of the w of answer is the result of want of 
stress. 



ng 

022. Gill appears to be the first writer who recognizes (13) 
as a separate element. He says, leaving his notation un- 
altered: 

' N in illis [literis] est quas nihil mutare diximus : at si h^ aut g^ 
sequatur pauliim minuenda est nostra sententia: neqne enim (si 
accurate expendas) plan^ ita profertur in ^laTik et think quemad- 
modum pronunciatur in haTid nianus, et irwn, none nullus. Sed ne 
adeo nasutuli yideamur ut nihil vetustate rancidam ferre possimus : 
quia hy ibi clar6 auditur, nee congruum esse reor quicquam yeritati 
propinquum immutare; monuisse tantum yolui, sed te inyito non 
monuisse tamen. At si g subsequatur yt in thing res et song canti- 
cum; quia sonus literse g ibi nullus est, at semiyocaUs plan^ alia 
quae ab n non miniis disiat qu^m m; literse ng, una erit ex illis 
compositis, quibus fas esse yolui sonum simplicem indicare, ut in sing 
canta, et among inter, hue etiam refer ilia in quibus g^ ab n, ratione 
sequentis liquidae quodammodo distrahitur, a spangl nitella, tu intangl 
implicare.* 

This quite agrees with the present usage, which pronounces 
ng finally as (r|), keeping the g before / (spsengl), as also before 
a vowel, as in (harjgor) hunger^ except where the analogy of 
the forms in which (rj) is final have introduced it medially 
also, as in (sirjar) singer^ (sirjir)) by the infl. of (sir)). Medial (g) 
is, however, preserved in the comparison of adjectives, as in 
(loi)g9r, lorigist). The fMn usage was no doubt the same. 



k,g 
828. Initial h before n is written not only in HVg, as in 
hnicht * knight,' but also by all the other fMn authorities. 
The sMn Wallis also allows h in know^ knew. Jones also says 
that initial kn *may be sounded kn' 
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824. Cooper says: — 

' Kn Bonatur ut hn ; knave nebulo . . . quajd hnave etc/ 

Lediard (1725) says: 

'K before n at the begiDning of a word is only aspirated, and 
spoken as an h; knack hnack, knave hnave, knife hneif, knee hnie, 
knot^ knowy knuckle, etc. M. Ludwick says that k before n is called 
t ; Arnold and others declare that it is pronounced d. But any one 
experienced in English pronunciation must own, that only a pure 
gentle aspiration is observable, and by no means so hard and un- 
pleasant a sound as must arise from prefixing d or tto n.* 

This, of course, means that kn did not become the present 
(n) by mere dropping of the i, but the n was unvoiced by the 
oflf breath-glide of the i, which was then itself dropt as super- 
fluous. 1 was afterwards levelled under the more frequent T. 
The same change of ifi- into 1 has taken place in Mnlcel., 
where k?iif is pronounced ll*>. The tn of the Germans was, 
no doubt, only a clumsy way of indicating the voiceless «. 

826. Initial ^n does not occur in the fMn authorities, but 
was no doubt (gn), parallel to (kn). Jones in sMn makes it 
simple «. Lediard, however, says : 

' Initial g before n sounds as an aspiration or h, not like a hard g, 
as gnash linasch not gnasch, gnat hnat not gnat, gnaw hnah not gnah, 
gnomon, gnostick! 

It is possible that gn-- was levelled under the more frequent kn, 
but a comparison of this statement with that about trr- (919), 
where the term 'aspiration' is used without any apparent 
meaning, makes it altogether doubtful. 

026. The old-fashioned fronting of k and g after (aa) in 
(kjaat, gjaadn) cart, garden etc, is evidently the result of the 
sMn pronunciation of these words with (a'se). When (sbsb) 
became (aa) the preceding front-modified ^s and ^s retained 
and exaggerated the front glide on to the (aa). 

t,d; tj, ds 

927. The change of (tj, dj) into (tj, ds) in thMn, as in 
(neitjor, voodsor) nature, verdure, through (naesetjur) etc is quite 
parallel to that of (sj) into J (915). 
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The old ch^j had already developed into their present sound 
of (tj, ds) in fMn, as shown by the insertion of t and d^ which 
is common in Td, as in feiche^ watche^ knoledging by the side of 
knowlege. 

928. The voicing of ME ch in hiowledge = ME Imgwlfche is 
evidently parallel to the (z) of speeches etc, being due to want 
of stress. In the LE (grinids, wulids) = GreenwicA (OE 
Grenatcic)^ JFoolwick, the same change has taken place. We 
may therefore confidently assume an earlier alternation of 
strong (eetj, whitj, sutj) eacA, which, such with weak (eeds, wids, 
suds) in whichever etc, and this is confirmed by Lediard^s (i 735) 
(iid5, whids). 

828. In LE t preceded by the hisses s and / and followed 
by the vowellikes /, n, m is regularly dropped, as in ()>isl, 
faasn, tjesnat, kiismas) thistle, fasten, chestnut, chrisimas, (ofn) 
often. It will be observed that in most of the examples the 
vowellike cons, is final, and therefore syllabic ; it is probable 
that the dropping of the t began in such words. In fMn the t 
was still preserved, as shown by Sb's transliteration thystl etc, 
but not in sMn, so that Buchanan's preservation of it in thMn 
must be a Scotticism, the t in castle etc being stiU preserved 
even in refined Scotch pronunciation. 

830. The triple consonant-groups (ItJ, ntj) are lightened in 
the same way by throwing out the t, as in milch, bench. So 
also (nd^) becomes (ns), as in singe, (Ids) ^^ in bulge being kept. 

831. ME d preceded by a vowel and followed by r — gene- 
rally with a vowel between — became (*S) in many words in 
fMn, such h^ father, gather, together, hither, mother. 

832. The change of t into ()?) after r in swarth(y) seems to be 
not earlier than thMn. 



p, b 

833. The loss of final b after m occurred already in fMn, 
thus Gill has (lam) = lamb. Td has lambe but domme, domm = 
dumb, which shows that both pronunciations must have 
existed in the earliest fMn. Such spellings as limb and nn7tib 
= ME Urn, nnmen seem, indeed, to point to a complete con- 
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fusion between final m after a short vowel, and mi, in pro- 
nunciation as well as spelling, lamb being pronounced (lam, 
lamb), limb being pronounced (lim, limb) indifferently ; perhaps 
the b was only sounded before a vowel beginning the next 
word. Unstrest b after m was dropt in writing as well as 
pronunciation in oaium=0'K dcutnba. 

934. b has, on the contrary, been inserted between m and I 
in such words as thimble, bramble. This insertion began in 
IME. 



LIVING ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

935. If we compare the fMn orthography with that of LE, 
we see at once that the latter is distinguished (i) by its entire 
dissociation from the spoken language, and (2) by its fixity. 
The present E. orthography is practically a system of letter- 
groups which are partly arbitrary hieroglyphs, partly im- 
perfectly phonetic representations of the language of the i6th 
cent. 

936. If we compare the sound-systems of the two periods, 
we are struck (i) by the great changes that have taken place 
— changes which have not been in any way retarded by the 
increasing fixity of the orthography — ^and (a) by the greater 
uniformity of the present pronunciation, which is the result of 
the greater facilities of communication. 

987. In the fMn and sMn periods the influence of spelling 
on pronunciation seems to have been very slight. But as 
standard E. came to be spoken over a continually widening 
area, and as the distinction of polite and vulgar pronunciation 
developed itself more and more^ there arose a strong reaction 
against the colloquialisms of the sMn period, and in the thMn 
period many older pronunciations were restored by the influ- 
ence of the written language, schoolmasters and pronouncing- 
dictionaries working hand in hand. Thus, in the 17th cent, 
such a pronunciation as (hedkord) =bachoard was the regular 
one, and our present (baekwod) would have seemed — what it 
no doubt was at first — a pedantic following of the spelling. 
We see the same process in the present pronunciation of 
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towards as (tawodz) which seems likely to supplant the older 
and still commoner (todz). 

988. In the case of words which have become rare and 
obsolete, a refashioning of the pronunciation through mis- 
interpretation of the spelling is inevitable, as in our present 
pronunciation of behove as (bihouv) instead of (bihuwv) with 
the regular (uw)=ME 0. These influences have not so much 
affected the E. part of our vocabulary as, they have the Fr 
and foreign words, where, indeed, the corruption of spelling 
as well as of pronunciation — the latter the consequence of 
the former — have been carried to such an extent as to make 
our present written language almost useless for purposes of 
historical investigation. 



STRESS. 

989. The most characteristic feature of LE is the exti*eme 
sensibility of its vowels to stress-influence. Most words which 
occur frequently as unstrest members of a sentence develop 
a iceai form alongside of the original strong form by modifica- 
tion of the vowel and occasionally by consonant-dropping. 
Thus, in the sentence (-"Saz noubedi "Bse) Here is nobody there^ 
(•89) is the weak form of the strong (Ste). Here there is a 
distinction of meaning, but in many cases the strong form is 
simply more emphatic than the weak one, as in (:whot *aa -ju 
duwir)) what are you doing ? compared with (whot -e -ju duwir)). 
Unstrest vowels all tend to weakening, generally in th^ 
direction of the mixed vowels, and there are several vowels 
which occur only in unstrest syllables: It, X, 5E, ^. as in (meni, 
bet9, vselju, felou >(JCD^%)) many^ better^ vahe, fellow. The last 
two are weakenings of (uw) and (o, 0) resp. The first two are 
weakenings of a variety of vowels and diphthongs. 

940. The history of MnE and LE stress and stress-infiuence 
offers great difficulties, because of our defective knowledge of 
the earlier periods. It is certain that many of our present 
weak forms are of sMn, some of fMn origin, while the alter- 
nation of such forms as (hiz) and (iz) can be traced back to 
OE (500). 
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941. The history of MnE sentence-stress cannot be attempted 
at present. The most characteristic feature of LE as com- 
pared with OE sentence-stress is its development of level 
stress. In such an attributive group as (big blaek dog), where 
in OE the first element would have had a stronger stress than 
the others, we stress all three words equally. We even 
separate the elements of a traditional compound in the same 
way, if the first word is attributive, as in (ijvnii) staa) evening 
starz=zOE, 'afen^ieorra^ and, what is still more remarkable, we 
isolate inseparable prefixes by means of an independent stress^ 
if they have a full meaning, as in (-an-kuw]?) iincouih=.QiK 
*nn^cup, the Scotch unco («i)k9) still preserving the older stress. 
All this, as well as the many delicate gradations of stress 
which in our syntax supply the place of inflection, must be of 
comparatively late origin. 



QUANTITY. 

942. In LE long vowels occur only finally, as in (faa) far^ 
and before voiced conss., as in (haad) hard^ being shortened to 
half-long before voiceless conss., as in (haat) heart. 

943. Final voiceless conss. are short after a long vowel, as 
in (haat), long after a short vowel, as in (hset) hat. If a final 
voice cons, follows a short vowel, as in (baed) bad, the length 
seems to be generally distributed over both vowel and cons., 
although it is sometimes confined to the vowel. In vgE 
there is a tendency to lengthen the vowel before voiceless 
conss. as well. 

944. These rules apply only to strest syllables, unstrest 
syllables being generally short. A strest short vowel is 
never followed by a short single cons., unless the cons, is 
followed by a short stressless vowel without any pause 
between them, as in (beto) better. If such a word is di'awled 
out, the length is thrown on to the stressless vowel, as in 
(:whot 9 piti) :r)jO -X dIdI*, what a pity ! 
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VOWELS. 
946. The following is the LE vowel-system, weak vowels 
being marked by a preceding ( - ) : 



a -9 


1,-1 


e 


SB 


u, -u 


0, -0 


ai, au 


ij 


ei 




(j)""w 


ou, -ou ; oi 


aa 99 


id 


19 




G)U9 


0, 09 


y -X 


Xx 




I 


1,-1 
(ffl)ll) 

(«)lx 


J. -I 



946. The first row consists of motiophthongBy all of which, 
though normally short, occur also long (943), the only monoph- 
thong among the normally long vowels being (99). The 
remaining diphthong-vowels may be classified as divergent 
diphthongs (ai, au, oi), mid diphthongs (ei, ou), high diphthongs 
(ij, uw), murmur diphthongs (i9, £9, U9, 09), and murmur longs 
(aa; o). In these last the murmur is only just audible, while 
in (99) it is completely absorbed. There are also the triph- 
thongs (ai9) etc. All these (9)8 are parasite developments 
due to a following r (905). 

947. (a)=(i) ME a, as in (kam) co7ne, (2) «, as in (kratj) 
crutch. (3) (?, as in (avn) oven, (4) ^, as in (dan) done. The full 
back ] is heard in the West of E. and in Scotland. In Vg 
this vowel tends to widening and lowering, becoming nearly 
X. American and Irish E. agree in making (a) a sound inter- 
mediate to ] and I — ]i-r. The StE sound must be the older, 
as being nearer the sMn 1 or 1. 

948. (i) = (i) i, as in (liv) live, (2) «, as in (mil) mill. (3) 
^, as in (strir)) string. (4) <?, as in (sik) sick. In children (i) 
has been absorbed by an (u)-modified (1), the glide between 
them developing into a full (u) — (tjuldr9n). In milk the same 
rounded (1) has become syllabic, and the preceding vowel has 
become a glide-vowel — (mjlk), sometimes (mjulk). 

949. (e) = ( I ) tf, as in (west, best) west, best. (2) a, as in (meni) 
ma7ii/. (3) I (i) in (Jerif) sheriff. (4) ^, as in (dred) dread, 
(5) ^, as in (irend) Jriend. (6) «, as in (beri) bury. 

960. flB=(i) fl, as in (msen) man. (2) e, as in (pvmj) thresh^ 
thrash. (3) in (strsep) strap. Tends to [ in Vg. 

T 2 
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951. u=(i) w, as in {{u\)full, (2) 0, as in (Jud, wild) should, 
would. (3) « in (kud) couhi. (4) 5, as in {i\xi)foot, 

962. o=:(i) (?, as in (lot) lot (2) a, as in (wont, solt) want^ 
salt, (3) g in (hot) hot, 

968. ai=(i) i, as in (laif) ^j/1?. (2) «, as in (braid) bride. 
(3) ih^ as in (brait) ^n^^/. (4) e in (braiar) fo-wr. Broadened 
to Jr-r, jx-r, ji^ in Vg, the second element being often obscured — 
jx. Before (1) it is almost completely absorbed in Vg, miU 
being confused with rriarle, 

964. au=(i) Uy as in (haus) home. (2) uh in (dauti) 
doughty. Becomes p in Vg. 

966. ij=(i) ^, as in (hij, strijt) he, street. (2) /, as in (ijst) 
east. (3) /, as in (ijt) eat. In Vg the first element is lowered, 
so that the diphthong approximates to (ei). 

966. ei=(i) dy as in (neim) name. (2) ai, as in (del) day. 
(3) ei, as in ("Sei) they. (4) ei, as in (hei) hay. (5) §i, as in 
(klei) clay. In Vg the first element is broadened to \ so that 
this diphthong is confused with St (ai), except when this latter 
is broadened (953). 

967. uw = (i) 0, as in (kuwl) cool. (2) «, as in (stuwp) 
stoop. (3) u in (bruwz) Iruise. (4) eu, as in (sti-uw) strew. 
(5) eu, as in (gruw) ffrew. Becomes fae) in Vg. 

968. juw=(i) » , as in (tjuwn) tune. (2) eu, as in (njuwt) 
newt. (3) €u, as in (njuw) new. (4) ^?/, as in (fluw) /<?w. 
Becomes (dIsb in Vg initially, Id non-initially, as in (nuw) new. 

969. ou=(i) p, as in (stoun) stone. (2) 6, as in (koul) coal. 
(3) 0, as in (wouk) woke. (4) 02^, as in (floun) flown. (5) ^(/), 
as in (fouk, boult) folk, holt. (6) ou, as in (flou) flow. (7) 
p«, as in (slou) slow. Becomes \\) in affected, 3^ in Vg speech. 
Weak (ou), as in narrow, becomes (a) in Vg. 

960. oi=:(i) oi, as in (vols) voice. (2) u {i) in (boil) boil sb. 

961. aa=(i) a, as in (graas, haad, haaf) grass, hard, half, 

(2) e{r), as in (staar) star. Broadened to jt, j* in Vg. 

962. ee=(j) ir{Ur), as in (baatj, baodn) ieVc^, burden. (2) ^/, as 
in (oaj?) ^ar^^. (3) wr, as in (taaf) ^wj;/'. (4) 5r in (weed) word. 

968. ie = (i) er, as in (stier) *^eer. (2) /r, as in (nier) near. 

(3) ^r, as in (spier) spear. 

964. £©=(i) ^/•(?), as in (hcer) hair. (2) fr, as in (ser) fr^. 
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(3) ^^y fts in (swEer) 9wear. (4) air^ as in (f£9r)/a/r. (5) <??>, as 
in (iSEar) their. (6) /i/*, as in (sttaz) itair*, 

965. ue=^, as in (mu9r) moor. 

966. jue=«r, as in (kjuor) cure. 

967. o=(i) ««^, as in (dro) draw, (2) «(/), as in (fol, wok) 
faU^ walk. (3) («?)«, as in (wotor, worn) water^ warm. (4) {w)e(r\ 
as in (J?wot) thwart. (5) or, as in (hos) A(?r*^. (6) pr in (hos) 
hoarse. (7) o«^, as in (foti) forty. (8) <>2^>4), as in (kof, J70t) 
cough^ thought. (9) q in (brod) St-ooJ. 

968. 09= (i) w, as in (foor) for. (%) gr^ as in (moor) more. 
. (3) ^-^j *** ^^ (bifoar) i^^or^. (4) our^ as in (fo9r)/(?2*r. 

The (o) is dropt when a cons, follows: cp (bifod) with 
(-bi forit) lefore it. 

969. The characteristic feature of the LE vowel-system is 
its diphthonging of all the earlier long monophthongs. The 
diphthonging of (ei) and (ou) was first noticed by Smart in 
1836, but it is probably older, as it occurs also in American 
E., which still pronounces It, it for our (ij, uw). The broaden- 
ing of (ei, ou) to (oi^ au) is not old : it was almost unknown 
thirty years ago, but is now beginning to push its way into 
educated speech. 

CONSONANTS. 

970. The following is the LE cons.-system : 

h - - - )?, s, J f , wh 

k - t,tj - p 



- 


J 


r 

1 

d,d5 


«, z, 5 


V, w 


g 


— 


- 


b 


9 


— 


n 


— 


m 


- 


- 


- 


U, S, 2 


>, 


a 


- 


D, oe 


- 


D 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


(D 


CO 


W, S, 6 


>, 


Q 


__ 


— 





J 


- 


1 


-. 


r 
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971. The LE consonant-system differs comparatively Kttle 
from the ME. The ME back open c, o, c are wanting, and 
ME ch^ g have developed into ue, (D&. LE has also developed 
a voiced (J) by the fronting of older (z), as in glazier. 

972. Otherwise the main changes are the loss of initial 
conss. before another vowellike conss., as in LE (n)=ME kn-^ 
gn-y (r)=ME wr-^ and the dropping of (r) when not followed 
by a vowel, the last being a specially LE change. 

973. In Yg — as also in most of the LE dialects (but not in 
Scotch, Irish, American and Australasian) — (h) is dropt, being, 
on the other hand, sometimes retained or added before an 
emphatic vowel. In Vg — as also generally in Southern StE — 
(wh) is levelled under (w). Vg always, and StE often, level 
final (0) under (er), adding an (r) before another vowel as in 
(ai'diar 9v) idea of, Vg treats (aa, 0) in the same way, as in 
(aar -ai doun nou) ah^ I do tiot know, Vg changes final weak 
(g) to (n), as in (drorin) drawing: The older Vg (w) for (v) is 
now extinct. 
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FIKST WORD-LIST. 

(old-middle-modern.) 

The following list is intended to include the majority 
of the words of OE or Scand. origin still in common use. 
The first oolumn gives the OE forms, Scand. words being 
marked f. Words which do not occur at all in OE, or do not 
occur in the form in which they are here given are marked*. 
Words whose later form-changes are irregular, owing to 
external influences, are marked t« The second column gives 
the ME forms, if possible, those of the Ormulum, which are 
marked f. The third column gives the present spelling. 
The fourth column gives the present pronunciation, words 
more or less obsolete in colloquial speech being marked f. 

The notes give the various forms for the four periods— Old, 
Middle, Modem, and Living — each period being separated by 
a dash. If the first note is preceded by a dash, it applies to 
the Middle period, and so on. When the name of a text etc 
is not preceded by any form, it refers to the heading of its 
period ; thus in i VP means that earun is the form in that 
text, while the note on 7 refers to the second (ME) column. 
ME forms which occur in unambiguous rhymes are marked f 
in the notes, or else a specimen rhyme is given, the rhyming 
words being joined by (:). ME forms in ( ) are from some 
other than the chief ms : from Lay.^, AR\ from any ms but 
EUesm. of Ch. MnE forms in ( ) are transcriptions of the 
phonetic spellings of the phonetic authorities. 

The OE forms are arranged primarily under their vowels in 
the following order : a (se, ea), i, e (^, eo), u, y, o, oe ; a, se, se 
(=non-WS e), e (oe), ea, eo, 1, u, y, 6. Scand. ei and by go 
under eg^ Scand. qu under 0. The words are then arranged by 
the cons, which follows the vowel, and lastly by the first 
cons, that precedes the vowel, both in the following order: 
h-, r, hr, 1, hi, J?, s, w, hw, f ; nc, ng, n, m ; c, -h, g, t, d, p, b. 
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a (», ea). 



earunvb farm are aar 

VP. Rpun Du , Hu. — faren, are Hv. am AUP, fare And. fer North, {infi. 
o/Bcand. era), ar Till.— (aar, ar) G. (»r) not (eer) Jn. (er) ^cA. (eer) 
Fr. (»p) /S^A— (eor) ty. 

hara 
harlng 
sneare 
5 Bomr sn (?) 
■oaru 

' tonsure.' land 
•t»r 

— €iUo stane. 
starian 
Bp89r(BtAn) 
lo spaiian 
W89r adj 

—war : bar pH, BalthaaSr CA. 
war(e)iiian wamien warn won 

• take care/ * avoid* (aa) Bll. (a) G. (oo) EO, Dch, Sh. 

flaran tfarenn &re feer 

mare mare (night)mare naitmeer 

15 caru oare care keer 

(ca©) Cp. 

toeorig tohari^ chary tjeeri 

* querulous ' — 'mournful/ * sober.* tn/I. of caru. 

basr adj bar bare beer 

(e«d) Cp. 

b»rprt tbarr i^^ ^^' 

{ bore bor 

aleo bar — bar Xrf. iber, bear (a) Lay. bare : J>are, ber : gere CM. bar : 
Issakar, ber : Asser, bor GE. beer : heer ( «>hser), messageer, ba(a)r Ch. 
bare: fare TM. 

dearr vb tdarr dare deer 

— fdftre CM. 



hare 


hare 


heer 


hering 


herring 


herii) 


snare 


snare 


sneer 




(plough)share 


plaujeer 


share 


share 


Jeer 


Ti* territory* 


Grein, 




Sterling 


starling 


staalii) 


staren 


stare 


steer 


— 


spar 


spaar 


sparen 


spare 


speer 


twarr 


ware 


weer 
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park 


paak 


barley 


baali 


9t. brirli(ch) Wid. 


barly Ch, bere 


bass 


bM 


arrow 


ttrou 


01 9r, jil 9rvar. 
(aero) Ld. 


earlUr OE serig 


sparrow 


spasrou 


narrow 


zi»fou 


yarrow 


Jarou 


gear 


tgier 



FIRST WORD-LIST. 28 I 

20 pearroo park 

bttrlio sf tbarrli J 

usualljf bfre — beerlic Ld, barlic Be^t. 
Ay.y CJf.— (Urld) O, (») Ld, 

bors baoe 

a fish. 
arwe aT(e)we 
arwan 'catapultas* Aldhgl;from 
OET, earh Grein (seru) Pr, 

spearwa eparwe 

25 nearu narwe 

gearwe jarwe 

gearwe sfpl gere 

g^rwan, prt g^rede vb, 01 ggrvi, pi gjrvar, whence the ME g. — gieren pi 
Lay. — (giip) Cp etc, 

be(a)rwe barow(e) (wheel)barrow b»rou 

hsrfest therrfeset harvest haavist 

• autumn ' — a rare — e, a Td, 

30 am prt trann ran rien 

omVP,eJFS. Am Jtu.—iTtai CM, GE, Ev, ronKath, 5arnPP/,yam^y.; 
by anal, o/eamian etc. 

geeamian emien earn een 

(eem) Cp, (sern, jam) Ld, 

feam feme fern feen 

geam Sarn yam Jaan 

(jaam) Bit, (a) a, 

earm tarrm arm aaxn 

(sesenn) Bch, Sh, 

35 hearm harm harm haam 

— henn Lay., AR, 
Bwearm. swarm swarm swom 

(swoorm) Bch, Sh. 

wearm "fwarrm warm wom 

(a) Bll. (00) Cp, EO, Bch, Sh. 

earo sf tarrke ark aak 

ttroe-biscop arch- aroh- aatf- 

— also wee-, erse-. 
40 stearc tstarro stark staak 

spearoa sparke spark spaak 

mearo sf tmerrke mark maak 

'boundary.' mearcian 'mark.' marc 'mark' (coin) IWS from 01 m^rk— 
merke/r&m 01 m^ rki. Ch hat merk ' mark * and mark * coin.' 

tb9rk bark bark baak 

mearg marou marrow m»rou 

— meari Jul, mary(mery) Ch. 
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45 eart yb tarrt art aat 

earO VP. arO Du. earS, eart i2u.^«rt, art North, (e by infl. o/Seand. ert). 

0W0art swart swarthy bwo]}! 

(swart) swart Sm. (Bwoor» awarth Bch, Sh, 

wearte werte wart wot 

— a rarer. 

teart — tart taat 

heard tharrd hard haad 

{hmrli) Lardly Jn. (hard) Ld, 

50 thar]>na tharrdnenn harden haadn 

— d by anal, (^f heard. 

■weard sward(e) sward swod 

•skis.' 

seeard sherd < . I faad. 

I sherd j ** 

(ee) Beh. (e) Sh. 

weard sb ward ward wod 

§m ' guard/ 9/ * guaidianship.' 
-weard -ward -ward -wed 

(bakward) O. (baskord) Jn. (ookird) Bch, (ookard) 8h awkward 

— (basked) etc ty. 

55 td-weardes towardes towards t(ew)ods 

(towardz) G. (touaerd) toward Pr. 

geard yerd yard Jaad 

— (win)iaBrd Xi. yerd:berd Ch — (a) O. 
beard berd beard bled 

{ee) Cp, Jn. (e) Pr etc. (ee) Ld, Bdi. (e) Sk. 

hearpe harpe harp haap 

soearp tsharrp sharp Jaap 

60 wearp warp warp wop 

' stamen.' 
tvarpa warpen warp wop 

' throw.' OS weorpan * throw.' 
alu ale ale eil 

ffen. alop. 
bryd-alu tbridale bridal braidl 

aler alleme alder older 

air later, selren adj.— from the OE adj ; cp linden. 
65 ^sal en sale sale sell 

sniAl smal small smol 

SO8BI yb tshall shall Jml 

Boeal WS. Bceal, seal Ra. — sal North.^ GE; salle TM; orig. a weak form. 
ssel Jy.— (shal, au) Sm. (0) JFk. (00) Cp. (») Mff. (Joolt) Bch, (J»lt) 
Sh shalt. 
scalu shale scale skeil 

• husk • — also scale by injl. of Fr escale. 
scalu soole soale(s) skeil 

' balance '^—Prompt. ; infi. of 01 skill. 
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•t»l-wir]>8 stalewurjie 
< Beryiceable *— staIwor|> later. 


stalwart 


tstolwet 


70 tval-hnot walnote 
(woolnwt) Beh, Sh, 


walnut 


wo(l)net 


hwal whal 


whale 


wheil 


— qual : withal, hwel : wel Sv. pi fwhaUe North., TM, 




fal(o)d tfald 


(sheep)fold 


fould 


n^hte-gale nihtegale 


nightingale 


naitiijgeil 


talu tt&le 


tale 


teil 


* enumeration ' (tccal) Cjf. 






75 daBl td&le 


dale 


tdeU 


aU taU 


aU 


01 


awl. all JffF(7. 






haU 8f haUe 


hall 


hoi 


BtaU tstaU 


staU 


stol 


'standing.' 






wall twall 


wall 


wol 


wawl 8b. 






80 fiEOlan tflaUenn 


fiOl 


fbl 


mKwl EVg. faullW. 






tceallian oallen 


call 


kol 


Grein; Itite. 01 kalla caul Sb. 






galla tgaUe 


gall 


gol 


gallede galled 


gaUed 


gold 


'galled^ (f/Aof*e*). 






I tall8(e) as 
— (e)al8wa. al8(e) i(?. alflCw)o, ase ^^ a»(e) (alae) Ji2. 
'also* Ch. 


olsou 
mat 

ahNotih. tals 


fills tfalls 


fUse 


fols 


late; from Lat. or Fr. 






85 salu salwe 


sallow 


8»l0U 


ffen. salwes. 






swalwe Bwalwe 


swallow 


swolou 


(8w»lu) Pr, (ewooloo) Bch. 


(swoloo) Sh. 




walwian walwen 


wallow 


wolou 


(wwloo) Fr, Bch. (woloo) 8h. 






£alu fialwe 


iUlow 


flaalou 


' pale ' ; ffen. fid wee. 






malwe malwe 


mallow 


malou 


90 oalu calwe 


callow 


k»lou 


gen. calwes. 






half thallf 


half 


haaf 



(hoolf, hoof, hoopeni) G. (hoof) Cp, /». (haeaBpeni) half^ienny Jn. 

(hiesepd» halfpennyworth Ld. (hsesef, heepini) Bch. (hsesef, heepeni) 
ij'A— (^heipni, httlpin) halfpenny, Halpin. 
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salvon salve amir 

(88B»v) Pr, Bch, (iaov) Cp, Jn, EO. (wlv) 8h— older (eaav). 

oalf toaUf oalf kaaf 

caulfe Td. (kaulf) BU. (koof) Cp, Jn, (ke«f) Bch, Sh, 

tkalfl — oalf kaaf 

•calf of leg.* 
95 healfter halter halter holtar 

ea» » I WS—heldn Horn, heltlr, halter Prompt, 
ttknesse tallmeaa alma aanui 

— almus Norih. ; firom 01 ^linusa — (ootnz) Jn, (8B»lmz) B6h. (sBemz) Sh* 
halm halm ha(u)lm horn 

owalm owalm qualm fkwom 

'death/ 'destruction/ 

staloian atalken stalk stok 

100 waloan walken walk wok 

«roir (woolk, wook, walke)>) G. (wook, walk) W. (wook) Op, Jn, 

Bch, 8h. 
oealo o(h)alk ohalk t/ok 

>-^lialk Wid, chalke, calke Prompt, ch poirdt to Kt; ep under cald — 
(tjook) G. 

bale balke baulk 

' poroa ' WGl. halcan * heaps.' 01 balk ' beam.' 
salh salwe 

'willow.' 
galsa 



sallow 

gallow(s) 

tallow 

halt 

salt 



bok 
s«lou 

gttlOUS 

t»lou 

holt 

solt 

molt 

ould 



galwe 

(galas) SS, Bch, Sh. 

105 tolg taluh 

'dye' — Prompt, 
halt adj thallt 

{00) Ld, 

salt tsallt 

(a) Sm. (00) Q, Pr, Cp, Bch, Sh. 

malt malt malt 

(malt) Gi. (po)Ld, 

aid tald old 

owld HVg, (oould) O, (odd, ould) W. (ould) Pr. (oould) Jn. 

{00) Ld, 

lie alder-mann tallderrmaxm alderman oldemen 

haldan thaldenn hold hould 

howld IfF^. (oou) O. (ou) Pr,Cp. (hould, «phould) ^cA. (00) 5A. 

salde prt tsalde sold sould 

(oou) BU, (ou, 00) W, (ou) Cp, (ou) Bch. (00) SL 

fialdan fblden fold fould 

cald tkald oold kould 

— chald, chold KS—(ou, oou) 8m, (oou) 0, (00. ou) JF, (ou) Pr, Cp. 
(ou) Bch. (00) Sh. 
iiStaldeprt ttalde told tould 
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bald tbald bold boidd 

(on) 8m. (oou) G, (00, ou) W. (ou) Cp. (oou) Jn. (00) Ld, 8h, 

(ou) Bch, 

hra]>or cp ra)>er rather raaVer 

(raaCer) (^— r^r (reiCar). 

:i9]>sf — lathe leit$ 

hwfld]>8r iwhe]>]>r whether wheVer 

SB, e Mu. — ^we'Ser (wa]>er) Lay wheder TM ; weler Aud, are weak for mi, 

120 ttopxa smf fSEulme fathom fiBVem 

— also fedme. ye^me Lay, fathom : com TM. — (fbdam) Ld, Bch, 
(fte^am) Sh. 

oweeip prt towa]>]> quoth tkwou]> 

— cwe« AR. qiiotJ Jul. cod (coth) CJf. qua», quad GE, quod PPZ, 
C%— (ko» rd (kwo» G^. (koo))) Jn, Sh, (kwo))) jPcA. 

pas]) pa]> path paa]> 

(8B«) Cp, Bch, 8h. 

hsB!p 6n tba]>]> bath baa)> 

(b«» bath, {hsMB\f) Bath X^. (se) ^cA. (aese) /SA. 

ba]>iaii ba)>8n bathe beit$ 

125 j:ba)>a8k basken baak baaak 

' bathe oneself.' 

^ma)>k ma]>ek mawk(i8h) mokij' 

* maggot* — later ma(u)k. 

haBsel hasel hazel heM 

wsM twass was woz 

(was) Sm, Ht. (waz) G, (o) Cp, Ld, Sh. (00) Belt, 

grsBB tgress- grass graas 

WS gsera, pi grasu. gera Da. gnes- Bu. — gras, gwea Lay, gresess pi 0, 

gross, griss North, gers Ay, 01 gras, ODan. grfs — (a) G^. (gittsopar) 
Jn. (8b) M ^cA, iS/i. 



130 grasian 


grasen 


graze 


greiz 


gl»s 


glas 


glass 


glaas 


— e AR, Ay. 








— 


— 


glazier 


gleijar 


{5)Ld- 








brsBs 


bras 


brass 


braas 


— eAB^Ay. 








brasen 


tbrasenn 


brazen 


breizn 


'of brass; 'bold. 


1 






135 blsse 


blase 


blaze 


bleiz 


* torch.' 








assa 


tasse 


ass 


aas 


(as) Bll. 


(»s) Bch, Sh. 






masse 


tmesse 


mass 


m»s 



— tmes(se) North, -fmeeae Ch, tma8(se) AllP, Aud.—ia, e) Sm. (a) Bll, 
»8C ash ash mj 

the tree — asche, esche Prompt. — aishe, aiss Sb. 
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asoe taeskess a8h(e8) aej 

— askes North., AUP. asBhen (aivhen) Ch, aisohe TFtcL— asshM Td, a 
8m, ai Sb. 

140 trask rash rash raej* 

hlABt last last laast 

* load ' — e Prompt. 

Wttscan twasshenn wash woj 

— weflse A^, weah TM. waiKhen TTt c2.— waias Sb, (o) Mg, Ld, 8k. 
(00) Bch. 

fl»8oe — flask flaask 

flaxe late. 

m»so — mash m»J 

luazwyrt 2a^«— (miij) meash f 0. (ae) C/), Bch, 8L 

145 w»Btm twasstme waist "weist 

* growth ' — e Ld, Lay. 

fBst tiSBbsst fiEUit &ast 

— K, e, a Lay. a, e North, e AUP. 

fastan tfieisstenn fast fiiast 

fBStenlan ffesstnenn fiGusten fieuum 

— « Jul., i4//P, tHf. OJ festa • fasten '— (faesn) Jn, Sh. (fewtn) Beh. 

miBst mast mast maast 

'ofabip/ 

m»8t mast mast maast 

Bwina m. 
150 }kasta oasten oast kaast 

— k eaten (ea) AR. casten (keasten) Jul. keaie Ay. kest prt: fayrest 
MU. e, a CM. caat : laat, kest : rest TM. fa. fe BBC. a -fHarl., 
Aud. e ^MP. fa Ck- (a) O. (arae) Cp. 

oastel tkasstell castle kaasi 

'village.' 'caatle' Chr. 1052. A Wincknter charter of 931 has "Sara 
stanceastla as a boundary — {ktsal) Ld, 8h. — (kaeatl) Bch. 

bflBst bast bast bflBst 

»8pe aspe aspen adspin 

— in aspen leef (CA) aspen is an adj ; ep linden. (aspin) Q. 

(aespan) Jn. 

hflsspe haspe hasp haasp 

155 wflBsp waspe wasp wosp 

wipfs Cp, waeps ^f. waeps, weaps, waesp Wgl (a) G. (oo; Beh. («) 8h 

— wops vg. 

awel awel awl ol 

also £l — eawles Kaih. owel ON^ pointing to OE ftwel. foules Ch. el, 
p^aulesili^. al(le) Wicl. 

clawu tclawwess claw klo 

clea VP — clawe pi ON. duuen pi Ay, claw, de Prompt, clawe, de 
PTic/.— (au) Sm. 

thabban fhabbenn have ha»T 

ha& imper. — habben, hauen inf. JW— (haav) Sb. (hav) BU. 
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tbe-habban 


behaven 


behave 


biheiv 


' enclose.* 








160 jihgfh 8f 


havene 


haven 


heivn 


— biBYeDe, hafene Lay. 


« 




hafoo 


bavek 


hawk 


hok 


— hauk Ch, 








hr»fh 


raven 


raven 


reivn 


IWS hwrnm. 








JBlafra 


slaveren 


Blaver 


slflBver 


Bcafiin 


shaven 


shave 


Jelv 


165 Btof 


tstaff 


staff 


staaf 


(a)^in. 


(») Bch, Sh. 






BtaflEUEl pi 


tstafess 


staves 


steivB 


wafian 


waven 


wave 


weiv 


Jvafra 


waveren 


waver 


weivar 


nafti 


nave 


nave 


neiv 


170 nafola 


nav(e)le 


navel 


neivl 


— noule Beit, 








nafo-g&r 


nauger 


auger 


oger 


— aUo navegor. 








cef 


tchaff 


chaff 


t/aaf 


ceaf, pi c(e)afu WS (») Bch, Sh. 




c»fer 


cheaffer 


(eook)ohafer 


t/eifar 



krelv 



175 



ceafor WS—Trevisa. 
j:craflan craven crave 

uncrafid Laws of jE/r, 01 krafa ' demand ' BhH, kr^fja rb. 
j:krafla craulen crawl krol 

cnaiiei knave knave neiv 

Sciwt. Generally cnapa, * boy.' Neither cnapa nor cnafa in Da. and Bu. 
— knape 0, knave Lay., \T1v. knafe MS. p, v GE* 

gttf prt tjaff, gaff gave 

eaF»— gef^iZ. gaf TTiVZ. yafily. yafrstafCA. 
gef : )»f ^/IP— (gav, gon) harhare Cp—{gvr) vg. 



geiv 
^i North , QE, TM. 



180 



Jgrpfsf 


grave 


grave 


OE gnef em. 






hiBf]> vb 


f +hafe])}> 
1 ha]) 


hath 
has 


hsefe'S, haefis Du. 


haBf> i2«.-havi8 (has) Cjif. 


iBfter 


taflterr 


after 


r»fter 


rafter 


rafter 


-^Ay. 






SCAft 


schaft 


shaft 


crsift 


tcraflft 


craft 


-e^y. 






gedaft 


tdaffte 


deft 



he> Ay. 



greiv 

th»)> 
hasa 
hath Ch. 
aafter 
raafter 

Jaaft 
kraaft 

deft 



* gentle/ * suitable ' — defte Bet^t. 
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185 hafde prt thaflOa had 

^h»fde, hefde, bafde, hadde, haued Id, hefde A'R, hefde, bened« 
(aHde) Lay, hadde-.tladde 0^. haaid (had) CM\ alwa^ monotyU. 
hedde ily. bade : glade ilZfP. beaede, aaede, badde GJ^. fhadde, 
thAde Ch. haide : saide ( - h»file : Hegde) TM. 

anoor anker anchor »x)ker 

— — tf^. by Lai. •nc(h)ojra. 

h»X|k 

r»x)k 

lex|k 
)>adX|k 

8»X|k 
/»X|k 

/r«i|k 

0t«i)k 
kr»x|k 
Jn cranofitapf— Prom/)/. 

drano prt tdranno drank dradX|k 

}banki tbannkesspl bank boxjk 

01 bakki • bank of river/ • ridge/ 

}angr tanngrenn vb anger »X|ger 

'grief/ 
200 angel angel angle vb »ngl 

•hook/ 
hangian hangen hang h»i| 

tnir, hCn tr — hongien Lay., A R. hongi Ay. hing Norfh. 
lang tlang long lox) 

o VP, Dif., 12«. o, a eWS. a iJT;?— lannge arft? 0. % Ld, o Lay., 
AR, Be*f., Ch. o, a Ay. a North, luncr nrft> J/«rf. — (logger) recHm 
(loi)»r) Tr.--(l«eq, leiq) Lang, Laing are North, and Sc.formt. 



anoldow 


ancle 


ande 


— aiw anclowe. 






thanki 


hanke 


hank 


< hasp,* ' clasp/ 






rano adj 


tranno 


rank 


* proud/ 








lank 


lank 


]>3uioian 


t]>annkenn 


thank 


sano prt 


sank 


sank 


soanoa 




shank 


Borano prt 




shrank 


195 Btanc prt 


tstanno 


stank 


crane 


oranke 


crank 



ge]>rang sn )>rang throng 

}>wang t)>wang thong 

— thwong Wicl., TM. thong alto. 

205 sang sb tsang song 

— zang, o Ay. song : slong prt Ch. song : emong TM, 
sang prt sang 

— sang : emang TM. soong : stroong Ch . 



tstrang strong 

tsprang sprang 

"twrang wrong 
— mid wrange s& I<J— wronnge TJ, 

{t(a)mang among 

amanges amongst 



Strang 
sprang prt 
Jvrang 



210 on-gemang 



frox) 

}>OX| 
SOI| 
SttX) 

stroi) 

spr»x| 

roi) 

emai| 
emaijst 
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inmong Du. — enmaDg Ld, omang, (a)maiigi8, mang North, among 
ARf Best., Harl, amexiges KJ3. amaxig Ay. emong:a song TM 

— (0)(?. {VL)Bt, 

mangere mangere -monger mai|gar 

tecmg — gang gadZ) 

a Scand. form which dispiaeed the OE g^nge ' troop.* OS gang had only 
the sense of * going/ * gait ' etc, 

tang(e) 
Jbanga 
215 hsnep 

also henep. 
lane lane 

BlickL Horn. — alto o — (««o) Cp, 
]>anon }>ennes 



tange 


tongs 


tOX|2 


— 


bang 


b»z| 


hemp 


hemp 


hemp 



lane 



thence 



lein 



Sens 



— ]>anon, ))e(o)nen Ld, ])anene, >(e)onene, >(e)onne, )»enne Lay, ])on* 
ne : monne ON, ])eonne Kaih, jMuines Ay, tbennes Ch. ihine MM, anal, 
of heonon. 

swan swan swan swon 
(do) Bch, (o) Sh. 



wanien 



wein 



whence 
hwannes Ay. 



whens 
i^-hennes Ch, 

vein 



anal. 



wanian 

{ee) Cp. 

220 hwanon whennes 

— hwanene, o Lay, hweon(e)ne Jul. 
o/* heonon — (i) Mg, 

fana vane vane 

• banner '— CA. fane Prompt. — (faan) • weathercock * 8m. 
menu mane mane meln 

(efio) Cp. 

manig tmani(g) many meni 

o Dtt., Ru, a, »y e IW8 — moni Lay., AR. mony AIIP, Aud. mani Ay., 
North, many Ch, also meni ; anal, of Snig (I) — (a) 0, (e) C. (msDne) 
sometimes Jn. (8ese) Xd. (») Beh. (e) Sh. 

oran cran(e) crane krein 

— cron Lay, crane %T\fl. of Scand. trani? 

gienit 

tbeln 

rsBnsak 

sp»n 

span 

twon 

flBBn 

mon 
luen 
luen 



225 ganot 


gante 


gannet 


— Prompi. 






bana 


bane 


bane 


^rannsaka 


ransaken 


ransack 


spann prt 


span 


span 


spannan 


spannen 


span 


230 wann adj 


wan 


wan 


(«) Bch, Sh. 






fiBknn 


fftn 


&n 


- < winnowing-fan/ 






•mf^TiTi 




man 


^^i^Tiii vb 


toann 


can 


canne 


canne 


can 
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235 be-gann prt 
tannlan 



tbigann 
tannen 



began 
tan 



bigra 
ten 



panne panne pan pcan 

gebann (i)ban ban bam 

an-fllt(e) anvelt anvU 9nvil 

— anefelt, ftnefeld, anfeeld JFicL also anvylt. 
240 antefh antem anthem »n]>ini 

(>,t)Lrf. 

^vanta wanten want wont 

— wontin /ui.— (00) Beh. (o) 8h. 

and tannd and asnd 

—ant Marg,, Lay. an Lay., OE, Jy.— an(d) Td. (sBn) Zd. 
and-8waru tanndsware answer aanser 

ondiuere aec. Du,, andsuari Ru, andiiwaiian, -orian r6 WS, ondBweorian 
VP. o, e Du, a, ae, eo Mu, — anndswero also 0. 8Bn(d)iwere, en- Xay. 
auDBwere Wid. — (answer) non (aunsuer) 6r. (enaer) Cp etc, 

band than(n)d hand h«Mid 

— o Lay., AR, GE, a, o Ay. a North. 00 Wicl. o. a CA— a, o Td. 

(haaniiem) ' haudsome * Jn — (haansam). 

245 handel fhanndlennvb handle handl 
Ch»nl) Jn. 



250 



255 



260 



land 


tland 


land 


land 


— oa Prod. 


0(0) ffic/.— londe Td. 


(») Cp. (Isenlord) 


< landlord' /»— 


(luenb.l). 








sand 


taand 


sand 


snnd 


Btandan 




stand 


stand 


strand 


tstrand 


strand 


stmnd 


tv9nd 


twand 




wond 


{tB)B€h 


. (0) Sh. 






wandrlan 


wandrien 


wander 


wonder 


(woondir) 5c*. (wondar) 5». 






candel 


oandel 


J candle 

\ cannel(ooal) 


kendl 






knnl 


(k»nl)« 


candle * Jn. 






gandra 


gandre 


gander 


gander 


bandsn 


tbandesB pi 


bond 


bond 


— bande pi Ld. boondis Wid. 






brand 


brand 


brand 


brand 




hamer 


hammer 


hamer 


lama adj 


lame 


lame 


lelm 


tsami 


tsame 


same 


selm 


Bcamu 




shame 


/eim 


Btamrian 


stameren 


stammer 


stamer 


firam 


fram 


firom 


from 


a Ep., IWS. 


Dtt., iu.— a Ld. Kath., fHr, A^. 0, (a) Lay. 0, a O. 


nama 


tn&me 


name 


neim 



(e«e) Cp. 
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gamen 

— gomen Lay.., AR, 
hamm ef 
265 ramm 

swamni prt 

(a) Q, 

crammlan 



gamen gaone geim 

geme, pi gemeneB Ay, tgSme Ch, gam TM, 

hamme ham hsm 

iramm ram 

swam swam 
(se) Beh, 8h. 

orammlen oram knem 



raua 



stamp 
kmmp 
Imm. 



— creinmin Prompt. 
"^stampian stampen stamp 

pil-stampe ' pestle/ 
*cramp cramps cramp 

crompebt, * folialis/ JFOl 
270 lamb tlamb lamb 

lambe Td. (lam) 0. 

wainb sf twambe womb 

— wombe Lay., AB, Ay., AllP, Ch. wambe North. 
—(womb) Sm. (wuum) Bt, Cp, Beh, 8h. (uum) Jn. 

oamb tcamb comb 

(koom) G. (kuum) Jn, SO. (koom) Bch, Sh, 

acan aken ache elk 

(aatj) Btdl. (bedaatf) Q. (tesk) vb Pr. (eek) Bch, Sh. sbsL «ce, MS 
eche. Mn ache, which wcu formerly pro», (eitj), it a blending of 
and ^ae. 

aker acre 

275 seem sn akem acorn 

injl. of corn— (8B«k9ni) Cp. 

rake rake reik 

lak(k)en vb lack ladk 



ecer 
seem sn 

— acorn Ch. 
race 
:iak 

* defective.' 
lacu 



wame : came CM 
(woom) Dyohe, 

koum 



eikar 
eikon 



280 



lak(e) lake leik 
Wore, charter of 944— lak /rom Fr lac. 
]>8Bc ]>ak thatch ]>«t/ 
blending o/>ak and the vb ^eochen from 0^>^ocan. 



285 



sacu 


tsake 


sake 


seik 


*Btrife/ OlBgk' 


'sake.* 






jrannsaka 


ransaken 


ransack 


rsBnsfldk 


slac 


slak 


slack 


SlAk 


slacian 


slaken 


slake 


sleik 


'grow slack.' 








snaca 




snake 


sneik 


scacan 


shaken 


shake 


Jeik 


sceacol 


scakel 


shackle 


/•kl 


stacu 


stake 


stake 


steik 


sprsBC prt 


tspaoo 


r spake 
I spoke 


tspeik 
spouk 



spoke by anal, ofpte sprocen. 

U 2 
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on-wacan waken wake weik 

290 &-wadonian twaoonenn waken weiken 

twlaeu leuke luke(warm) luwkwom 

— wlech Jfd, lake Lay. Ibeuo Ay, blending of wUca * lukewum ' and 

gehlSow ' Bunnj/ ' warm.' 

;flaki flake flake fleik 

(e»)Cp. 

naood fnakedd naked neikid 

maoian tmakenn make meik 

— imper, xnaoc 0, 

295 maoode prt tmakedd made meid 

— makede Ld, Lay,, AR. nuMle : brfid PC, maden ply imaked pie K8. 
maAe, ymad Ay. made (aa), ymaad Ch. 

tkaka cake cake keik 

cracian craken crack kr»k 

'reiouiid* (kraakt) 'Bplit' G. 

owacian cwaken quake kweik 

ttaoan ft&kenn take teik 

Ckran. 107a. ic betcBce (inaequor ferae) in u£\f. Coll. about 1000. 01 



bake 


beik 


brake 


tbreik 


broke 


brouk 


black 


bladk 


latch fib 


l»t/ 



300 base tbaco back bflBk 

— o baoch -: on bsBo adv 0. 
bacan tbakenn 

bradc prt tbraoc 

bl8»c blak 

gelsccan tlacchenn 

* seize '— Litche »5 Prompt. 
305 sflBco sak sack 

I ITS sacc—eek North., AUP, TM; 01 B^kk. fwkke Ch. 
wttcce tweoche watch wot/ 

—a CA— waitche Sb. (00, o) Cp. (o) EO, Ld, Sh. (00) Beh, 
mx. sf taxe axe »ka 

age iSft. (ake) G. 

»xl axel axle rnktl 

' shoulder.' aex = ' axle '— <n/f. of 01 gxull or Fr aiisel ?— (ekstri) ' axletree' 
Cp. 
w»xan twax(x)enn wax tw»ka 

— waxe : axe(e) Ch. a TM. (iwoxen) ptc Lay. 
310 wttx wax wax wttka 

e Trf. (ffi) Ld. 

fl»x flax flax fl»ka 

gessBh prt tsahh saw bo 

ea W8. ae VP. m Dit. », ea Ru.—aeih Lay., AR. saw North, sag 
GH. 805 AllP. 8y3 Aud. zes Ay. fsagh TM. i^ngh, -t^ay Ch. 
aaie, 813 Wicl— (sau) Sm. (boo) G, Cp. 

dre(a)hnlan — drain drein 
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tthta 

— eehte JW, Lay. 
rjf— (aixt) G. 

315 eahto]>a 



tehhte eight eit 

ahte (ea) Jul, eihto (ea) AR. e^te ^y. 
(seit) Pr. (ee, mm) Ld. 

tehhtexmde eighth 



a North., 



— eahtu])e, eihtu]>e AR, e^tende Ay. ahtand 
ASt^ AllP. ei^tith, ei^te Wiel—iaaxt) O. (c 

hleahtor lahter laughter 
(lauhter) Sm, (looter) Jn — (laaftjer) vg. 



eit]> 

North, egteude GE, 
9|)) Beh. (eetj)) Sh, 

laafter 
Bloter 



tslahtr slahter slaughter 

O/slatr. 
fBht prt fiaht fbught fbt 

—a North., AllP. faught CA— (fauht) Sm. (foot) /n. fought /rom pto 
fohten. 

mahte prt 
SB 7P, Dt«., -Rm. 
fi, u, o North. 
— inicht SVff. 



tmihhte 
ea, a, e eW8. 



320 Jdraht 



might malt 

i IWS^A Jul. a (i) Latf. i AR. 
moucte : douthe ( = dohte) Hv. +y, +a TM. myghte Ch, 
(moot, med) barbare Cp. 

draught ) 
draft J 
01 dratt (droot) Cp, Jn, EO. (droiBft) Ld. (drout) Bch. (drout) Sh. 



draht 



draaft 



Jagl tajhe 

OE ^jg^—aUo ejje 0. eie, SBie Ld. 
eigis, fage GE. feye, t»we RBC. 
aa) iSfft. (oou) G^. 

t9gpi sn awene 

* husks/ 
hagu]>om hawe)>om 

h«gl hail 

hegel VP. hagol IFiS— hajel (hawel) Xay. 
325 l»gpi-t tlajB lay 

(lai) G.— (leid) vg. 

tlagu lawe law 

late OE. from Scand. pi neut. *lagu {Oll^g) 
BU. (loou, looful) G. 

ut-laga ) 



awe o 

ei(5)e, »ie (eaye) Lay. aw North. 
awe Prompt., Ch — (au) Sm, (au, 



awn 

hawthorn 

hail 

bail Ch, 



on 



ho]>on 
hell 

lei 



at-lah 
sage 



utlawe 



sawe 



outlaw 



saw 



10 

• — (laau) Sm. 

autlo 
so 



(lauftil) 



sagu sawe saw so 
* saying.' 

330 slttgen ptc tslagenn slain fslein 

m, e Ep, 8B, e Pa*t. ss, a Or. a, e ^fc. e VP. m Du. m, a JBu.— 

slawen Lag,,'^Hv. s]agen:£Bgen GE. 8la(i)n North, islein AR, 
fdain, fslawe Ch. t«layn, i^wen RBC. 

tslSavb tsla slay tslei 

ilsegen pie dee Ck. 

snadgl snail snail sneU 
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Boaga Bhawe Bhaw t/o 

'wood.' 

twagian waggon wag wadg 

01 vftg» * wag/ vagga * cradle ' — Ay., Frwnpt. — (bb) Ld, 

w»gn twaj^n wain twein 

W8 w8d. 

335 toger tflassr fSair feer 

(fair, faair, fcier, fiuuer) Q. (feOT) Cp. (fieor, feear, feer) Jn 

fBgen &in fUn tfbin 

gnian i fwuien fiawn ft)n 

$fiagna j 

* rejoice *— fikinen Lay., North, au PPl, Ch, 
n»gl tna^lenn vb nail nell 

ni»g tmajg may met 

340 maga mawe maw tmo 

magen main main mein 

{ee) Cp. 

on-g«gn t(onn)jadn again 9ge(i)n 

on-g»gne8 tonnjadnesB against egenst 

oiigea(g)n bWS. onge(a)n IWS, oiigse(g)ii Dv., JRu. ongesBn />«. — 
e(a), eo, e Ld, 01, ea Lay. ai North., AUP, j*ey IJv. aye, ayens 
Kt. agon : on ( = an\ agen : ben ( = bSon), agein : rein GE. agayn : dlayn 
CA-— agaynst (ei) HVg. ageyiie, agaynst, ei, agenste Td. (again, agenst, 
against) G. (egen, egeen,gieinBt) Jn. (segeenst) Pr, (ffigaen) Ld. (egen) 
JBcA, M— (ogin) vg, 

gnagan gnawen firnaw no 

(nhoo) Ld. 

345 togl taU tail tell 

(ai) 8m. {ee) Cp. 

d»g tdagj day del 

pi daga»-— dsBgoB, daeiCg), deig, dai, pi dagas Ld. pi dajheas, da^en 0. 

del, dai pi dawea AR. day, pi dages, dales Ay. fdai, ilke. fdau North, 
dai, p{ deies BeH.—^y, dae ITFj/. (dai, daai, dee) G, (dsi) TT. 
(dee) Cp. 



d»geB-tage 


daioBie 


daisy 


deisi 


dagian 


dawen 


dawn 


don 


— later dawnen. 








dnuran 


r tdraghenn 
I draggen 


draw 


dro 


***""0*"" 


drag 


drag 


-—Sioed. dragga. 








paBgel 


payle 


paU 


peU 


'gillo'^i— Prompe. 






br»gen 


brain 


brain 


brein 


raggig 


ragge 


rag 


raBg 


raggie (setofa, k 


jtiger) Aldhgl. 






Boeaoga 


— 


shag 


Jieg 


'head of hair'- 


feax Wgl 
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tbaggi bagge bag 

355 smgde pi-t tses^de said 

■ede IWS. gd Du.y Ru.sBs{i)de Ld, leide Jul. 
Kt. Bayde, Beyde Ch — (ai, e) (?. (e, ee) Jn. 

mAgden tma^jdenn maid(en) 

IW8 msden maedyn HVg, 



»t prp 
hatlan 
tl»t adj 
late adv 

360 lator 
latost 



tatt 

th&texm 
lat ) 
late J 

later 



r tlate(ine)Bt 
\ tlattst 
(lffi8li)<la8UyV<i. 
t])att 



at 
hate 

late 

(latter 
\ later 

latest 

last 



that 



sat 



(UesMt) Cp, 

}>lBt 

ddat JF^,5J. 

s»t prt tsatt 

aJUo B^t— «eet : feet CA— sate Td. 
s»temes-deg tsaterrdagj Saturday 

also ■etresdffig — eeterdai (setendai) CM. 
365 tskata sf soate skate 

afiih, 
wster twaterr water 

(waater) Bll (00) Cp, Jn, Bch, SK. 

watol watel wattle 

— ^ (00) Cp. (o) Mg, Sh, (8b) Bch. 



b»g 
sed 

said Nareh, 

meid(n) 

»t 
heit 

leit 

later 
letter 
leitist 
laast 

fSmt 

sot 



8e(i)de 



stttedi 



skeit 



woter 



wotl 



hwaBt 


twhatt 


what 




whot 


(wset) better (wluet) Jn. (whot) Msfy Ld. 


(svmiBt) * somewhat * Jn. 


ftot 


tfatt 


vat 




vat 


—vetiiy. 










370 fr»twan 


fretted pic 


fret 




fret 


'adoni.' 










Jflat 


flat 


flat 




flast 


cradt Bn 


tkarrte 


oart 




kaat 


pi cratu. 










olatrian 


clatren 


oUtter 




kleter 


g»t sn 


tjcate, gate 


gate 




gelt 


geat pi gatu W8. », ea Du. < 


9a i?ii.— iateward Ld. 


get AH. yate 


North., AUP. 


yate, gate TM. 


gate Ch—iem) Cp. 




375 be-g»t prt 


tblgatt 


(begat 
(got 




bigttt 
got 


ea TFiS— begiet, 


beiet, beiet Ld. 


bi3eat Xay. 


bi^etili?. bigat:getarfv 


tbatna 


— 


batten 




tbtttn 


* improve.* 
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hmt 


hat 


hat 


hat 


hsBtos pi Lei, ffl. 








lAttBf 


labile 


lath 


laa)> 


—Prompt.— (}a,y) BU. {m) Beh. {mm) 8h. 






mattok 


mattook 


matek 


380 oatt(e) 


kat 


cat 


kat 


(»)C/>. 








gii»tt 


gnat 


gnat 


nat 


(nh»t)Xd. 








tattoo- 


tatered ptc 


tatter 


tater 


tsBttecon ^fcH, 


Olt^trur'rags.' 






prattig 


praU 


pretty 


pritl 


• cunning ' proti HVg. (e) Bt. 


(y)8h. 




adela 


adel(6y) 


addled 


adld 


filth '~<iidd1«d< 


W' 






385 adeae 


adae 


adae 


ads 


hladan 


laden 


lade 


leid 


hladel 


ladel 


ladle 


leidl 


sasd 


aad 


aad 


aasd 


<Mtut«d; 








sadol 


aadel 


aaddle 


aadl 


390 soadu 


Taohade 
I aohad(e)we 


ahadow 


Jeid 
Jadou 


aoeadwUn vb, dUo Kssd ' shade/ 






spade 


apade 


apade 


apeid 




waden 


wade 


weld 


teder 


tfederr 


father 


faaSer 


— fiMier Ch, TM 


— flMdyr HVg. a, 


aa Ch. (a, aa) Q. 


(WB) Wk. (00) 


Jn. {ImBStSit) Beh. (fi«B«er) 5A. 






m»dere 


niader 


madder 


mader 


395 oradol 


oradel 


cradle 


kreidl 


gsdrian 


tgaddrenn 


gather 


gaVer 


a W8. ea Dm,- 


-a Ld. e AR. a, (0) CA~gadre Td. 




»t) ^ 


ttogeddre 


together 


tegeVer 


» WS, e, ea 


^or^A.— togadere (e) Lay, e AB, TM. i Nortk., Ki. 


togidre (e) Ch 


. togedyr, together 


J«ci.— togedder, ih, 


, dth Td. 


glad 


tgladd 


glad 


glad 


badprt 


tbadd 


bade 


bad 


badera. 








400 blad sn 


blade 


blade 


bleid 


tgadd 


gad 


gadfly 


gadflal 


'goad/ 








apa 


ape 


ape 


eip 


tlape-winoe 


lappewinke 


lapwing 


lapwli) 
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405 



lapiaa 

Munbo.' 
sap 

— sep Ay. 
takapa 

OE soeppan. 
a0ep> Ay, 

Borapian 



l&p(p)en IaP 



sap 



sap 



ISBP 



8«p 



tshaponn shape Jeip 

ie, 7 W8 — Bh from OE, shippennd ib 0. Khuppinde AS. 
■hapen Ch — sbappes ib pi, Td. asiapp sb Sb. 



sohrapen 



sorapo 



— aho Bcrapen, by injl. of Scand, skrapa. 



stapol 
mapuldor 
410 Jgapa 
tapor 
papol-st&n 
«ppel 
thapp 

415 lappa 

hnappian 
oappe 

C»)Cp. 

tklappa 

OE dsppetang. 
tappe 
420 tappe 
tappet 

— tjrpet (e) Ck. 
trappe 
abbod 



stapel 

mapel 

gapen 

taper 

pobbel 

tappell 

hap 

lappe 

nappen 
cappe 

olappen 

tap(p)e 

tappe 

tipet 



staple 

maple 

gape 

tai>er 

pebble 

apple 

(ziil8)hap 
flap 
I lappet 

nap 

cap 

clap 

tape 

tap 

tipi>et 



skreip 

steipl 

meipl 

geip 

teiper 

pebl 

apl 

hap 

lap 

lapit 

nap 

kap 

klap 

teip 
tap 
tipit 



trappe trap trap 

abbed abbot abet 
—^Uo abbod, abbot^ the ItUter by inJl. of Lai. or OFr. 

{scab scab skab 

shab shabby Jabi 
if^. of Scand. : Swed. skabb. 

435 crabba orabbe crab krab 

tgabba gabben gab(ble) gab(l) 



Bceabb 



hire dat. 
jlW8—\LdyJul. 
CA-(hcr, i) Q. 

clrioe 



i. 

thire her 

i, e North., AUP. (huro) PPl. 



heer 
hir(e), bere:iwere 



tkirrke church tjeetj 

IW8 cyroe— chirohe Jul., Lay. cher(e)che Kt. kirke North., Bett., 
AUP. cherdie : werche, chirohe, ohorche, kerke:erke (^irk vb) Aud. 
chirche CA— toCi)ttrU Sb. (i), (u) vel (yy) 8m. (u) G. 
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beetj 



thvirfla whirlen whirl wheel 

{e)BlL (i) 6?. 

430 birce birohe birch 

— alto e, n, birke. 
hirde thirde (8hep)herd Jeped 

i,ie eWS.ylWS. eo VP. io Du. 10, eo i?«.— h(i)erde CA— «hepheerd 
Td. (Jepherd) 0. (Jepord), (kQuhaprd) Jn, (Jepird) Bch. (Jepard) 
oh, 

Bwilian swilen swill swil 

' wash.' aUo swillAn. 
tddl sn takill 

— Bchil, skil AR, Bcele, skele Ay. 
skylle PC. 

mil-d§aw mildeu mildew 

'nectar* — Prompt, meldew Wicl. 
435 ttilprp ttill til 

tUian tilien till 

dUe dil(l)e dill 

bile bile biU 

Xm ille ill 

— ioy., ON, GE, PC. Dlep^, adf) O. 
440 eoilling shilling shlUing 

etille tstille still 

willa twiUe will 

wile vh i woU Td. (wbI) harbare Cp. 

bill an bil bill 

•sword.' 
fylmBU 
445 seoloc 

seolcen, silcen atfj. 
miloe adj 
tgunde-Bwilge 

later grundeswylge. 
hUt(e) 
spildan 

Id FP. nOr.^Du. 
450 Wilde 
milde 
oild 

{91)0. 

oildru pi 



skill sldl 

skile (Hkil, skiU), uni>chill (sk) CM. 

mildjuw 

til 
til 
dil 
bil 
il 

stil 
wil 

(woont) wonH Ld — (wount). 
bU 



fyime film 

silk silk 

01 silki — seolke dot. Lay., AR. 



mylche 
gnmdeswilie 

hilt(e) 

spillen 

'destroy.' 

twilde 

tmilde 

tchild 

tehllldre 



milch 
groundsel 

hilt 
spill 

wild 
mild 
child 

children 



film 

sUk 
aUo Belk(e). 
mil/ 
graunsl 

hUt 
spil 

waild 
maild 
tJaUd 

tjuldren 



cild Q), VP, Pa$t., Or., Du. cild(ru) ^fcH. cildru iJ«.— children Jtd., 
Ay., Ch. childer NoHh., AUP, rjf--(tjilien) Jn^older (tfddrin). 

tgUdisn gilde guild gUd 

•tribute, feast, guild.' geld 'payment' 0^— ^eld, gilde 'tribute.' glide 
Lay., gyylde Prompt. • guild.' geldehalle (gilde-) • guildhall ' Ch. 
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455 smip smip emith Bxaip 

wi}> twi})]) with wit) 

wyth, without HVg. (wt», (w«)>) barbare Cp, 

wi]>ig wij)i withy witJi 

wi])^e * band.' 

fi]>6le fi]>ele fiddle fidl 

tkipBU tklde Md Md 

460 pi]>a P^l'v®) P^^^ P^]' 

•i^]>an t8i]>)>6nn since sins 

— Beo»eii, u Lay. zeJ)J)e Jy. 8i])(en), si^unes PP?. sithcn (syn, dthexiB) 

Ch. Bij)en, Ben £J9C sythen, nyn TM — syns BVg, 

smiype Bmi)>])e smithy sini'Si 

— alto ami^if from 01 smijiija through *8mi)>ige. 
is vb tiss is is 

yB, IB ni'g. y 55. (iz) G. 

his thiss his his 

hys, Mb SVg. 

465 risen ptc trisenn risen rizn 

]>is(s) ipiBB this tSis 

ddysHTg^Sb. 

— piae, peBe these tS^jz 

(Ciiz) O. 

gise yis yes Jes 

op neae *no.' iBe, ese l?tt. — ^yuB Lay. yea Shoreh., Cif—( jis, e) 5m. 
(jiia) Afjr. (ia) Jn, 



wisnian 


wisenen 


wiBen(ed) 


wisnd 


470 glysnian 


glis(se)nl6n 


glisten 


glim 


(gliBn)/j». 








■m^HR«.Tl 


tmissenn 


miss 


mis 


bliss sf 


tbUsse 


bliss 


blis 


blyssHF^. 








rise 


rische 


rush 


raj 


— u PPl, Prompt 


reaae Ay. 






fisc 


fish 


fish 


fij 


— fiaek 0, from Seand, fisk. 






475 miscian 


mixen 


mix 


miks 


—from '*'mixian. 








diso 


dish 


dish 


dij 


biscop 


bisshop 


bishop 


bijep 


— bi88cop Of from 


Scand. bisk up. 






yiBtel 


)>istel 


thisUe 


)48l 


thysti^ft. 








wistlian 


hwistlen 


whistle 


whisl 


later hwisUian &y 


anal, of hwlnan, hwiaprian — (whiatld) prt G. 


480 wrist sf 


wriste 


wrist 


rist 


(riabaend, rizbeen) wriatband Jn- 


— (rizbond). 
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miBt 


mist 


mist 


mist 


mifrtel-tftn 


— 


misttotoe 


misltou 


tin' twig '-HHi/y 


mistiL 






grisUa 


gristel 


gristle 


grisl 


twist 


twisten vb 


twist 


twist 


'rope/ 


■j'f-ri'UCi^ti^.J: 


f r . t/ »- 1 




485 distaf 


distaf 


distaff 


tdistaaf 


wlisp adj 


lispon vb 


lisp 


lisp 


hwisprlan 


whispren 


whisper 


whisper 


orlflp 


orisp 


orisp 


krisp 


'curly.h»irod/ 








lifbrsf 


Uvpe 


liver 


liver 


490 0ifB 


BiTO 


sieve 


siv 


cju9 8b. 








wilU 


wivil 


weevil 


wflvl 


— oIm wevil, 6y ana/. 0/ wefan ?— (w 


iivil) Bt 




olifsn 


clif 


cliff 


klif 


gtf 


t(5)iir 


if 


if 


iFP. i,ei>tt. 


ll?tt.~3ef JttZ. yet£t. if(yiOC*. 




driiSni ptc 


tdriibnn 


driven 


drivn 


496 thrift Bf 


Jnrfft 


thrift 


J>rlft 


siftan 


siften 


sift 


sift 


swift 


tswifft 


swift 


swift 


tskifta 


tBhi£R»im 


shift 


Jte 


■oyfte CAnm. Laud 1046. 






Borift sf 


tBhrilfte 


shrift 


tjrift 


500 gift sf 


jifte 


gift 


gift 


gift (pretiam) Lawi of Ine ; 01 gift— yef>e Ay, 




tdriftsf 


drifte 


drift 


drift 


sinoan 


tainnkenn 


Rink 


sixjk 


slinoan 


solynoen 


slink 


Blii)k 


sorincan 


shrinken 


shrink 


jni|k 




tstixmkenn 


stink 


stii|k 


winoe 


wynohe 


winoh 


win/ 




winken 


wink 


wigk 


i8b. 








wrinole 


wrlnkil 


wrinkle 


riijkl 


wTinklSb. 








flno 


flnoh 


finoh 


flnj 


(fin J) Pinch G. 








twinolen 


twinkle 


twiijkl 


twinkliSJ. 








drinoan 


tdrinnkenn 


drink 


drii|k 
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hrlng 


ring 


ring 


rm 


ring JTVg, 








(h)riiigan 


tringenn 


ring 


rig 


iSb. 








J,ing 


thing 


thing 


J>ii, 


thing fly<7— (nafin) nothing vg. 






515 Bingan 


tsingenn 


sing 


Sil) 


iSb, 








swingan 


Bwingen 


swing 


swix) 


Btingan 


tstingenn 


sting 


still 


springan 


tspringenn 


spring 


sprig 


wringan 


wringen 


wring 


rig 


520 finger 


finger 


finger 


flgger 


oringan 


— 


cringe 


krinj 


— crenchen (crengen) Marg. — cringe 1 






a weak '^'cr^ngan. 








clingan 


clingen 


kling 


klig 


'wither.' 








bringan 


tbrinngenn 


bring 


brig 


i VP, IW8. e Da. 


,elKt, i, eJJii., 


c7ra-e Ay. 




in 


tinn, i 


in 


in 


— aUo ine /«/., Ay \ 


; from weak O^innan— yo HVg, 8b, 




525 linetwige 


— 


linnet 


linit 


sinu sf 


sinewe 


sinew 


siz^u 


WS. Beonu C7p— 6 Lay, eo Marg, 


e GE. i Pnmpt. 


i, e Wicl. 


Bcinu 


schine 


shin 


Jin 


spinel sf 


spindle 


spindle 


spindl 


(Bpinl)/n. 








tin 


tin 


tin 


tin 


530 inn adv, sb 


tinn 


in, inn 


in 


Jskinn 




skin 


skin 


scynnon Chr. 1075. 








spinnan 


spinnen 


spin 


spin 


gewinnan 


twinnenn 


win 


win 


wynning HVg 


'. wynn Sb. 






flTin sm 


finne 


fin 


fin 


535 cinn 


chin(ne) 


chin 


tj^ 


be-ginnan 


tbiginnenn 


begin 


bigin 


getwinn 


ttwinn adj 


twin 


twin 


binn sf 


binne 


bin 


bin 


winter 


twinnterr 


winter 


winter 


540 flint 


fllint 


flint 


flint 


minte 


minte 


mint 


mint 


hindsf 


hinde 


hind 


haind 


be-hindan 


tbihinndenn behind 


bihaind 
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hindren 


hinder 


hinder 


545 rind sf 




rind 


raind 


(win) Jn, 








lindBf 


Unde 


f linden 


tlindin 



lime laim 

linden adj — linde tne became linetree, whence in the j8M cent, lime- 
tree. 

Binder sindir cinder Binder 

oinder by eo^f. with Fr oendre. 

wind twlnd wind wind 

wvnde, wyndda Td, ^ Cl\ (oi) G. (©i) Cp. (wimnil) Sch. 

(waindmil) Sh, 

windan twinnde(olut) wind waind 

550 t^^d-AB windas windlass windlos 

' winding-beam' (windlies) Ld, (winlis) Bch. (winlee) 8h. 

^vind-^u^ windowe window windou 

' wind-eje ' — eie^urel (windohe) AH. windoge &E. wyndowe : ycmme 
Ch. 

windwian twinndwenn winnow winou 

flndan tfindenn find fednd 

grindan tgrindenn grind graind 

(greinaton) Jn — (graineten) grindstone, v^ (grinsten). 



bind 



baind 



555 bindan tbindenn 

ij Ck. (oi) G. 

blind tblind 

him thimm 

hym UVg. 

rima rime 

lim Bn tlimeas pi 

(lim) Sm. 

560 Boimerian shymeren 

tymriendea (cerulei gurgitis) BoGl, 
fnumol nimel 

< oapaz ' — infi, of vb niman ' take/ 
Bwimmaa swimmen 

grimm "fgrimm 

H4ttitw dim 

565 impa ympe 

'graft.' 
*climban tolimbenn 

dom prt Or, damben pri pi Chr 1070 (klaim) 0, 

timber ttimmbredd ptc timber * timber 

io tico, i I ai 

Bsegdig etc 2>ft.— ic, fi NoHh. hie jK;^. idi Jul^ AJR. fi, thee'oh : beech 
Ch-w, i HVg. ei Sb, (oi) non (ei) G. 

siool sikel sickle sikl 



blind 


blaind 


him 


him 


rim 


rim 


limb 


11m 


shimmer 


Jimer 






swim 


swim 


grim 


grim 


dim 


dim 


imp 


imp 



climb 



V^A^Im 
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570 stioe Btiche 


Btitoh 


stitj 


*Btitch(in8ide).' 






Btloian Btikien 


stick 


Rtik 


'pierce/ < adhere '— steke fast Td. 






g6Btrioen ptc striken 


strioken 


tstriken 


wice wiche 


wioh(elm) 


witj 


wiou twiike 


week 


wflk 


dUo wucu in IT/?— wike Lay. wuce Ld, woke Ay, 


wowke, wyke (e) 


CA-(ii) Bm, 






575 flcol fikel 


flokle 


flkl 


flioorian flikeren 


flicker 


fliker 


'flutter.' 






mioel tmikell 


much 


matf 



J IW8 by anal of lytel— mikel North,, Beat, GE, fHv, fRBC; fl^om 
Seand, mikil. muche(l) Jtd. much, mukel AllP. michal KS, moohe 
Ay, muche(l) (o) Ch. mekyl, moche Aud, mekylle, mych TM — (u) 
Sm, a. y 56— (mitjal) MitcheU. 



cicen 


chiken 


chicken 


tjikin 


cwio 


tcwico 


quick 


kwik 


IWS cucu. cucum {and cwicum) tdso in Past, 




580 ticia 


tike 


tick 


tik 


pic 


pich 


pitch 


Pitf 


prician 


priken 


prick 


prik 


prioel 


prikU 


prickle 


prikl 


liooian 


likken 


lick 


lik 


585 Jbikar 


biker 


beaker 


b^ker 


]>icoe 


)>ikke 


thick 


J,ik 


—kkft-om Seand. >ykk. 






sticca 


stikke 


stick 


stik 




f wioche 
Itwikke 


witch 


WitJ 




wicked 


wikid 


— wicci rsed ' 


' bad advice ' Xd 1 140 ; 


wikke in ' worthlefiB/ ' feeble ; ' infi. 


qf wSc? w 


yckede^y. fwikke, wikked CA. 




flicoe 


flioche 


flitch 


flitj 


590 giccan 


jicohen 


itch 


itj 


twiccian 


twiechen 


twitch 


twitj 


— the och pointi to ^twiccao. 






bicce 


bioohe 


bitch 


bit/ 


gesih)) sf 


tsihhte 


sight 


sait 


— isih-Se, siht Lay. 






be-twix 


bitwixe 


betwixt 


tbitwlkst 


i Ru, eoy u 


Poit. ylW8. 






595 wiht sf, sn 


•frwihht 


f wight 
(whit 


twait 
twhit 


gewihte sn 


twehhte 


weight 


weit 


—wiht Lay. 


wyste Ay. wyghte, 


weighte Ch, 


e dtie to tf(/7. of wegan 
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EO, Bck, Sk, 
dihtan 
pliht 
stifiTU 
600 Btigel Bf 
Frige-dag 
nigon 

— fninCJf. 
tt(o)gole 

—iisAGE. 
twig en 



(w»it) i>r. (w«t)Jf^. (ee,«8B)W. (ee) 



dihten dight tdait 

tplihht plight plait 

stie stye stai 

stile stUe sUil 

fridai Friday fraidi 

fnighenn nine nain 

neghen PC, ne^en Ay, neyn TM, nyn Ch. 

tile tile taU 

tejele Ay, 

twig(ge) twig twig 

twiggo, twicgopt Du, — twigge Prompt, tujg, tuyegges Ay. 
605 tliogan tUn lie lai 

'jaoere.* imper. lige— lien inf. Ld. We North, 1igge:brigge, flie JTv. 
+116 CA. flyeiBC. +ly, Ug TIT— (loi) (?--r^ (lei). 
dar-wioga erwigge earwig iewig 

hit +itt it it 

--W Ld, North, h\i AR, Kt, Ch—(yi)yi EYg, hyt, hit Tcf. 
)>ritig )witti{ thirty ]>eeti 

it Da, tt, t Ru., W8—^n\M Ld, Jul., CM. thritty Ch. thretti Wid,, 
Prompt, thirti Prompt, 

sliten ptc sliten slit slit 

610 smiten ptc smiten smitten smitn 

spitu spite spit spit 

* ▼eru ' — i, e Prompt, 

witan twltenn (to) wit tte wit 

writen ptc fwritenn written ritn 

writin Ck. (wriita) Bll, (writn) O. 



tcitelian 


tikelen 


tiokle 


tiki 


— CA. alto kitelinge. 






615 tglitra 


glit(t)eren 


glitter 


gUtex 


glsteriiui OB. 








Jdriten 


drit 


dirt 


deet 


(dart) a. 








bite 


tbite 


bit 


bit 


biten ptc 


biten 


bitten 


bitn 


biter 


tbitterr 


bitter 


biter 


t W8. t(t) VP. 


tt I>u., Bu,—ti Jul. t Kt, 




bitol 


bit(t)il 


beetle 


btitl 


<blatta'— a2«obeti). 






620 $hitta 


hitten 


hit 


hit 


*find'— Xai^. 








sittan 


tsittenn 


sit 


sit 


ty(8et). 








spittan 


spitten 


spit 


spit 
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gewitt 
fltt sf 



iwit 
fit 



wit 
fit 

hither 
(hi«er) O. (9) Mg, 
bedridden 



wit 
fit 

thitJer 
almost short (e) Ld, 
bedridn 



625 hider thiderr 

hydder Td, (Ji^er) Bt 

bed-rida bedrede 

also -reda bedreed CJk. 

riden ptc riden ridden ridn 

hUdsn lid Ud Ud 

)>ider t)>iderr thither tViSer 

— thider Ck—ihyder, thetber Td. almost ikort (e) Ld, 
630 sliden ptc sliden slid slid 

widwe twiddwe widow widou 

i, u WS — widewe.ii2. wydwe Ch. wodewe Ay, 
hwider hwider whither 



twhitJer 
u AR—(fi) Bit, Bt, 
Kwid 
kad 



i, y ;TK&— quider NoHh. i Kt, Ch, u (o) Lay, 

OWidu 1^^^^ ^^^ 

I tcilde oud 

hwitquidu Ep,, -cudu Cp— code (quide) WicL 'cud.' 
gidig gidi giddy gidi 

< insane.* i/ory? 
635 biden ptc — bid(den) bid(n) 

— bedenn ' commanded ' 0, beden (bode) Wicl, 
)>ridda t]>rid(d)e third )>eed 

Cirda Du.—^nd CM. thred PC, )>ryde AllP. thridde Ch. +tliiyd 
thyrd TM. tbred ^f«i.— thrid, tbyid Td. 

middel middel middle midl 

to-middes amiddes (a)mid8t (e)mid8t 

onmiddan — amidden, amidde(8) — in the mydd(e)B of Td, 



bid 

beed 

byrdrbetyde prt TM-^ 



biddan tbid(d)enn bid 
*P»y/ 

640 bridd tbridd bird 

birdas I>u.— fbrid North., Ch. bred And, 

brydd Td, (bird, burd) G, 

Blipor sliper slippery sliperi 

acip sn ship ship Jip 

gripe gripe grip grip 

lippa lippe lip lip 

645 Jklippa tclippenn clip klip 

ribbsn rib(be) rib rib 

tlibban tlibbenn live liv 

he leofa> W8, VP, Bu. lyfa> IWS. life|» Da. 



!>«., i^M.—liuen inf. Ld. he Ufe»> 0. 
god-Bibb tsibb adj gossip 

— goisib (p) Ch. 



pi Uf(i)gm> VP^ Kt, 
leues Aud.—leyiih Td. 



gosip 
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6 (eo). 

tae pe the Vi, 8e 

M, ]>e Dit.y 17m. ^ by anal, of ^om etc ddt HVgjSb. {e) ihort L'f. 

650 heorot hert hart haat 

luui£^. 

•wf rian tswerenn swear sweer 

(fonweep) Cp, (fopBeer) Jn, (seer, iweer) Ld. (iweer) Bch, 8h, 

Bmeru smere smear smier 

nnir(w)ftn vb — enwrenD v6 0. — (ii) Cp, Mg. 

soeran sheren shear Jler 

Bderan, y W8 {ee) Cp, {pin) shann Cp, 

spere spere spear spier 

(ee)(?. 

655 w^r em were wier wier 

twer-mdd wermod wormwood weemwud 

wfrian weren wear weer 

'weardothM' (ee) Cp, 

ff rian fbrien ferry feri 

' cany •—feri * ponto ' tb Prompt. {f^9k if * ferry ' OJ. 

mf re em mere mere tmler 

660 m^re sf mere mare meer 

— mere, mare Ch. 

te(o)ra tere tar taar 

8cipt(e)aro Leechd.—iet QE. tar TAf — (tser) Cp. 

teran teren tear teer 

(ee) Cp. 

teorian tiren tire taier 

eo, y IW8, eo Bu, — eo, i. 

peru pere pear peer 

665 bera bere bear beer 

(baar)JH. {vm) Mg, 

beran tberenn bear beer 

(ee) G, {ee) Cp, (ee) EO, Beh. 

Bteorra sterre star staar 

— iteorme from EScand, stjema. steme North., AUP, iRv, fBBC, 

stamjs : thatnyB T3f---Btarre Td. sierr Ck. (star) 0, 

feorr tfe(o)rr fer fkar 

m^rran marren mar maar 
— ^me(a)rreD Jul. mem, mired North, a AllP, And., TM — (a) 8m. 

6700^ Char j^l */••' 

^^ I «J« / edjaar 
' torn,* ' time *— ohearre, chere Jul, cherre AB, chaire inf; waire ( a wer 
adj) MH, fcliaren OE. cayre, fcharde prt AllP, 01 keyra. 

eorl teorl earl eel 

— eori, earl Ld; inf, ofScand. iarl (?)— (eerl, erl) O. (*«•!) Cp, (ee) Ld 
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ceorl toherl churl tjoel 

— cheorl Lay., AR. +cherl Ch, e, (u) PFL carl, chorl AllP. i WicL 
OIkarl— (u)5«. 

cfrlio carloo charlock tjaalek 

eor]>6 te(o)r]>6 earth ee)> 

— ur>e AUP. er]>liche, yer]>e ily.— yerth ^F^. (erj>) &. (eer» ^M. 
(^]')i (J^V) harhare Cp. (jer» pcM du hel mage Mg, (sb) Ld, 
675 heor)> her)> hearth haa)> 

(e) flt. (83) Cp. 

vreoTp twurr]> worth wee)> 

weorjj *6. u, y ITTA o Du. eo Ru. adj weor>, wierjw If 5, wyr|>d 
/7F"5. wor)>, wyr^e Du. wyr)>e iJw. — wur^ adj AM. wnr)) <idj Aoth. 
wor> *6, ac{; Kt — (u) Bll, 0, (peniir))) 'pennyworth* Jn. (uu, w) 
EOy Bch, iSA~(pene))). 

weor)>-8cipe twiirr]>shipe worship wee/ip 

— wur(C)8cipe 2W. worscip (i) CM. wor()))s8ipe -4y. — (wurfip) 0, EO. 
(«) Beh, Sh. 

Jgjpr]) ger]> g^i^rth gee]> 

)>er8oan t}>re8Bhenn < I P^^^I 

(e) Bll. (u) harhare Cp. 

680 ]>er8cold )>reBhwold threshold ]>reJoiild,-eld 

PaH. yrexwold, )nie-, )nreo-, ]>erxwold 2a<«r. 
ferso firesh firesh firej 

m^rsc mersh marsh maaj 

I^erstan tbresstenn burst beest 

— beorstan Ld. bresten fNorih., AUP, fCh ; from Stand, bresta. bersten 
AR. tbryst, tbreat, fbraat TM. 

Bweorfieui swerven swerve sweev 

* file, rub oflF* (swerv, a) O. 

685 steorfiau sterven starve staav 

* die of pestilence.* 

ceorfiEtn kerven carve kaav 

cerfblle chervelle chervil tJeevU 

eoman te(o)menn run ran 

rinnan 'coagulate.' eornan VP, Du. ie, i eW8. y IW8. rinna, f J 

— eornen AB. eornen, irnen, urnen Lay, yernen Ay. rin(ne) North. 

tryn TM. renne(n) Ld, iBest, iHv, AllP, And., ^^Ch. ninnande 

if^— runne Td. 

eomest emest earnest eenist 

(ee) a. {ee) Cp. {») Ld. 

690 leomlan flemenn leam leen 

(ee, e) G. (ee) Cp. (ae) Ld. (liettmii}) Bch. (Iwnii)) Fr. (lerniij^ 8h. 

(TOlsesernid) Bch, (vnleemd) Fr, (wilernid) Sh unlearned— (laan) vg. 

Sterne adj tstime stem steen 

ie, y F]S--8tume BOl. 8t(i)eme Ch. 
X 2 
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geomadj tse(o)Tn6xm yearn Jeen 

girnan v6— geomen, ieraen Id, yemen, jamen Tif— (jiirn) EO. (e) 

hch^ Sh. 

b^m an t berme bam baan 

« bf re-srn ' b«rley-hoaM.' ber^rn JDu.— heme : yerne Chr— (baam) BIL 
bepman intr ) j tb«niexm ) ^^ 

b«man tr J ( tbrennenn J 

»fi«r beornan VP, Du,, Ru. i(e) eW8; y nF8^90 Lay,, Marg, birne 
Som, brinnen Nwih,, fCA.. burne TM. The tram, and intr fortM 
are oonfuted in ME. Infl, of 01 brinna inlr and br^ona tran^, — burne, 
y, burnt, brent Td, (u) BU, 
trans, e VP — ^beman, » Ld, be(a)men Jul, brennen "fHv, AUP, Ck, 
brenne, brinne North, 

695 beorma tbemne barm baam 

•ine(a)roian nnirkeii amirk smeek 

weoro twerrk work week 

w(e)oro IW8, were VP, Du, we(o)rc, wsbfo Bu, — we(o)rc Ld. were 
(o) Lay. were Jul, werk iNorth., AllP, fHv, fCA, £8. work Ay, 
wark TM—00 Ck, (u) BU. (uu, «) EO, («) Bch, 8h, 

deoro derk dark daak 

—a, (o) Jul. a Marg, (dorok) Lay, (u) PPL e AllP. fe, i Ch. 
a Aud.y TM. also eo— a, e Td, 9 Ck. (a) G. 

beoroan berken bark baak 

700 beorht tbrihht bright brait 

-breht eW8. bryht IW8. berht VP, Du., Bu. brektum Da,. Bit.— 

briht Jul. Lricht KS. bright North., C^— bricht HVsf. 

h^rgian herjien harry th»ri 

— haer^ien, h«r(i)3en Lay. herhien Kath. heri, hared North, haryen, 
harewen Ch, 

t^rgan tarlen tarry t»ri 

'torment* — y IWS — terwin Prompt, terren 'provoke* Wicl, targi K8, 
ftarienCA. 
dweorg dwergh dwarf dwef 

— also dwerwe, dwerf— (dwoorf) Bch, 8h^tg (dwoft). 
beorg bergh barrow b«rou 

• mountain * — bcxbge (borewe) dat. Lay. 
705 b9r(i)ge berje berry beri 

heorte therrte heart haat 

— therte Ch, hert Aad. hart : quart T3f— herte Td. hart 8b, (le) Cp, 
Jn, EO, (eae) Bch, Sh. 

J)>vert av +J>werrt thwart Jywot 

— ouerthwart (-twert, -twart) Ch — (over>wart) BuU, (>«rt) Jn, 

•meortan amerten smart smaat 

heord sf heerde herd heed 

hoerd Td. 

710 Bweord fswerd sword sod 

eo, u IW8. o Da. eo Ba. — eo, e, (e) Lay. eo Xb, fo North,, Ay, e fUv, 
•fBBC, fCA— sweard.e) Td. (swuurd, u) Bt, (Bw«rd) Pr. (suurd) Cp. 
(aoord) Ld. 
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gf rd sf tjerrde yard Jaad 

Btelan stelen steal styi 

(ee) TT. 

wel twel(l) well wel 

— wele:fele v6 North, wel: del (-dsl) BBC. we(e)l:deel, wheel, fel 
pHCh, 

wela wele weal twijl 

(ee)Cp. 

Wflisc walsh Welsh welj 
w^UiUc Kt oh as prop, name, wyliao IWS—FPL wsbIsc, e ( wals) Lay. 
(wolJ)Wal8h. 

715 weoloo whelk whelk whelk 

tfelo-for feldefiaxe fleldfSEure ^Idfeer 

—Ck. fel(de)fare Prompt— {feldfeer) Cp. (fiUfiEwr) Jn. 

c^le tchdle ohiU tJU 
ie, y FS— chylled prt AllP. 

t]cJ9l kele keel kUl 

OE cgle — alto u. 

files elles else els 

720 elle(r)n 8n()) eller(ne) elder(tree) elder 
— eldyr, hyldyr, hiilerne tree Prompt. 

hf 11 sf thelle hell hel 

sfllan tseUenn sell sel 

e yP. e, ea Dm. e eWS. y ZTFS— eo, u Lay. u /m/., AB. e Kt. 
i, e Wiol. 

swellan swellen swell swel 

*sinellan smellen smell smel 
hondsmffillas ' alapas ' Du. smyllendum (crepantibus) BoGl — e, u, i. 

shell Jel 

spell spel 

well wel 

fell fel 

feU fel 

f quell kwel 



725 scfU sf 






shelle 


spell sn 






spel 


' story.* 








Wflle 






weUe 


feU 






fel 


*BklTl.' 








f<^llaa 






fellen 


730 cwfUaa 






towellenn 


*kiir— cwellenXay.,/ttZ. cuUen 
*kill' PPL tquelle, fkiUe hi 
qneller * homicida * 8m. 


gellan 






jeUen 


tfllan 






ttellenn 


beUe 






tbeUe 


*:dvf«a 






tdwellenn 


735 melu 






tmdle 



(kill kU 

ray., AB. quelle North, oulle 
Ch, rif— (mankweler) man- 



yell Jel 

tell tel 

beU bel 

dwell dwel 

meal m^I 

* finrina.' ffen. melwe« Sb implies (meel). 
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geolu jelw(e) yellow Jelou 
(J8b1o) Jn — (jaeldr) vg, 

{^ elf 

»lf elf { ^ ^ ^ 

\ oaf touf 

», e, y iTTO; aiw -elfen— t«lf CK-^-Mer tp^Uing of oaf U aulf; 01 5lf. 
(oof, oof) auf , awf Jn, 

self tsellf self self 

y IW8. eo VP, Du, e(o), y Bir.— eo Jtd. u ilfl. e(o), u, (i) Lay. 
e JK/, tCA— Belve, sUfe Td. 

aeolfor tsillfer silTer silver 

•o VP. 60, ioy gilofr, sylofr tflTi^. tolfer Du, sylfur i{u. — eilver, eylver 
Ld, eo ilA. 60, u Lay, i xVortA., iiZ/P, OE, Ch. Scand, silfr. 

740 BCflf shelfiB shelf Jelf 

* pinnacle * — Prompt, shelves pi Ch, 

twflf ttwellf(e) twelve twelv 

twelfe iubftantival — tweolf, twelve, twaslf Ld, twelf, eo, ea, se, a Lay. 
tweolf, tweolve AR, tuelf Ay, — (^twdmon))) * twelvemonih ' Bch, Sh, 

delfiEUi tdellfenn delve tdelv 

twflfta twelfte twelfth tweli]> 

fin sf elne ell el 

— aUo elle. 

745 elm elm elm elm 

helm helm helm(et) helmit 

helmet from Dutch (?) 

helma helme helm helm 

* clavuB.* 

Bwelo tswiUo such satj 

BwilcBB Ep., Bwelce Cp. swelce VP. e eWS. i, y IWS. e, » Dv, », 1 
Bu. — sai(,l)c Ld. swilk f North., fHv. swioh Kt. swulo (solch), such 
(o) Lay. swuch AH. swioh (such) Ch, sech, soch Aud. swilk, sich, 
such, tslyke {/r<m Seand. slik] Tlf— syts H Vg. (u) G.— (sitj) f>g. 

hwelo twhillo which whitj 

6 Ep,, VP, tW8. i, y IWS. e, » Dw. e, se, i, y Bm.— ouilo North, 
hwulc(h) Lay. hwuc(h) AR, which Kt, CA— (hwid^, hwitj) Ld, 

750 meol(o)o tmillo milk mjlk 

mUc VP, Du., UU.^e Ay. i Lay., t-&». iCh— older (milk). 
geoloa jolke yolk Jouk 

—al»o gelke-Hjelk) Mg, (jook) Cp,, 8h. («) Ld, (jolk) 5c*. 
belcettan belken belch belt/ 

ea j^feH, i iii., y 1*^^— FW., TM, 
seolh sele seal siUl 

pi sSolas. 

tswelgan fswollgheim swallow swolou 

prt swalh, pic swolgen — swelghen North. luel^en Ay. swelwin Prompt. 
Bwelwed (sualhid) BBC. swal^en Lay. iwoluwen AB, swolwen Ch — 
(swooloo) Bch, (swoloo) Sh, 

765 twel(i)g wilwe willow wilou 

wilige ' basket * — aleo weloghoi. 
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f^lg 


felwe 


(felly 
1 felloe 


fell 
felon 


bflg 


beU 


(bellows 
(belly 


belouB 
bell 


IB Ep, bel(i)g, byl(i)g ZFS'— bely 'belly' Frompt., 


Ch. often ball. 


beU(eB) 'bellows' 


AR. belyCA. 


bela (belw. bely) Wtel. al$o belowes. 


belgan 


belwen 


bellow 


belou 


•be angry.' 








smelt 


smelt 


smelt 


smelt 


760 felt 


felt 


felt 


felt 


spelt 


— 


spelt 


spelt 


meltan 


melten 


melt 


melt 


b^t 


belt(e) 


belt 


belt 


0/b«Ui. 








fldra cp 


teUdre 


elder 


elder 


765 ^destspl 


eldest 


eldest 


eldist 


seldon 


tseldenn 


seldom 


seldom 


-«elde Lay., AR, Ch. leldum GE. 


seldom PC, Prampt.-{Bu\dum) Bll. 


Boeld 


sheeld 


Shield 


/Uld 


ie, y W8, Bcildan vh ; ie, y TfS— e AB, Ay, e(e) Ch. 


e{i) North, also 


i; /rom vi? vh shildenn 0. i Lay, Ay^ QE, aUo a 


. e TM— (ii) a. 


gew^ldon 


tweldenn 


wield 


+w«ld 


(ii) G. (oi) /». 








feld 


tfeld 


field 


«jld 


— ee Ch. ey Tif— (ii) O, Cp, 






770 geldan 


tseldenn 


yield 


J«ld 


ie, y TTfi^-gimld, gield (yald, yeUd) 


North. ; 01 gjalda 


. gild Ju<f.-eild 


(/orield?)irF^. 


aiUd) &. (iUd) Hi, Jn, 




helpan 


thellpenn 


help 


help 


hwflp 


twhe(o)llp 


whelp 


whelp 


gelpan 


tjellpenn 


yelp 


Jelp 



'boast.' 
le]>er 

(e)(7. 

775 8WfJ)lan 

— Prompt, also e. 
sw9]>el 

— also swajnld ptc. 
:stf]>i stipe 

— Bte>i PC. styth : Hmytb Ch. 
we]>er we]>er 

* sheep ' — wedir Prompt. 
fe]>er sf fe]>er(e) 

780 neo)>or ne]>er 

(neetSer) Jn. 



leper leather leSer 

swa]>in swathe tsweiC 

swe]>len swaddle swodl 

swedylle : medylle ( » middel) TM. 

Stithy tsUtSi 

wether weCer 

feather fetSer 

nether tnetSer 
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ben6o]>an 

(biinee»)5«. 

be-owe)>an 

W68(u)le 

besma 

(biium) Mg, 

785 pi(o)fle 

pi piosan. 



tblne)>6nn beneath 
(bine))) (7. (bineelS) Pr. 
beowe]>en bequeath 
wesele weasel 

besme besom 



pese 



pease 



binU]> 

bikwU]> 

w^sl 

tbysem 

kres 

Gene, csene IWS — kene, tker§ CA (krijsiz) t>^. 

r^ sf treeste rest rest 

reeit Td, 

sweoster tsussterr sister sister 

■woetor Or. iwuitor, swyster IW8. sCw'joester JH, iwuster, n i2«. — 
B(w)a8ter lA. suster (o) Lay. suster ^12. loeter ^y. luiter, fo CA. 
■later North., OE, TM, Prompt—u, j Td. 

west 



twesst 

weeat Td. 

790 nest nest nest nest 
oest sf oheste ohest tjest 
ie,yWS—k\9te North, -YHv. kysbe AllP ; 01 ktnU, fcheste C%. 
gest jeest yeast J^st 
(ii)5m. (jiiit, list) /»/ (jegt) Beh. 

g^st tgesst(hus) guest gest 

gesthus VP, JBfcK. ie, y WS. e in J^<?. /rom Beand, g^ai— gest Ld. 
giat (ea) AR. the gfrom Scand. — geat Td, 

geostran-d»g ^isterdai yesterday Jestedi 

ie, y fTiS— 3ur8tendai (o), jeratendai Zay.— (iaterdee) Jn, 
795 eowu sf ewe ewe Juw 

(jeu) Ht. (eeu) G. (yy) Bll, (eu) Bt, Pr. (juu) Ld. 

str^wian tstrawenn strew struw 

eeWS. eo jSfcII'-%ixeweji North. 
C%— Btrawe Td. (eu) Sm. (00) &. 

efes sf evese eaves 

— eouese Lay. oueae Best. 

e&n tefenn even 

(iivn) O. (iiven) Pr. 

on efen onefent anent 

— onont Jul. also anent(i8). 

800 ftete evete newt 

— later ewte— a newt /rom an ewt. 

th^bbaa thefenn heave 

imper. h^fe. 

hfflg thefij heavy 

(ee) G. 

heofbn the(o)f&ie heaven 



atruwin Prompt, atrawen, atrewen 



heofone/tfffi. IWS; by anal. 0/ eor>e— hefh //Fy. 



Uvs 

yvn 

fenent 

i\Juwt 

hyv 

hevi 

hevn 

(c) Bll. (ec) O 
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Beofbn tsefenn aeven uevn 

seaven Ck. (sevn) G, 

805 wefkn weven weave wijv 

fefer fevre fever ^ver 

— also fivre. from Fr fievre (?). 
deoJBian eleven cleave kl^v 

'adhere.' eo, i TTS. eo i^K. — eo Lay. e North., Wiel., Ay. alsoi. 
gefkn tsifeiiii(g) give glv 

gibaen pte Ep., e Cp, ge(o)fan VP, Du., Ru. ie, y W8 — giuen, iiuen IaJ. 
tgif North, geouen Jul. ^euen ^i2. geuen (i) Zay. yeuen A7. 
geuen ptc: dryuen AllP. fgiaen GE. gyuen Wicl. tyiuen, yeuen 
Ch — geve, foryeven pto Td. (gir, giiv, gii) 0. forgijV Ck. 

weft(a) weft weft weft 

810 hlfnoe linke link liijk 

—kfrom Scand. hl^k (0/ hlekk). 

Btfne Bteneh stench stenj 

WTfnoan wrenchen wrench renj 

f^f nciflc firansh French frenj 

ow^ncan tcwennkenn quench kwenj 

— quenchen AB, Best, kuenche, he kaenc)) Ay. prt cweinte AR. cwenchte 
(cwencte) Jul. pte queynt Ch. 

815 drfncan drenchen drench drenj 

— ndreynt pte Ch. 

b^o tbennk bench benj 

— also o bennche 0. bynke TM. 

Ifncten tlenntenn Iient lent 

— ^letigten, lentedtid Ld. leinten (lenten) AB. flente Ch. 
l^gla^land engelond England iijglend 

— Ch. englaland, engleland lid. ingland Cilf . yngland TAf — (izjgland) G^. 
(iii)glsend) Fr. (ii, i) Jn. 

fngllso tennglissh English iijglij 

— ^t'Dglia North. "Hnglis, inglysoh BBC. engleis QE. englisse, englia 
-4y.— (iiggliah) Bll. (i) 0. (ii) Fr, Jn. 

820 tlfngo leng]>e length lei)]> 

sfngan sengen singe sin^ 

— seind ptc Ch, 

strfDg streng string Btriii 

— e, i Ch. i Prompt — gfrom Scand. string. 

*tvfDg winge wing wii) 

01 vSng — ^hwingen pi Lay., AB. wxngen Ay. — ^wing SVg. 

tmfngan mengen mingle niiijgl 

825 str^ng]x> tstrennc]>e strength strei)]> 

— Btrenc'Se (g) AR. also streinthe. strenthe North, strengthe Ch, 
$sldngva slingen sling slii| 

geong +5ting young jaq 

gung, iang VP. giung Du., Rit. ging Du. ging, iang Ru. — iange Ijf. 
gUDg, 3ing, 3eiig Lay. ^ung AR. yong Ay. ging CM. yhung PC. 
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{9) Ch—jwng HVg, 



junge : tunge Hv. tying, o, ou TM, 

o, u ffarL ^ong AllP, ^ong : tuog, e Aud. 

heonon(e) heime(B) hence hena 

heonone I WS — htoxme [^om heonone] (liinnes) Lay. fhennes BBC, henoe 



pence TM. hennua 17ic/. fhenn^ 


i CA— rhina) Mff. 




hleonian lenen 


lean 




UJn 


830 wfoian wenen 


wean 




w1]n 


if^)8m. (ee)Ci). 








owene owene 


quean 




tkw«n 


(ee)8m, (e) Xd, (i) Bch. (ee) 5A. 






geon 50x1 


yon 




•ijon 


geonian jenlen 


yawn 




Jon 


geonUn, gftnian— jeonien AB, ganynge, janynge Prompt oImo gonen. 


pining pen! 


penny 




penl 


pending in Kt eA— penig, penegM . 


Ld. pi pans 


Ay. 


pens, pana Wid. 


pens (pww, penya) Ck, 








835 h^nn Bf hen(ne) 


hen 




hen 


tr^xman renlls 


rennet 




renit 


' make to ruo, coagulate * — ' ooagulum 


I ' Prompt. 






w^nn sf wen(iie) 


wen 




wen 


ffnn Hdn 


ftn 




fbn 


m^nn pi tmenn 


men 




men 




ken sb 




tken 


< know *—Lay, kennenn ' beget ' 0. 








grf nnian grexmen 


grin 




grin 


d^nn den 


den 




den 


' Bwine-pasture.* 








p^nnan pennen 


pen 




pen 


C^nt kent 


Kent 




kent 


845 twentig ttwenntig 


twenty 




twenti 


^nde tende 


end 




end 


— e, IB (ea) Lay. ee Wiel^{iind) harbare Cp, 




. 


end-lufon en(d)leven 


eleven 




ilevn 


endlefan Or. lellef- Past, ellefho 2>u.— enleven 


(eoUeve), iBlleven Lay. 


devene CAr--(elevn) Q. (elevdn, ilsBvon) Jn. 







r^dan 

also hr- in Da. 
s^dan 
850 e^nd ptc 

— aent fCif, PPL 
sp^ndan 
Wfndan 
be-geondan 

~3(e)ond; gend Lay. 

gund(e) GS. bi5ende 
b^ndan 

' bind/ ' bend.* 



renden rend rend 

tsenndenn send send 

tsennd sent sent 

flfpend 
wend 
bUond 
by5onde : londe AUP, 

benden bend bend 



spenden spend 

twen(n)denn wend 
t^onnd^^hallf) beyond 

-ionder (yonder) CM. 

^icl. — (jundor) Jn. 
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855 blfndan fblendenn blend blend 

* blind ' — forrblendenn * blind.* conf. w. blandan * mix.' 
eom famm a-tti 01x1 

earn VP, eom, amCm") Da, earn, (n)aBm, Ru,^(e)9m Ld. am Jul.y Lay,, 
North,, -^OE, fBBC, Kt, Ch, 



hemm 




hem 


hem 


hem 


tstfmma 




stemmen (1) 


stem 


stem 


*8top/ 










Bt^nin 




stem 


stem 


stem 


860 l^mp(healt) 




— 


limp 


limp 


reoenian 




rekenen 


reckon 


reken 


reoon ' remuneratio ' 


'— i AM. rekeni Ajf. rek(e)ne Ch, 




Ueka 




leken 


leak 


lijk 


OE hlec adj ' 


leaky. 


1 






sprecan 




tspekenn 


speak 


spijk 



Bpecan I WS, IK, spp MfeU (ee) G, 

weoce weke wick wik 

eMn weeke. 

865 J(v)rfk sn wrek wreck rek 

'anything driven on shore/ wnec 'actoarius* Ep., eltsewkere * exile.* — 
Prompt wpak (werk) Ch, 
wrecan wreken wreak trek 

tcwfce-sand — quicksand kwlk8»nd 

'qaake-8and*^rp quagmire, ME quikemire. 
geoel (i8)ikel (io)icle aisikl 

breoan fbrekenn break breik 

(ee) G, Pr. (ii) Bch, 8h, (brekwaest) in some counties Jn ; (brek- 

fist) Bch, (brekfiest) i^A— (brekfest). 
870 r^ccan treckenn reck(les8) rek 

r^ocan, prt rohte, took the place of *rcecan in OE ; reccileas in Cp — reoche 
ON, reche Beet, freke North, reocben, rekken Ch, 

strfocan streochen stretch stretj 

epecoa spekke ' speck spek 

wr^cca twrecohe wretch retj 

' exile * — adf ^t wreooe itede Ld. wriochid, wreohid MS. wrichede KS, 
wriche TJB— (retJ) Ld, 

ffocan ffeoohenn fetch fetj 

prl f^tode— ffette pH Ch, fetche, focbe, ffott inf TM, 

875 hnfcoa nekke neck nek 

— nhicke Ay. 

gemfcca sf tmacche match met/ 

' wife ' — ' wife.* meche : reohe 'care' Beet, meoche RBC. maoche Ch, 

bl^c]>a — blight blait 

* vitiligo ' Ep, 

feoh t&hh, fe £se fU 

^feoh (feo), fsBi Lay, feih AB, 

hlfhhan flahh^henn laugh laaf 

hl*ha« VP. hli(e}hhan Pa*^— lehgen, lihscn 0»*»3«) ^U- l»uhwen 
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AR, Ihe^e Jy.— (lauh, laf) Sm, (loox, laf) G. (l»f, loo) Jn. {Wf) 
EO, 8h, cla»f) Ld, Bch. 

880 sex t8ex(tene) Biz siks 

e Du,f Ku, ie, i Pa$t.—e, eo Ld. e North., Best, fRBC, i Lay., Jul,, 
Ay,, Ch. 

sexta tsexte sixth siks]) 

— sexte North., AUP, GE. aUo seste. sixte C^— aixte Td. (nixt) G, 
Beh. (Biks)>) &'A. 

reht trihht right rait 

e FP. y eWS. i nF^—rioht ITT'flr, -8^. 
'^t]>eht )yiht tight tait 

0/>6tt— <i^o tight, by injl. o/*t6<»an. 
"^tsleht . Bliht cOight slait 

01 BlStt ' ■mooth* (ai) Ld. 

885 feohtan tflhhtenn fight fkit 

e FP, North.--eo, i Ld. ei, i, e ixiy. e Jul., AUP, Aud. i AB, North., 
GE, BBC, fCA— (feit) Sm. (feixt) G. 

sfht tnihht night nait 

e,BdEp. mVP,Du. ie,i Past, i IWS— also nAhhi 0. mhi Ld, Lay. 
naht Pa, inighi CM, ny3t. fnagt AUP. 

m^ht sf tmihht might malt 

IB, e sNorth. sb VP, Du., Ru. ie, i Past, i IWS-^lso a 0. miste C3f. 
mught, o PC. miehte {V) Lay. mihte AB. mi^te iiy. ma^t AUP. 
niicth : ricth Hv, fmigt G^. 

oneht tonihht knight nait 

e Cp. FP. eo, io, i Past. e. m Du., iZ».— <miht Ld, Lay, AR. fknig^t 
^oWA.— kiiicht irf>. (nljait) Ld. 

Jei ta55 ay(e) tai 

' ever.* OE fi(wa) — also a 0. a, 8B Laj/. a AR. ai, aa : sna, ever and a 
CM. ai B«<. 00, ai OE. ay CA— (ei) 5»i. (eei, ai, aai) G. (aei) Cp. 

890 thfge hegge hedge hed{ 

oZ«o h^cg (?), h^ (edg) /«. 

flfogan tleggenn lay lei 

impsr. \^ge — ^he le^^e^^, imper. le^j 0. leggen AR. lai:ai CM. fleye 
BBC. legge:abegge (-bycgan) C^l— (lai, lee) O. 

Xpeit +1^355 *^®y ^'^^ 

OE hie, l)ar-aZ«o J)a 0. thai North. >ay il«P. thai Aud. they PP?, 
CA— ddey, ddei IH'ff. (ei, eei, ai, aai, e) G. (»i) Pr. (ce) Ld. 

tsfcgan tseggenn say set 

imper. E^e — Aeggon, Baegen, Biein. sei inf Ld. imper. segj 0. Biggen (e) 
AR. Reggen, siggen, saggen Lay. zigge Ay. aai North, seye ^RBC, 
CA— flay, sae, se HVff. (sai, saai, le) G. 

8fge]> ^K^ saith, says ses, iwp 

(■ez)Cp. 

893 weg twe55(e) way wei 

—wai iVoHA.— away, awae HVff. waye Td. (wai, waai, wee) G. 
wei-la-wei weilen wail weil 

Boetk. wellawell jB/c gr. generally walawa. 
|nei tnajs nay tnei 

—nai, naei Lay. nai AR, North, nay CA--(nai) Sm. 
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tdpyja tdejenn die dai 

— de(i)3en (deie) Lay. dei(3)en AR. degheisleghe adj^ dighe CM, 
die : lie vb MH. deye : felonye, deye : weye RBC. de : he, dy : I TM. 
dege Hart d)'ge : yge AUP. dy : ry^twyBly Aud. deien FPL die 
Wicl. dye : Emelye, deye : weye Ch — (dei) Sm. 

pleglan pleien play plei 

plega sh, m Cp, Du, a Cp, Bu. — pleien AR, tp^y tplawes North. 
tillage QE, fplawen, tpleien JIv. tpl«i Ch, 



900 



leger 


leir 


lair leer 


J})eira +J>eSSre 

OEh\{o)Tt^yMi North, here Ch- 


their tJeer 
-theirs Td, (eei) G. (ee) Jii. (ee,»fle) W. 


fglan 

^heil adj 

— * greet; 

* hanu8 ' 

8eg(e)l 

(ai) 


te^slenn ail eil 

+heg5leim hail heil 
hal (ai) beo >u ! hail wur> >u ! hs(i)l (hoi), hailen vb Lay. heU 
Prompt, hayle! heyle! Wicl, hayU Ch. 

BeU saU seU 
G. 


snegl 


sneU 




j:reiaa 


treggBenn 


raise reia 


lUgysta, tristen trust trast 
tr9U8t 9n, trguBt adj — (tristen, e) Lay. u Jul. tnigte : wiiste prt ROl. 
troflti Ay. traiste : CriBt CM. triste sh : Griste MH. tnste prt, traiet 



905 



<xcy : firayst vb RBC, traat : haat, tryst : wyst prt, u TM. u uIim?. 
u, (i) PPl. tristen, o vb, trist, o 9b Wicl. truste : ruste, triste : wiste, 
{e)Ch—iryBfiadjHVsf, (y) Sb. 

regen treggn rain rein 
— rein AR. ren Ay. — reyne, ay Td, (rain) G, 

gelegen ptc tlegenn lain lein 
— ileien AR — {ee) Cp — (leid) v£f, 

910 ]>egen ]>ein thane +]>ein 

^svein swain swain tswein 

OE swSn ' herdsman ' — sweln * soldier * Ld, ai, ei Lay. swayn Ch. 

blegen(e)sf blein(e) (chill)blain blein 

i^einiyija sf eimeri embers embes 

OE oemyrian pi — Prompt, also eimbre Prompt, 
:^]>eini i'pe^m. them Vem 

him OE; late heom— hem CA-— (Cem) G, (om) *em Jn — weak CSam), (am). 
9 1 5 tBteik sf steike steak steik 

— Prompt, — (ee) 8m, 

^▼eik weik weak W^k 

OE wSc— wac 0, Lay. o AR, wa(y)k North, wook, wac: Isaac 0^ 
wayke : layke vb Hv, wake : forsake TM, wayk, ey Ch — (ee) G, 

tsveigja sweien sway swei 

• bend; 

tbeita sf . beite 

Jbeita tbeggtenn 

* graze/ ' hunt ' — ' punish; baiten ' 



bait 


beit 


bait 


beit 


feed'CA, 
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920 Ifgde prt tlegjd pic laid leid 

Ifde TFiS— leide, le(a)ide Lay. ei AR. laid North, flayde C^— (lu) G. 



bregdan breiden braid 

^og tegge edge 

t^gg an egge egg 

OE Sg— ey Wicl., Ch, ey, egge Prompt, 



t^fes leg 

— econcen (legges) Lay. 



leg 



breid 

edj 

eg 

leg 



925 BfCg 


■eg'ge) 




sedge 


Beds 


alfog 


Blegge 




8ledge(haziimer) sledj 


wf eg sm 


wegge 




wedge 


wedj 


— wigge, e Prompt. 










:drf gg sf 


dregges pi 


dregB 


dregs 


etan 


tetenn 




eat 


«t 


(ee)(?. 










930 eeU 


Betel 




settle 


seU 


fe(o>r 


feter 




fetter 


feter 


fretan 


freten 




fret 


fret 


* devour.' 










n^tele 


netle 




netUe 


netl 


mfte 


tmate 




meat 


mUt 


(ee) W. 










935 metan 


meten 




mete 


tmtjt 4 


e^tel 


ehetel 




kettle 


ketl 


— cheUl. k Prompt 


01 k^Ul- 


-vg (kitl). 




get 


t56t 




yet 


jet 


e FP. Du, Ru. ie 


, i, y W8- 


-^t. 


iett, gBBt Ld. 


get {W Lay. get AR, 


AUP, And. igei OB. yet Ay. 


giet (yeit), gi. 
5ut, 5it PPl 


9te : itte CM. ty^tte 


PC. gitt, tyete MS. git 


Wicl. 


. yit TM—{i, e) ;Siii. 



(j«t)K^. {Si)Jn. 
(be)getan tbijetenn get get 

e» eoFi>, Da., Ru. ie, i eW8. y 2 FS^beieton, bigsUn I^. gette J^oWA. 
bi3e(o)ten i>iy.— (gjet) TT. (git) Cp—rg (git). 

be-geten ptc tbisetenn begotten bigotn 

— bigeten Lay. beyete Ay. bygoten Wiel. 



940 teter 






teter 


tetter 




teter 


bftera 






tbettre 


better 




beter 


Ifttan 






tlettenn 


let 




tlet 


'binder.' 














Sfttan 






tsettenn 


set 




set 


hwfttan 






whetten 


whet 




whet 


945 nftt 






tnett 


net 




net 


bftst 






tbettst 


best 




best 


sti^e 






tstSde 


stead 




sted 


also styde 


J>u., 


Ru. 


— Btude Jul 


Btud AUP. 


■btede. 


•tide North. \ 


CA— (intteed^ 


)G. 


(ii)/*. {e)Mg. (insttid)^^. 


(insted) Sh. 
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t8t»]))>ig t8tidi{ steady stedi 

— 8tiB))eU Lay. infi. o/*BtedefMt * firm in one'i plaoe.' tee s^de. 
weder weder weather we8er 

e C*. 

950 medu mede mead mUd 

^meeth : heeth ( ^ h8e», (mede) Ch ; 01 mJ9>. 
enedan eneden knead n^d 

(nheed) Cp. 

tredan ttredenn tread tred 

gebed sn tbdde bead b^d 

• pmyer.' 

^bededan beggen beg beg 

955 hr^dan txeddexm rid rid 

• rescue ' — arude imper, Jul. 01 ryj)ja * clear away.' 

w^d tweddenn yb wed wed 

' agreement.' 

bfdd tbedd bed bed 

reopan repen reap rUp 

VP. ripan WS. 

Bt^ppan steppen step step 

960 ^bba ebbe ebb eb 

wfbb web web web 

nfbb neb nib nib 

' beak ' (neb) ' roBirum ' 8m, nib quite mod. 



dnru dnre door dor 

dura, dor J>u, — dure, o Lay., North, u OE, Ay, o TTic/., Ch — (uu) Sm, 
(00, uu) G, (duuer) sometimee Jn, (door) Ld, Bch^ 8h. 

ftirbor tforrberr i'^^*' ^^J^' 

^ ^ Iftirther £aat$er 

— forVor Da. ; anal, of fore — fur5er Lay.^ AR, forther North, ferther, 
o Ch ; fitrther TM ; anal, of feorr— (furfJer, furder, firfBer) O, (ferder) 
Cp, (finrdir, fierdir) Bch, (f«r5o», fieerVer) S% — (foodar) vff, 

965 ours tciirrsenn curse kees 

ooursse vh Td, (u) Q, 

tdorste durrste durst deest 

durran tfi/*— dunte Ld, u (o) Lay. u \NoHh., GE, iTM. dynrte, 1 RBC. 
o (u) Ch, u by injl. of darran. 

turf turf turf taef 

— aUo torf. 
scurf scurf scurf skeef 

al$o aornf — also scorf, scrof. 
umen pic umen run ran 

gerannen ' coagulated ' — runnen : lunne AllP, yronne : sonne Ch, 
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970 epuman Bpumen Bpum speen 
u, o WS — alto o. 

muman mumen xnotim mon 

— u AM, f North, u, (o) Lay, o WicL 00 (ou), mome : borne («bume) 

Ch. ow rif— mo(u)nie Td, (uu) BU. (uu) Wetc. («) Jn, (00) Xd. 

turnian fturmenn turn teen 
tUao tyman — dUo ou, o, i, e. 

iMirh tburrh /«>«»««h Jruw 

' (thorough pare 

pxiT{h) WS. o VP. e, o Du, u Eu.—\fUT(h\ J)urhe (p;y) Ld. >urfi, 
o ioy. J)ur3 (thopu) CM, J)ur3, J)rych iii/P. )K>rw(e) P/'i. throg, 
thoP5 Jtwi. thrugh TM—ihorow prp Td. ihrwch prp Sb, (])rux) S. 
(Jnruuh) BU. (>uro) ai<^ (>roux) adv 0, (>roo) prp Jn. 
fbrh sf ftirh Airrow £Bf ou 

— also furwe, for(w)e. 
975 bur(u)g sf tburrh borough bare 

— burr^besB pi 0. burah (burh) AR, 

turtle tturrtle turtle(dove) teetl 

:buli tbule buU bul 

ODan, ; 01 boU. (u) Mg, Jn, Ld. 

wull(e) sf twuUe wool wul 

woU Td. (w«l) Pr, (wtd) Cp. (w«l), better (ul) Jn. 

ftill tftill full fUl 

ffwl HVg. (11) Cp. Ld, Beh, Sh. (feladm) fuUome Beh, Sh, 

980 ftillere fullere ftiller fUler 

pulllan puUen pull pul 

(tt) Cp, Ld. 

bulluo bullok bullook bulek 

SeifU, — aho buUuk. 

wulf wulf wolf wulf 

— w(u)lf, (o) ioy.--(u. %) Cp. (ulf) Jn. (wuulf) EO, Bch. («) Ld. 
(u) Sh. 

hulo hulke hulk halk 

'cottage,* 'ship' — Prompt. 
985 oulter oulter oo(u)lter koulter 

—aUo o--(ou) Cp, (koulter) Bch. (koultor) Sh. 
tbvJM bolke bulk balk 

< sbip's cargo * — Prompt, 

souldor sf (1) tshuUdre ehoulder Joulder 

pi Bculdru -a, geaoyldru — Bculdre (soldre) Lay. uoldren ROl. Bchylderes, 
schulder AUP. ahulder, o Ch. u TJIf— (ou) Cp. (00) Ld. (ou) Bch. 
(00) Sh. 

yuB t]>u88 thuB Vas 

muscle miisole musael masl 

990 tuBO tu80 tusk task 

tuxas pi IWS — tosch Prompt. aUo tuacb. 

rust rust rust rast 

n, by anal. o/'dOst (?) — aho roust. 
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lU0t 


tlUBBt 


riuBt 


last 






(listless 


listlis 


lystan tft— u AB, 
lyBtan. 

must 


i Lay., &E, 


Aff, orxAu^ u, 


,iiCh,TM. ifrom 


muat 


must 


mast 


* new wine'— u (0) Lay. 






tgUBt 


— 


gust 


gast 


995 JbuaUa 


bustelen 


bustle 


basl 




tlufenn ) 
tlufe / 


love 


lav 


lufU 






XyfshBVff, 


loov Ck. (uu) Sm. (u) Q. 






abuven 


above 


ebav 


ouffle 


ouffo 


ouff 


kaf 










minoen ptc 


sunken 


sunk 


.sai|k 


1000 soninoen ptc 


shrunken 


shrunk 


Jragk 


drunoexL ptc 


tdrunnkenn 


drunk(en) 


drai|k(en) 


druncnlaii 


tdrunnknenn drown 


draun 


— drunknen JFlcl 


. dzowne : towne TM, 




hungor 


thunngerr 


hunger 


hagger 


honger, anhouiigred Td. 






hmng 


rong 


rung 


rail 


1005 lungen sf 


lunge 


lung 


lag 


sungen ptc 


tsungenn 


sung 


sai] 


jiBlimginn ptc 


slungen 


slung 


slag 


Bwungen ptc 


swungen 


SWUDg 


swar| 


stungen ptc 


tstungenn 


stung 


stai) 


1 010 Bprungen ptc 


tsprungenn 


sprung 


sprag 


wrungen ptc 


wrungen 


wrung 


rag 


olungen ptc 


tdungenn 


clung 


kl^ 


tunge 


ttunge 


tongue 


tag 


toiig« Td. 








dung 


dung(e) 


dung 


dag 


1015 hunig 


thunl5 


honey 


hani 


(huiii) <?. 


{o)Bch. (%)Sk, 






Jmnor 


}mnder 


thunder 


]>ander 


— thoner Pa, TM 


: ©under OB, 






8UIIU 


tsune 


son 


san 


gyxm HVg, 


(u)5m, G. (o)W. 




scunian 


tshunenn 


shun 


Jan 


— scunien, sceonien (lonien) Lay. 


Bchones Ps, 




stunian 


stunien 


stun 


Stan 


— aUo on, 0. 








1020 gewunod ptc 


iwuned 


wont 


twount 


(wunt)O. 


{o)Beh, (u)Sh. 
Y 
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1025 



1030 



1035 



1040 



1045 



1050 



muntio 


mun(e)k 


ni<>^% 


nuugk 


Bunne 


tsunne 


sun 


san 


uynn HVg. 








■punnen ptc 


spunnen 


spun 


span 


gewunnan ptc 


iwunnen 


won 


wan 


(u)8m. {o)Bch,8h. 






nunne 


nunna 


nun 






teunnenn 




kanix) 


— »— kwning SVg. 






be-gmmen ptc 


tbigunnenn 


begun 


blgan 


tunne 


tunne 


tun 


tan 




dun 


dun 


dan 




huntien 


hunt 


hant 


Btont 




stunted 


stanUd 


' stupid.' ttjntftn < blunt, stupify.* 






punt 


— 


punt 


pant 


under 


tunnderr 


under 


ander 


hund 


thund 


hound 


haund 


hundred 


thunndredd 


hundred 






hundpet(h) yorih, 


— (hvndard) Cp etc. 






sand 


■und 


sound 


saund 


' awimming.' 








geeund adj 


fsund 




saund 


■under 


sunder 


sunder 


sender 


wundsf 


twunde 


wound 




— w(a)nde (wonde) Lag. North,, Ay, ou C*— (ou) 8fn. (uu) G 


(au)JW. (9u) Bu, (uu)5A. 






wundor 


twunnderr 


wonder 


wander 


(fi,%)Cp, 








wunden ptc 


twundenn 


wound 


waund 


ftmden ptc 


tftindenn 


found 


fkund 




tgrund 


ground 


graund 


— granndwAll 0.— (ou) &. 






grunden ptc 




ground 


graund 


pund 


pund 


pound 


paund 


bunden ptc 


tbundenn 


bound 


baund 


Bum 


taumm 


some 


sam 


^MEpl. 


■ynn {for aym) ffVff. 




Bumor 


Burner 


summer 


samer 


tflliunasm 


Blumeren 


slumber 




genumen ptc 


tnumenn 


numb 


nam 


'taken/ 








oumftu 


teumenn 


oome 





prt oOm— oQme tlbii O, cumm in/Ld, to coui^ come : d0m JfJET. oomc : 
dOm« TM. 01 ibst kvbna— (u) Q, 
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fcTinlic oumelioh 

— comli Prompt — (kumli) O, 
cnima i'cruniiiio 

Bwtimmen ptc swummen 
1055 oruxnp adj orumplen 

tumbian ttimb(l)en 



oomely 



kamU 



owmb 


kram 




swam 


orumplo 


krampl 


tumble 


tambl 



' dance.* 
dtimb 



tdiunb 



dumb 



dam 

■— dom : bughaom FC. doumb (o) Ck — domm(e) Td, domb Ck. 
pluooian plucoien pluck plak 

buooa tbuoo buck bchk 

* hegont* — generally bucke. 
1060 -fdyhtdff tduhhtis doughty tdauti 

— dahti (o) Lay. dohty Ch, o, ou TM. anal, of du^an infin. and dohte 
prt of dSah * avaibi * — (dooti; /«. 

Bugu Buwe BOW sau 

— luwe AR. 1050 Ay. sowe Ch. 
Algol fuf el fbwl fiiul 

'bird'— frgel, fo3el (fowel) Lay, foghel PC. vogel Ay. fowel, ftml 
Ch. fogl, u 0/— (foul) Sm. 

cugle kuvele cowl 

— cule (kovele) Lay. oowle Prompt. 



1065 



kaul 



tuggUg 


ugli 


ugly 


agll 


•fenrfnl.' 








muog-wyrt 


mugwurt 


mugwort 


magweat 


hnutu 


nute 


nut 


nat 


— iihote Ay. 


u AS, North., OE. 


Prompt. 




butere 


but(t)eTe 


butter 


bater 


gutt 


gut 


gut 


gat 


buttuo 


buttok 


buttock 


batek 



on )« battacas boundary in chart. 
1070 rudig rudi 

wudu wude 

— wo(o)de CA— woode Td. (») Pr. 
toudele — 

Dutch kuttelviKh. 

uppan prp tupponn 

Up on 'up on' — uppon, uppen, 
upon, opon Barl. 



ruddy radi 

wood wud 

(u) Cp. (wrd), better (ud) Jn. 
cutUe(flBh) katlflj 



Jobaa CM. 



tcuppe 



upon 

up (uppe) Lay. 

cup 



epon 
ope Ay, 

kap 



apon: 



ouppe 

u. o— u Ld. o, fu CA— (k^bert) Ld; (k«pboord) Bch; (kvbord) 8h 
cupboard— (kabed). 



1075 )iyrelian 
* pierce.' 



]>irlen 



thrill 



Y 2 



pM 
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wtjriBJi tttiMxin stir sta«r 

wyii e st epl 1 werrsl wont weest 

J, ie, i Pati. j Anglian, s 2AK— wiir(e)gt Jul, wont Av,, Wid. 
went Ch. 01 v^t— (u) Q. (uu, %) EO. (oo) Beh. {%) 8k. 
byr]>en sf bir]>en burden beedn 

—a Lay,, AR, u, i, e Wid, harden GE, Ch. birden Be$t.—hariheia, 
dTd. (\>JiTdn)BU. (btfSen) Pr. (bvrdm) /n. 

myr]>ran t]nirr]>renn murder meeder 

— ^moi^ren Zay. mordren (oe, moreen) Ch. murder, o TM — mur- 
therere Td. (murOer, morder) (7. (d) Ld, 

io8o wyrea cp twerr(B)e worse wees 

i, IB, y PomC. y VP, Or., Du., Bu, j IWS—ujieTte, waene Zrf. wen 
North. w(a)r8e (o) Lay. o Ay. e C%. J v^rri — (won) O. 

t^t^nsm fine ftxrse fMB 

—TTtrf. fynis Prompt 
)>7ntan t^imtenn thirst )>eest 

>iint tb—^irrai, |niait «b 0. >ant (o) tb Lay. bunten AB. ^ten 
f North., t^Ml., TFicZ. thrysten, thruttj a4j TM. >ur8t «6 Ch. 
tynttk tfirrste first feest 

— ftyat North, tmi : brist tb : thrist TM. font, font Aud. vent ily. 
fint (e) Ch, 

tbyrst sf brlstel lyristle brisl 
— brugtlee (i, y, e) Ch. 

1085 hymetu — hornet honit 

anal, of horn. 

oymel kimel kernel koenl 

— al$o M, e. 

wyrm "fwiirnn worm wuuiii 
— o Noiih.,AUP, TM, Ch. a Lay., AR, i Bed. wirm, wrim G^— 

(uu) nU, (u) Q. (ua, «) EO. («) ^c^, 8h. 

tyrlja irken irk eek 

'work.' 
wyroan fwirrkenn work week 

i, y VF' J, i Di*., Ru. weoro «& — wiroen Ld. fwirk North, werken 
GE. w(u)rohen (e, i) Lay. worchen AllP, Wid. werohen Ay. 
wirohe : chirche (e), werken (worohen) Ch. if\fl. of weore. 

1090 my roe mirk(e) mirky (u) meek! 

— also e. k from Seand. myrk. 
wyrhta twrlhhte wright rait 

— warhte (wrohte) Lay. wurhte (wruhte) AB. wrighte Ch — wricht 
HVg. 
tyrhto firiht IHght flralt 

fryhte Bit.— ofbvihi adj Jvi. frigt GE. 
wyrgeoL wirwen worry weri 

' strangle ' — awurien AB. wirwin, worowen Prompt. — (a) EO. («) Bch, 
Sh. 
myrg mirie merry meri 

myinrnifl Cp—vnyry North., AllP. mm:biri (-byrig) GE. myry, e 
Aud.' mnrie (i) Lay. merye:berye, niurie : Meroarie, myzie:pyrie 
(-pear-tree) Ch. mery TM. 
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1095 myTg]>8f mirh]>e mirth mee^ 

— mur(h)1Se Lay, myrjw AllP. myrfch TM. myrthe (u, e) (7A— -(e, i) G, 
be-b3rrgan tbin^enn • bury beri 

— ^borien Lay. birien OK biiyen, burien Wiel, u Ch, e Ay,, Aud, — 
burie Td, (y) 8h, 

byrgels birieles burial beriel 

— biri(g)ele(8) GE. biriel, bnriel Wid. buriels Ch. berieles Ay, 
tskyrtaef sohirte shirt feet 

— acurte (aeorte) Lay, i, e Wid, i Prompt, fe Ch. 
wyrt sf wurt6 wort 

'herb ' — wurte, o * wort/ wui-t, o, i, e * h«rb/ 
1 100 oyrtel tkirrtell Idrtle 

— u Lay. e Ay. i Ch. 
hyrdel hirdel 

— €lUo u, e. 
wyrd sf wirde 

' fnte ' — aUo n, e. werd«8, ie Ch, 
g3rrdel(8) tgirrdell 

— aiUo u, e — gerdell, gyrdle Td, 
gebyrd tbirde 



hurdle 
weird adj 
girdle 



weet 

tkeetl 

heedl 

wied 

geedl 



birth 



bee]> 



—burde (») u422. ^hir^ North. bu»e(?JF. burth, yi4«rf. barthe CA. 
aUo e. 

1 105 mylen sf milne mill mil 

— mulne AR, milne WicL, TM. melle A$. fmelle, i Ch — (milndr) 
Milner. 



cylen sf 


Idlne 


kiln 


Iriln 


—also u— (kil) Ld, 






pyle 


pilwe 


pillow 


pilou 


hyll 


thill 


hiU 


hU 


eyll sf 


sille 


siU 


8il 


— also u. e Ch. 










tfillenn 


fUl 


ffl 


onyllan 


cnullen 


kneU 


nel 


^aUo y, i, c. 








Jbylgja 


— 


biUow 


tbilou 


gyit 


tgillt 


guilt 


gilt 


(gwilt) Jn, 










tgildenn 


gUd 


gild 


1 1 15 byldan 


bilden 


build 


bUd 



bylda tm Grein^u, uy (i, ee) Ch, ey TM—\)y\tt prt Td, ij Ck. 
(yy, ii, i, «) &, (i) Cp, (iu) Jn. 

dysig disi diszy diii 

' foolish ' — also u, e. 

bysig bifii busy bisi 

—also u. bisy (e) Ch—hugy Td. buid Sb. (biznes) G. (bisi, bimes) Ld, 

osrssan kissen kiss kis 

86 CO68. 
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blysnan listnen listen lisn 
(lim) J», Ldj Beh, Sk. 

1 1 20 ]>ry8oe J^nuohe thrush ]>raf 
— alio ui. 

blysoan bluschen blush blaj 

* ratilare ' Aldhgl.-^n Ch, aUo i--(u) 8m, G. 

gelystan tUsstszin list tlist 

* desire '—fe, t'> ^ Ch. 

hlystan tUsstenn list tlist 

* a»ten.' 

clyster cluster duster klaster 
— a/<o o. 

1 1 25 yfel tifell evil Uvl 

— uvel (hevele) Lay. iuU (il) CM. i GE, WicL e Ki, AUP, And, 
e CA— yveU, evyll Td. (iivl) G. (iivQ) Bt 

lyft left left left 

left 'inanii' MoGl lyfUdl ' paralysii '— a, eo, i Lay. e Ay,, fCif, 
iRBC, GA— lyfte iVf. 

jllyfta tlefftenn lift lift 

— e, i CAT. ly fte : thryfte TM. 
geolyfte olift cleft kleft 

' sectilem ' Bogl. — i Ch, u Prompt 
ynoe Inohe inch inj 

— also u, e— e Td. 
1 130 ])7ZLcan t}>ixmkenn think ]>ii)k 

' leem.' ))^iicftn ' think * — ' think ' expr. by |yennkenn 0. ; >enken fRBC, 
Wiel.; l^nchen AB, Ki\ be ^tsng^ Ay. 'seem' txpr. by ^innkenn 
O.y GE\ >unchen AR ; >anchen, i Lay. ; )}ingken, me >lng> Kt. \ino 
* think/ ' seem ' CM. fthenchen, thenken, fbitJiynken ' Uiink, think 
of;'thinken(e)'Beem'CA. 

lynes lins linch(pin) linj 

myne menow minnow minou 

mynet mint mint mint 

' coin * — cUso munety menet. 

cyning tldng king kii| 

cyning, cyng from beginning, the latter tkt nnemphatie /orm— kyng, 
king Ld. king Lay., AM, Kt^i BVg, Sb. 

1 135 dyne dine din din 

*bryne-st&n brimston brimstone tbrlmsten 

' burning-ftone ' — also u, e. 
})ynne )»inne thin ]>in 

~i, fe C*— thynn 8b. 
«ynn sf tsinne sin sin 

y HVg, 8b. 

cjmn t(mann)kinn kin tkin 

— mankinde by anal, o/gecynd. 
1 1 40 mynster sn fminnstre minster tminster 
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•tyntan 


tBtinntenn 


Btint 


* blunt,' 'Btupify.' 






dynt 


tdinnt 


dint 


'stroke'— teC4. 






gemynd sfn 


tminde 


mind 




tkinde 


kind 


geoynde adj 


klnde 


kind 


* natural/ 






1 1 45 tjrnder 


tinder 


tindei 



— i Lay. n \Bett., Prwnpt, ; 01 tundr. tendrin 
awil. of ontf ndan — (v) barbare Cp. 

tryndel trendlen vb trundle 

aUo e, SB-— (tnml) Jn, 
byndelle bundel bundle 

— Prompt, WicL; anal, of gebunden. 
hymlic humlok hemlock 



stint 

dint 

maind 
kaind 
kaind 

tinder 
•bum' inir Jul. 

trandl 
bandl 
hemlok 



hymblice 'cicutn* Sp., hjmlice Cp. 
alio hemeluo. 



y, e Leeehd. — humlock Prompt, 



trim 



trsrmman trumen trim 

* confirm.' pri trymede — early and rare. 
1 1 50 brsrmme sm brimme brim brim 

In IWS eovfuted with brim * ocean/ tckich was oHg. neut. 
^myk sf milk 

cycene kichene 

— cuchene Lay. v AB. e Ay. 
bryoe breohe 

— vi AB. aUoi. eKtfOrinJl.ofhrecMi, 
crycc sf (?) crucche 

1 1 55 fy^en sf fixene 

fixenhyd Leechd, 
flyht sm fliht 

'flying'— vluhtiiB. 
flyht sm tflihht 

'fleeing'— fluhtilS. 
ryg^ rie rye 

— also roge. reye : prey vb (rie) Ck. 
hryog Tig ridge 

—rug (rugge) Lay, rig : big adj ffv. rag Ay, 
1 1 60 mycg migge midge 

brycg sf brigge bridge 

— brugge Lay. biigge : Cantebrigge, brigge : ooUegge Ch — (bredj) Sm, 
{i)G. ^e)Jn. 

•oytel eohitel shuttle Jatl 

— alio e, 
soyttan sohetten shut Jat 

— e Ay., +CA. o/f€ii u. rarely i— schit Ck, 



muck 
kitchen 


mak 
kitj^n 


breach 

>iecan. 


brytj 


crutch 
vixen 


kratj 


flight 


flait 


flight 


flait 



rai 

ridj 

midj 
bridg 
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csnyttan knitton 


knit 


nit 


1165 grytt gruttenadj 


grit 


grit 


' ooarM meal '— gruttene bread AR 






pytt pit 


pit 


pit 


— alto u, e. 






tflylja tfllttonn 


flit 


flit 


dyde tdide 


did 


did 


— dude(e)J&ay. e Kt i (e) Ch^(d9d) harbare Cp, 




scydd 8f ()) Bohudde 


Bhed 


Jed 


Hudelingwsydd chart,— Pr<mpi, 






1170 hype hipe 


hip 


hip 


orypel cripel 


cripple 


kripl 


— alao u, e. 






otX-Blyppe eiudoppe 


oowsUp 


kauslip 


olyppan olippen 


(dip 


klip 


'embrace.' 






dyppan tdippenn 


dip 


dip 


deppetende (s(B)(7p. depu rtf^ < 


iyppe Ru. dyp(p)Mi IWS—aUo u, e. 


-depe Td, 






1 1 76 trtybb Btuble 


stubble 


Btabl 


'itump'— Btobal, stubbil Prompt. 


stubbe ON. 




0. 

for-loren forloren 


forlorn 


folon 


(forlorn) (?. (00) LcL 






Bworen ptc aworen 


sworn 


swon 


(iwoom) 0, (■uum) Cp, 


(Boorn) Jn. (Boom, 


, swoom) Ld. 


•ooni 8o(h)ore 


score 


skoer 



landsooru chart. — echore Ch. 
scoren ptc tshorenn shorn Jon 

(uu) EO. {Qo)Ld. {o)£ch. {90) 8h. 

1 1 80 spora spure spur speer 

o, u Wgl. — spare (o) La^. ipnre : dare ON. o Ch, Prompt. 
woruld sf twe(o)relld world weeld 

eo Vf, Ri$» eo, o W8. o Da.— weor(e)ld (worl-) Lay. fwerd, warld 
NoHh. wer(l)d GE. fwerd EEC. warld Tif. weid, wor(l)d : lord 
Aud. werde Prompt, world, wordle 10— (world) O. (wvrld) Pr. 
(w«rii) ' worldly Vn. (aa. «) JO. {m)Bch,8h. 

fbr ffbrr fbr l!iE>er 

(for) O. (forget) etc O. 

befbran tbifbrenn befbre bifber 

-^Uo biforr batt 0.— (biibor) O. (foor) fore Ei. (foortel) foretell 0. 
(foorwaxd) jBU. (forerd) forward J»--(for9d) forward vy. 

tfroren ptc froren fiN»en frouan 

-r — »*l^ ^ freotan. 
1 185 tgecoren tohosenn chosen tJouBH 

— ii\/l. of ceosan. 
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gor m gore gore goer 

'dung.' 
toren ptc toren torn ton 

toorn Ck, (tuurn) EO. (o) Bch, (00) Ld, Sh, 

boren ptc tborenn bom(e) bon 

(00) 'natoB,' (o) 'RUatuB' Bll (o) & (toithout disHnguitkxng 

• bome '). (uu) ' bajulatus ' Cp, (00) * port4 ' Mg. (o) ' parturitus ' 
Cp, (00) 'n^' Mg. (00) * natus/ (00) * latui' Ld, (uu) EO-, (00) 
Sh borae. (o) Bek; (oo) Sh bom. 

borlan borien bore bor 

1 1 90 fbr]> tfbrr]> forth fb]> 

(fuur» G, C>, EO. (00) JW, Jc^, fi^A. 

gefor]>ian ifor]>ien afford eft>d 

* forward ' — • perforro.' later afor)>en * provide * — (afuurd) Bt, 

nor]> tnorr]> north no]> 

mor]>or an mor]>er murder meeder 

mor)) tf» TFj9 pro»9, myr^ran vh — ^morO (morjire) Lay. murther North, 
murthyr, morther Aid, Mfrom myrjyran. 

horn thorn horse hoe 

(o) Sm. 

1 1 95 goret gorst gorse gos 

borsten ptc borsten burst beest 

— Lay, brosten Ch — u from prt pi burston — vg (bast) . 



horn horn 


horn 


hon 


(homed) &, (hoom) Cp, 






jK>m t^rm 


thorn 


]>on 


00 Ch. {00) BU, 






com tcom 


com 


kon 


ooome Td, (00) BU, (0) G, 


{o)Bch, {cio)Sh, 




1200 storm storm 


storm 


Btom 


forma iibrrme 


former 


fomer 


-— formere Wid. 






iiVrmest Ibrmest 


foremost 


fbmesi 


—Lay. also u, i. formast CM, 






Store stork 


stork 


stok 


fbroa fbrke 


fork 


fok 


1205 geworhtptc twrohht 


wrought 


rot 



— wroht Ld, iwraht Jvl, fwn^te, fwrogt prt AUP, fwrogt CM. 
+wrogt OE. wro(u)ght CA—wroght Td. (root) Pr, Jn, EO. (o) 
Beh, (po)Ld,Sh, 

sorg tserrjhe sorrow sorou 

■oergendi Fp. — 8err3henn vb 0. aor^e, seorwe, seorbful Lay. seomwe 
(Borhe) AB. aorje Ay. aorn CM. sorwe CAr— (aoro, aorooa, wnrooua) &. 

morgen morwe(n) morrow moron 

o Ep, a VP. o, e WS. o, on memo Da. o, ae, mergenne, mame Ru. 
— to moreen, a, st (morwe) Lay. morgen Ay, morwe Ch, 

*morg^nung morwening morning monii) 
(00) Ijd. 
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borgian borwen borrow borou 

(boroou) G, (boru) Pr, (booroo, boroo) Jnt 

1 3 10 ort-geuxi orchard orohard otjed 

ore-, orif- Past^ or^gyrd, ordoeard, oroe(ft)rd ITT^— orchnrd Lay, 
•cort tahorrt short Jot 

(o) e, (o) Bch, (00) Sh. 

port port port pot 

(oo) Ld. 

or-dBl ordal ordeal od^l 

ordel Law$ — Ch — t«/l. of dsl. , 

hord thord hoard hod 

— hoord : word CA— (uu) Pr. (hwd) boid SO. (oo) Ld, Bch, Sh, 
12 IS word tword word weed 

— o, eo, u Lay. o, u G^JE— (uu, u) Bt. (u, o) G, («) Jn. (uu, «) Jt'O. 
(«) Ld, Beh, Sh. 

ft>rd ford ford 

—aUo forJ> — (uu) Jn, (oo) JM, 5*. (o) Bch. 
bord tbord board 

-— bord : word CA— bourde Td, (uu) Bt. (oo) O. 
{skorpna tsoorrcnenn scorch 

* tbrivel up *—aUo icorchen. 



hoi en 
—hoi Lay. 
1220 hole(g)n 

—Prompt. 
scolu 


hol(e) 
bole CA— (00) 8m. 
hoU 
}x,l(le) 
* cUviouUk* 


hole 

hoUy 
thole 

shoal 


stolen ptc 


stolen 


stolen 


ibla 


fole 


foal 


1225 col an 
tdol 
'foolwh'— 


col(e) 

tdill 

\i Kath., Prompt., Ch. 


coal 
dull 
iTM. or 


tbol bole 
'trunk of tree.* 


bole 


swoUen pU 


swollen 


BwoUen 



tod 
bod 
skotj 
houl 



holi 
)>oul 

Joul 
stouln 
foul 
koul 
dal 
or dul 'conceit.' 
tboul 

swouln 

(sooln) Jn, 

cnoll knol knoll tnoul 

(nhoul) Cp, (nool, noul) EO, (nol) Sh, 

1230 toU tol toll toul 

also toln (oou) Sm. (00, ou) W. (00, ou) EO. (ou) Bch. (00) Sh. 

bolla bolle bowl boul 

(oou) flf. (ou)Tr. (ou)Cp. (oon)/n. {9u) EO, (ou) Beh. (00) Sh. 

bolster bolster bolster boulster 

(00) Ld. 

wolcen 8n welkne welkin tweUdn 

'oloud' — se wolcne Ld. wCe)olcne pi Lay. welkyn AUP. walkna 
GE. welkne Ch. 
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1235 



molten 


molten 


tmoultn 


oolt 


oolt 


koult 


(00) 8h. 






bolt 


bolt 


boult 



1240 



fblo tfollo folk tfouk 
(foolk, fook) G. (fook)/i». (fok) Beh. (fook) 6h, 

holh 8b holwe adj hollow holou 

<hole*— holh ac(j Lay. holtm Prompt, holgh TM. holwe (holewh) Ch, 

fblgian tfoUjhenn follow folou 

aUo fjlgtai — foUh imper, 0. fplien, u (fol^en) Lay, nolewen (folhen) 
AR, fblwen CA— (foloou) O. (foluu) Pr, Jn, (fooloo, fuloo) com. Jn. 

molten ptc 
oolt sn 

{o)Beh. 

bolt, 8n 

(00) Ld. 

scolde 
— Bcolde, u Ld, eculde (solde) Lay. rohulde AR, AllP, Wicl Bii(l)d 
North. Bchuld Aud. o MGl, Kt, n hy infl. ofplprt aculon. +0 (u) 
Ch. to, u, a TM. I weak \ cp aceal— shulde Td. (Juuld) O. (Jould) 
Pr. (Jauld) Cp. (Juud) Jn, Bch. (Jauld Jiud, u) Ld. (Jad) iSh. 

wolde twollde wotdd wud 

A VP, Du. o, a ii*.— o. a, (o) Lay. o, (a) AR. twald, i North, u, o 
GE. wolde: were fulde' ailed 'Zfv. vl Best, fi, a, wolde : holde i^i^C. 
o CA— wowld, wld SVg. wold(e) Td. (wuuld) BU. (would) Pr. 
(wuuld) Cp. (wuud) Jn. (widst, wandst) harbare Cp ; (wuuat) Jn 
wouldflt. (wnuld, wuud, n) Ld, (wuud) Bch, (uuld) Fr. (wud) Sh, 



(uu) 



t8(h)ollde should 



Jud 



molde molde 




mould 


mould 


(00) Ld. 








gold tgold 




gold 


gould 


gold(e) 3W. (goould) G. 


(00, ou) W. 


(ou) Pr. (uu) Jn, 


Bu,, 8h. (guuUmiJi) Jn. 








ttPOp9> trope 




froth 


fro]) 


(froj,)^. 








1245 ^T^p SQ bTo]> 




broth 


broji 


{p)Bch. (00) Sh. 








mo]>]>8 moJ>(J>)e 




moth 


mo]> 


moh))a Du., Bu. — mou2}>e, mou^te 


Wicl. 




hose hose 




hose 


houz 


rose rose 




rose 


rou2 


gelosod ilosed 




lost 


lost 



(00) Cp. {o)Bch,8h. 

1250 nosu nose nose nous 

— neose (o) Lay. nese North., fTM, fnose, e Best, nase Kt, 
nara-Jiyrel nose]>irl nostril nostril 

nofljyyrlay uteweard noBterle late — ^noseihirl (•('ril) Ch. nesethirl Prompt, 
:|:mosi mos moss mos 

OE meoB, 
drosne dT08(e)ne dross dros 

'lees.' 

tkross en oros cross kros 

—Ixiy. 
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1255 frOBt tfrOMt frost frost 

(o) a, (00) Cp. (o) BcK, 6k. 

post post post poust 

(uu) EO. (o) Beh, (00) 8h, 

*Um tow tow tou - 
towlk weoro ' teztrinnm * Wgl. 

f of, o' ov, e(v) 

I off of 
prp and adv — offe adv 0. of (o) prp C3f— off prp HVg, of adv Td, 

(ov, of) prp G. (of) prp TT. (0) prp X<i. (ov) prp Bth^ 8K (of) 

o&r 

(o) Bll, O. 

1260 o&n Bin 

— eltetehert oven. 
*hofol 

(hvyel) ITO. 

scofel Bf 

(Juul) ^K. 

tsoofbttan 



toff(e) 



+oferr, ofrr 
(oor) /». 
toffne 

hovel 
(hovl) Beh, 
schovele 
(Jaul) /ft. 
schoven 



over 

oven 

hovel 
(bovil) Sh, 
shovel 



shove 
stove 
■tafii ' balneum ' Cp—from Dutch itove (?). 



1365 tgewefen pic 
00& 

' chamlw'— CJ»f. 
clofti 

daf-, clof-. 
clo&n ptc 
fbxes-glofk 

*of-fiai 

OloffaU 
oft 



weven 
cove 

dove 



woven 
oove 

olove 



ouver 

avn 

hovl 

Javl 

Jav 
stouv 

wouvn 
kouv 

klouv 



1270 



tolofJBnn 

fozesglove 

offal 

diminution ' (ofal) 

toflte 



— often GE. 
Xloft an 

•air.' ftloa 
croft 



fofte, oflen Ch — (often) G. 
to lofft adv loft 
up.' OJyiyft— liflt'wp'O. 



doven klouvn 

foxglove fozglav 

offal ofl 

Q. 

often ofh 

(oofn) jW. 

loft 
loft * lolftrium ' Prompt. 



croft croft tkroft 

on tonn(e), o on on 

— on, oSeXd. o(n) Jul,, Ch, ane IQ. 01 ft. 
1275 ]>onne t]>an(n)e then t$en 

o. a Ru, m ZTT^— ^anne Ld, )>onne, e, (a), J^ane, >on Lay, 
(e) AH. >anne Kt. ipvi North, tfan(ne) GE, ))enne AllP, 
And, ihanne, fthan, fthenne C%— dden HVg. then Td, 

)>onne t)>an(n) than Ven 

6on 7P, Oon(ne) Du. o, a i;».---)>an(ne) Ld. ))an(n)e, ]wn(n)e 
Lay, |>en(n)e, )>en ili?. )>an(n)e Kt, ^n North, 6an(ne), 9aiie 
GE. ))en .^Z^P. then Aud. than CA—e Td. (e) G, 



^eonne 
fthen 
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hwoxme twha2m(e) when when 

huo(e)xine, hoenne Du, o, a, m JZii. n IW8 — w(b)onne, whsnne, 
w(h)enne (wane, wan) Lay. hwon(ne) (hwen) AH, huanne Ay. 
quen, whan North. qnan(n)e, quan QE. t^l^ei^iio RBC. quen 
AllP. when, whan Aud, whan, (e) Ch — (wen) better (when) /n. 
(i) Mg. 

loo Bn lok look lok 

Booian sokyn Boak souk 

1280 amooian smokien smoke smouk 

(00) 8m. (it smaoks) Sm{ = Bm6oce». 

tgespreoen ptc spoken spoken spoukn 

— speken rare. 

oeoeian ohoken choke tjouk 

— aUo chekin. 

cnocian knok(k)en knock nok 

u. o WS. 

g^eoc sn tjoco yoke Jouk 

1285 tl^oki poke poke tpouk 

< bag.' OE pohha. 

brocen ptc broken broken broukn 

hocc hoc (holly)hock holihok 

rocc rokke rock rok 

itanrocca (Bcopulorum) Aldhgl — a^eo roche,/r jFV. 



locc 
< lock of hair.' 



lok lock lok 



1290 socc sok sock sok 

smoc smok smock smok 

atocc stok stock stok 

flooo tfloco flock flok 

coco cok cock kok 

1295 coecel cokkd (com)cockle kokl 

crocca crokke crock(ery) krokeri 

cloccian clokkin duck klak 

seo wamb cIocce]i Leechd. 

docce dokke dock dok 

poocas pi pokkes pox poks 

1300 cohhettan co(u)ghen cough kof 

(koouh) 8m. (kof) W. (koof ) Mg, Ld. (kof) Bch, Sh. 

oxa toxe ox oka 

fox tfox fox foks 

box box box boks 

'box/* box-tree.' 

dohtor tdohhterr daughter doter 

— dohter, douter Xa.v. doubter (dohter)^ J?. do3ier^jf. doghter ^or^A., 
TM. doaghter Ch. aho au.— do(u)ghter Td. Tdooxter) O. (dafter) 

tometimei Bt. (dooftor) oee, Jn. (safe) Ld — tg (daator). 
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1305 bohte prt tbohhte bought bot 

— boughte CA— (boit, boouxt) O. (boot) Cp. (boot, boot, boft) /». 
{o)Bck. {oo)Ld,8h, 

throgn 8n pi roun roe rou 
flogen ptc flowen flown floun 
(oou) G. 

togian /tojen ) 

(toggenj 

*wan-togen ptc waatowen wanton 

wantones Td, (woonton) Bek. (wonton) 8h, 

1310 trog tro(u)gh trough trof 

— trou(gh) Prompt— (trof) W. (troo) Jh, (troof) Ld. (irof) EO, 
£eh, 8h. 

boga bowa bow boa 
bo EVs^, Sb, rayneboU Td. (boou) Sm, Q, (boo) Cp, Ld, 



tag 
wontan 



frogga 


flpogga 


frog 


frog 


lai9i alwayigg. 








dooga 


dogge 


dog 


dog 


BoffL 








otor 


oter 


otter 


oter 


1315 rotian 


trotann 


rot 


rot 


hlot BQ 


tlott 


lot 


lot 


pTote 


ytote 


throat 


]>rout 


geanot 


anot 


anot 


anot 


Bcoten ptc 


ahotan 


ahot 


Jot 


geaoot sn 


ahote 


ahot 


Jot 


1320 flot 


flota 


(a)float 


flout 


on flot,' afloat.' 








flotian 


flotian 


float 


flout 


tery laif. 








flotarian 


floteran 


flutter 


flater 


mot en 


mot 


mote 


mout 


oot an 


cot 


oot 


kot 


1325 grotsn 


grot 


groat 


tgrout 


'fragineat' 


{^)EO,Ld, 






tpotian 




but 


bat 


jB/eH—aUo pu(t)teii, potan. 


J^boter. 




botm 


botma 


bottom 


botem 


—aUo bo^em. 








aplott 


8p(l)0t 


spot 


apot 


clott- 


clotta 


dot 


klot 


' maMa.* 








1330 cnotta 


knotte 


knot 


not 


(nhot) Ld. 








dott 


— 


dot 


dot 


'hetAothoiVL^feckd. 
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plot 


/plot(t) 
(blot 


plot 


plot 


blot 


blot 


ne plot ne 


ploh Leechd. 






Boden ptc 


soden 


8odden(ed) 


8odn(d) 


god 


tgodd 


god 


god 


— ^en. Goddee CK, 






1335 god-BpeU 


tgoddspell 


gospel 


gospl 


-goBpel AB, Ch, 






troden ptc 


troden 


trodden 


trodn 


bodian 


bodien 


bode 


bond 


bodig 


tbodij 


body 


bodi 


toddi 


odde adj 


odd 


od 


'triangle; 


' odd nimiber/ 






1340 oodd 


ood 


cod 


kod 


open 


topenn 


open 


oupn 


hopa 


hope 


hope 


houp 


oopor 


ooper 


copper 


coper 


dropa 


drope 


drop 


drop 


— droppen 


vh North, etc. 






1345 Poplg 


popi 


poppy 


popi 


hoppian 


hoppen 


hop 


hop 


loppestre 


lop8ter(e) 


lobster 


lobster 


soppian 


Boppe fib 


sop 


sop 


stoppian 


Btoppen 


stop 


stop 


1350 strop 


— 


( (rasor)strop 
\ strap 


strop 
strap 


vd arwi»e (stnippuB) Wgl. 






ftttor-coppe ooppo 


cob(web) 


kobweb 


'apider; 








cropp 


crop 


crop 


krop 


• cluater/ 








jikroppa 


oroppen 


crop 


krop 


•pick/ 'graie'— iliZ. 






topp 


top 


top 


top 


* summit,* 


top' (« play thing). 






1355 rftfif 


ro 


roe 


rou 


:}>rft 


Jwo 


throe 


}>rou 


' struggle/ 


• obstinacy/ 






slftsf 


Blo 


sloe 


slou 


8W& 


tswa 


so 


sou 



eVP, ^ » eW8, Du^ i?».— swa Ld, wha-ae eU 0, s(w)a, se (so) 
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Lap. twa, BO Jul, i(w)o Kt »(w> CM. iwa, ao PC. s(w> 
B€tt. 90 AllP, Ch'-uo BVg. 

wft twa woe twou 

— woft (wo) Lajf. wumme ( ^^ wft jxa) Jul. 

1360 hw& twha who huw 

— hwoA (bwa) AB. qua North, quo GJS. wo ^«f^. (w}ho BBC, FPU 

huo Jy. who Ch—hm HVg. (whau) ^/;, O, Pr. (hua) Cp, .^n. 

ft fb foe tfou 

tfrft tfrft firo firou 

— fraprp Ld, 

nft tna no nou 

no VP, Du.t Bu, no. na eWS. na /ITj^— na X<f. na, neo, nea, no Lay, 
no Jul, no, noai^iJ. nummore ( - nfi mftre) £eff . no TTu;!. nathelea. 
(-nfi>ylKs)C^. 

gftn tgan go gon 

alto guigKDr—aUo {^anngenn 0, gan, gon, 5(e)ongen Lay. — (go) Om 
(goo, guu) TF. 

1365 t&Bf to toe tou 

tw& ttwa two tuw 

neut. and fern.— iwm men Ld, t(w)o OE, (o (tuo) BBC. to PrDm|><.— 
(twuu) Bll. (taa) (7 0(6, Cp. (tvpins) Mg ; (Upens) /n ; (Ivppini) 
Beh ; (tvpona) Sh twopence — (tapeni). 

dA sf do doe dou 

&r sf ore oar or 

hAr hor hoar hor 

1370 hftre-htUie horehune < > hound hor(h)aund 

rftrian roren roar ror 

Iftr sf flare lore lor 

sAr aor sore sor 

B&rlg tearig sorry aori 

a, o Pastr^aaii, m (o) Lay, aeri, o &E, aoory Ch, ofrom sorg. 

1375 mftre tmare more mor 

— oa ^B- oa Td. (00) 8m, Q. (mooer) EO, (moor) 8k, 

g&ra gore gore gor 

'corner* etc, 

gftr-ldao garleek garUck gaalik 

bftr bor boar bor 

(baur) Cp. 

hftl thai 1^^*^^^ ^^^^ 

( hale heU 

—fhale Ch; from Norlh.-^ho]aome, whole Td, hoole Ck. (whool) 
Bull, G, (hoobum) wholewime G, (haal) hale G, (hool) W,, Jn. 
(hcol, whool). (holi) whoUy W. (whool) JBcA, fV. (hool) fi*. 
1380 hfilig thallj holy houU 

—pi hall^he O, 
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haUgda»g haUdai hoUday holidi 

— haliday (o) Ch, baleday Aud, 
h&lgian fhallgheim hallow h»lou 

xn&l xnol mole moul 

'mftrk; 'stain.' 
gedftl sn tdale dole doul 

t5gedsl ' diBtribntio '--dole /em. in Lay, idol * separation.' 
1385 p&l pol pole poul 

ft}> ta)» oath ou]> 

1&}> tla]> loath tlou}> 

(1oJ>)jBW. (lojsum) loathsome (?. (lo)>) Zd. {o) Beh. {00) 8h, 

I&]>lan lo}>ien loathe loutS 

(\ooiS) Bll, Ld. {00) Bch,Sh. 

wrft]> wra]> wroth tpoJ> 

—00 Tfirf., CA^-00 Td. (o) BU, (00) a— (o) fnm wrath «&«^. 
1390 cl&]> tola]> doth klo]> 

(o) G, (o) 5c*. (00) 5A. 

ol&]>a8 pi tola]>e8S clothes klou(8)s 

— tclo8e|)ZTlf— (kloo«ed)pfcGt. {Idooz) Bch, 8h. 
tb&pir ihsLpe both bou)» 

017 bft, begen, b&twS^batfo, beien Ld. aUo ba, bej^ton 0. b(e)o«e» 
botwo i4 B—booth Cifc. (boj*) G^. 

hfts hos hoane hos 

— ^hoos, hors Prompt., Wicl. — (hoora) jSto — ihe (r) U imiioHve, at in 
Dutch heench. 

trfts ras race rela 

OE rfts — 8B, e, ea, e Lay. ras North. — %froni North. 
1395 ft-rfts tr^ (a)roee (e)rouB 

}>&B pi ]>o8 those 60UB 

'these*— ]» 'those; Jiise 'these* 0. 
tm&ae moee (tit)mou8e tltmaus 

ftsoian faBBkezin ask aask 

so, hs, X W8. hs, X8, so Ru. — axen Ld. axien, 8b Lay. askien, azien 
(easkien) AR. eese, prt esste RQh aishest ON. aakede K8. oksi, 
akd Ay. aske fi^Tort*., (7£; Avd. taxe (sk) CA— aish ffT^. axe Td. 
ask ee aka 8m. (le) 5c*, 5*— «f^ (sex). 

Iftst last last laast 
alio 8B. ' track ' — aUo e. 
1400 gftst tgast ghost goust 
(00) Cp. (gooeli) « ghostly ' Jn. (nu) EO. (00) Bch, 8h. 



a. 

ft-wiht tohht aught tot 

owiht Ru. awuht, auht, aht W8—aUo awihbt 0. a(wi)ht, oht Lay. 
owiht, out ilJ2. foght ^or^*., Tif. o^t AUF, %si RGl, Ay. taught, 
ought Ch. 

Z 
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rftw sf rowB row 



POU 



ft, 8»— eft, 6, (ft\ AB. irftw North, rftwe:owe vb HIP, o Prompt. 
feCA. 

l&weroe larke lark laak 

— Ck, IftQeroc Barl. Iftverok Gower, 



ytkWBn 


thowin 


thaw 


JK) 


— Prompt, — ft^ 


I^tO)- 






1405 ]>rftwan )yrow6n 

'twist'— Jwftweiiy. 


throw 


pTOM 


Bftwan 


tsawenn 


sow 


BOU 


— zftwe Ap, — (loou) G. 






Bftwol Bf 


tsawle 


BOUl 


BOUl 


— zftulo ^y.— Bo(w)l SVg. (oou) G. (ou, 00) W. 
(oou) /«•. (00) Bch, 8h, 


(00) Pr. (ou) Cp, 


8lAW 


tslaw 


■low 


alou 


ilo SVg. 








■QftW 


Bnou 


snow 


Bnou 


— Bnftw Ay. 








1410 n&-wilit 


tnawlliht 


naught 


not 


n6-wiht 


tnohht 


not 


not 



no(wi)h| VP, iift(wu)ht^ noht Past no(wi)hb, neniht !>».— nobt^ ft 
Ld. Dft(wi)ht, nftwit, noht Lay. nowiht, nowt (nftwt) AR, no^t 
MGl. nocht, ft£9. na^t^y. no^t C Jf . fnoghi, fnoit TM. fnobt 
GS, no3t, tnot AllP, fnoht, fa JfarL no(3)t JTicl. +noght (ou\ 
tnftught, nftt (o) Ch.—noughti * naughty' Ck, nott Td. (nooxt) G, 
(nooft) occasionally Jn, (noot) Pr. (oo) Id. 

mftwan mowen mow mou 

— mftwe Ay, 
orftwan crowen crow krou 

— crftwe : niftv^e ( « magft) Harl, 
orftwe orowe crow krou 

1 415 cnftwan tonawenn know nou 

— knawe ily. cnawe JZ/P. know : ache we ^i«f. — Vno HVg. (knoou), 
(knooun, knoon) pto 0, (knou, 00) W. (nhoo) Cp, Ld, 

* & iaaa / ^^^^^^^^ acknowledge eknolidg 
I knouleche knowledge nolldj 
— also knoulage — koo(w)le((l}ge vh, sb Td, (knoouled^) 0, (hnoled^) 
Ld, 

blftwan blowen blow blou 

— blftwe Ay, 
A-hwtt]>er to(]>e)rr cj or or 

ft(w)Jper — also ojijir 0. owwjjerr pm 0. o(u)))ep cj Ld, o^ ef 
Lay., AMf Ay. ou))er CM. or CM. ou]wr (eiyer) . , or 'either . . 
or'CA. 

n&-hW8»]>er tnoww]>err nor nor 

nohwse^er, nou]wr, nft(w)>ere7F5 — nou])er Ld., Lay., AB. no(u)^r, 
nftujier North, no(w)]per, nftwder TM. naw]>er AllP, nou>er Aud. 
nor PPl, CA^ne(the)r Td—sse n«g))er. 

1420 hlftf tlaf loaf louf 
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hlftford tlafS^rrd lord 

— ^Uuerd CM, laaerd, louord, lord PC, 

K8, Ihoid Ay. lo(o)rd CA— (oo) 8m, 

hlftf-nuBsae 
— Ld, lammeese Prompt 



lod 

fiord AllP, And. lo(ae)rd 
{0)0, 

tlames 



clftfre 


oloTore 


oloTer 


klouvor 


a,8B. 








grftf 






grouv 


ohart. 








1425 drfif prt 


tdraf 


drovB 


drouv 


drfifsf 


drove 


drove 


drouv 


prftfbst 


provost 


provoflt 


provest 


1^0. 









ftn 



t&n 



{one wan 

a(n) .(n) 

— -onae, » dai Ld. ann sipe 0. oo(n), a(n) Ch. won emphat. And, — 
(w)one, woxmes pi Td, (oon) 0, Wy Cp. (waen) Jn. (on, won 
Dyche, (waen) Bch, (w«n) JV. (won) 8h. 

n&n tnan none nan 

— ^na(n) Xrcl. noon : stoon, no Ch. non : Johon Aud. — (00) Q^ W, 



tenon 



)Jn. 



eloun 



ounli 



1430 on &n tan 4n anon 

— on an Ld. anoon : euerichoon Ch — (»non, x 
eall &na tall &ne alone 

— later aXoTLt — (aloon) Q. 
'^finlio onli only 

' unique '—oonli Ck. (oonli, oonloi) O. (oonli) Jn, 8h, (onli) Bch, 
n&n ]>ing tnan ]>ins nothing na]»ii| 

— ^najying Lay. noting CK — (o) BU, Q — vg (nafin). 
tfine tttnesB onoe wans 

— anes Ld. enes (ea) AM. ones Best. enuB And, fe, to Tlf— (oona) 
G, (wsBns) Jn, Bch, (o) not (0), (wvns) Ld. (woub) 8h, 

houn 
Jon 



stoun 
gon, gon 

groun 
droun 

boun 
hoiun 
loum 

huw(m) 
hwuokAB. 



1435 l^**i sf 


hone 


hone 


'rock' chart. 






so&n prt 


tshan 


shone 


(ti)JW. 






Bt&n 


tstan 


stone 


gegftn ptc 


tgan 


gone 


(00) G. 


{o)Ld. 




gr&nian 


gronien 


groan 


1440 dr&n 


drane 


drone 


— Prompt. €tc. 


no 0. 




b&n 


bon 


bone 


h&m 




home 


lAm 


lom 


loam 


hw&m dat. 




whom 



e eW8, VP, Du., Ru. 



a IWS — wham (warn), wham Lay. 

z a 
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hiuun Ay, qu»(i)m NartK, wham AUP. whom Ch — (whom) Sm. 
(whoom, whuum) 0, (whvm) Fr, (huum) Cp, /«. 
1445 f&m fbm foam fbuxn 

fto ok oak ouk 

ft-oumba — oakum oukem 

■trftoiaa stroken stroke atrouk 

ap&oa spoke spoke spouk 

1450 orftoettan — oroak krouk 

t&oen tt&kezin token toukn 

Ahte prt ouhte ought ot 

'posMflsed'^ahte, aute (fthte) Lay. ouhte (ahte) AR, a^te RGL 
awote : bitaucte Hv, aughte BBC, oghte : bro^hte CA—ocht HVg. 
(owht) BU, (oouxt) a. (oot) Pr. (oot) Cp, Ld. 

ftgan taghexm owe ou 

*po88e8B' — owen (ahen) AB. o^en Ay. awe North., TM. ogen OS. 
owen Ch. 

ftgen tajhenn own oun 

— awen (o) Lay. owen (ahen) AB. o^en Ay. awin:drawin pto 

(ann : draun) CM. awen TM. auen AUP, owen Sari., Ch — owne, 
awne Td. (ooun) G. 

1466 JUg tlah low lou 

(loou) 0. 

dftg douh dough dou 

— do5 Ay, — (doo) dowe Cp. (doo) Ld. 
ftte ote oat(s) out 

(oote), (wvts) barhare Cp. (otmiil) oatmeal Ld. 

hftt th&t hot hot 

— hoot Ch — (whiter) harhare Cp. 
smftt prt smot smote tsmout 

1460 wftt vb twAt wot twot 

— woot CA— thou wottest Td. 
wrftt prt twr4t wrote rout 

gftt fg4t goat gout 

bftt bot boat bout 

(booiin) Bch, (boom) Sh boatswain — (bonm). 

-h&d t-had -hood -hud 

— wreccehed Ld. preetehede : lede vb CM. godhede, maDhod(e) Ay. 
— (-huud) G. (-h«d) Cp. 
1465 r&d prt rod 



rode 


roud 


road 


roud 


raid 


reid 



rtdsf |~f 

I rad 

*ndmg'^TtA North. 
lAdBf tiade lode loud 

* leading/ < path ' cUto %n loadstone. 

so(e)ftdaa tshaddenn shed Jed 

separate * — shadd ptc 0. 
strftd pi-t strod strode stroud 
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wftd wod woad woud 

i47ogfidBf gode goad goud 

t&dige tode toad toad 

— tadde AR. 

bfid abod abode eboud 

' waiting.' 

brfid tbrad broad brod 

(00) Sm, a. (00) Cp, EO. (00) Bch. (00) Sh. 

rftp trap rope roup 

1475 Bftpe sope soap soup 

swapan swopen sweep sw^p 

prt Bw6op. aswopen ptc Eu.—AB, Ck, prf swSp — (ii) Bll, 

gr&pian gropen grope group 

p&pa pope pope poup 

pop MVff. 



A. 

sS tssB sea sU 

(see) G. (aii) W. (see) Cp, 

1480 £r t^r ere teer 

— ar adv 0. ear Ld, ar, ar (are) Lay. fer. Mr adv RQL fare 
North., TM. er Earl. or(e) Aud, er (or) Ch—yer Td, (eer) G. 
{eer) Cp. (iir) EO, Sh, 

rdran reren rear rier 

tskfir * skere sheer Jler 

'pure.* OEboi — a2«o 8(c)bere. Bh/romOE. 

h£lan thelenn heal h^l 

(ee) Bll. 

th£lo help health hel]> 

— bsele 0, Lay. bele CA. heele Proffip^. hel)>e £ay., ^y., ^^, Prompt 
— (ee) 6S^. 

1485 d£l tdel deal d^l 

^el, todeled, dteleth Ld. dselenn vh 0. 
XpTAl praX thrall t}>rol 

J^nell worn. Jirael 0^, /ram Bcand. — J'rel Lay., AR, Ay. pi Jvalles 
Lay., >relles iJi?. >»! North., fRBC. thnd : al Ch. 

£lo tiUo each JljtJ 

7, oe VP. not in Da., Ru. — elc, s Ld. alc(h), elch, idc, alch, ulc, 
sech (ech) Lay. euch Jul. ilch AR. ilk ^or^A.. QE. ilk, ich TJf. 
uch AUP, Rarl., Aud. eob ily., CA— (eetf) ^. (iid^) Xd. 



h&]> 


he]> 


heath 


liiJl> 


Yi&pecL 




heathen 


hUtSen 


BC&P Bf (?) 


tsh8B))e 


sheath 


M 


s, ea, e ^TTi?. 








1490 wr£]> sf(1) 


wre))e 


wreath 


r«J> 
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wrA]>()>)o twTa]>))e wrath trof 

(wi»» (?. (rool>) JEO, Sh, (rMB)>) Beh. 

:klA]>diprt dadde olad tklsd 

OE clfi>ia]i— elo>en and dejwn in ME. clad(e) CJf. oled : led prt JfET. 
cled:bedTAf. dtA AUP, jcltA Ch. 

lifts sf bihsBte behest tbihest 

— behsm pi ' promiaes' Chr 1093— Xa^. biheite AR, Ch. beheste Ay. 

)yy-lfts-])e leste lest lest 

n FP. m, e itu.— leite Xay. leste (ea) AR. lest il2/P, £^aW., Wid. 
last, e i4tM{. nathelees : pees Ch — ^neverthelesse Td, 

1495 tAsan tosen tease tiUs 

' carpo ' — cUbo ai. 
lAssa flasse less les 

m VP. e IZtt.— Icsse (a) Lay. e, ea jIjB. laflsez-nease ON, e f^orfA , 
trif . tG^. -4y. h RGl, AUP, iAud, +e. fa CA. 

flAso tflaMh, flessh flesh flej 

m VP—ftBBHC Lay. flesch Jul. fleschs, Tleschs, flechs (fleech, fles) AR. 
fleec, dels Horn, flessoe K8. ulesse iiy. fleis, fle8ae:le8se CM. 
fleyse : liknes, fleys : neys adj MH. fleis GE. fleish ITarZ. flesch 
AUP. fleisch TTiW. flessh (ei) CA'fless(b)e Td. 

lAst tlarat least IQst 

leasest Du. Issest i^K.— le(i)8t : be(i)Bt North, leest CAr— (ee) G. 
lAstaa tlasstenn last laast 

* perform ' — sb, a Ld. ea, e Jul. e Ay. a ^orfA. fe OE. 
1500 wrAstan wresten wrest trest 

(hrest) Ld. 

wrAstlian wrestlen wrestle resl 

IWS also wnexlian, wrazlian— sb Lay. e Kath.^ GB. a AR, Ch — 
(wrestl) BU. (resl) Jn, Bch, 8h. 

mAst tmast, 8» most moust 

s FP— ea, e Ld. aHmasst 0. k Lay. ea, e Jul. e AR, RGl, Ay., 
Harl. a North, o GE. fe, fo /2BC. fmeest CA—utmoost Td. 
(00) Cp. C«) Mg. (uu) ifO. (o) ^cA. (00) iSA— (atmost). 

gAstlio gastli ghastly gaastli 

Gmifr— (g«8li) Jn. 
lAwed tlaBwedd lewd l(J)awd 

'layCman)' — lawed Ixf . lewede (e%) Jul. lau(e)d ^or^A. logede GB. 
lewd TM. lead Prompt, lewed CA— (eu) G, Pr. 

1505 tslAw]> sloujw sloth slou]> 

slKw adj — slauVe Lay. slouht^e AR. 8le(a)a>e Ay. sleuthe Earl. 
slouthilfki. sloth, slewth, slawthe : trawthe TM. slouthe : troothe 
CA— slewth Td. 

Afee t»fre ever ever 

— ouer Ld. sefer, e(e)uer (eaere) Lay. awre, euer TM. eaere CA. 
— (ever) G. 

'^Afre-Alo everioh every evri 

— euric, SBureum wile Ld. iBuer8elc(h), aueraloh, euerulc Lay. eauer- 
each Kath. enerich, efrich (euch) AR. euereich Ay. euerilk 
North., TM. euerilc GB. euenioh Harl. euerich, euery Ch — (everi. 
evrei) G. 
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lAfkn leyBn leave I^v 

leviog HVg, 

lAfde prt flefedd pic left left 

— leuede Ld. Isfde, a, (e) Lay. leafde Jul. leaved pU: AR, left 
NoHh., iRBC. tlefte, laft : shaft TM. lefte, a, ylaft : craft CA— leeft 
pH Td. 

1 5 10 nSfre tni&fre never never 

— nefra, neure Ld. neauere Kalh, neyer AR. neure Ay. neaer 
North, nawre TJlf. ner ^aW. 

hlfifdige tlaffdi^ lady leidi 

a FP— le(a)fdi Jul. lauedi, leuedi K8. Iheuedi Ay. leuedi (e, a) CM. 
lemMH. leuedi, ledi JJarZ. ladi CA. 

Anig tani; any enl 

— anl, leni Ld. sni, aei, ei Lay. e(a)m (ei) /u^. oni Prod, eny iiy. 
any North, ani G^. eny HaW. ane Aud, ony TTic^. any, feny 
(o) CA— eny Td. ani Qt. («) BcA. iSA. 

hlSne lene lean Lyn 

— Ibene ily. 
l&n sf lone loan loun 

to lane Suff. chart, lanesang Wgl. generally Isn. 
1 51 5 lAnan tlenenn lend lend 

— s Lay. ea Kath. lenen Ch. leendin inf Prompt. 
l£ned ptc tlenedd lent lent 

—lent CM, PPl. 
mSnan tmenenn mean m^n 

' mean * — 0^00 menen. 
mAnan menenn moan moun 

' complain ' — s, e liay. ea Kafh. menen oft, mone «6 AR. manen min 
raon PrUoner^s Prayer, monen GR. 

mfined ptc mened meant ment 

1520 gemSne tim»n mean nL^n 

' common.' sbst gemana — im«ne, o Lay. imeane Jul. 
elSne tolene clean kUJn 

dane a<7v— daenneen, clennlike 0. m (ea), olane (ea) oJv Lay. ea AR. 
Bf ie Ay. 
wrfinna wrenne wren ren 

wema Cp. wrenna Wgl — wranne : monne ON. 
clfinBian tolenneenn cleanse klens 

clasnian VP.—e KS, North., Ch. a Aud.—iii) Bch. (e) 8h. (klilnli) 
cleanly Bch, iSA— (klenli). 

f emmet temit 

fimette amete < ^ 

(ant aant 

— RGl. amote Ay. am(p)te Wid. also emote, emete, ematte, eromotte, 
ante— (snt) ant, (aeeent) aunt Ld. (snt) Bch, Sh. 
1525 Amet(t)ig empti empty emtl 

* unoccupied' — empti iU?. cmM Ay. KmM RGl — (empti) G^. 
glSm glem gleam gUJm 

rAcan rechen reach rijtj 

— reche North., iTM. 
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hrftean — 


r reach 
(retoh 


.gpif (e)Ld. 




tAoan tta»ohenn 


teaoh 


< show *— teche, he iekp Ay, 




blAoan bleohen 


bloaoh 


tAhte prt ttahhte 


taught 
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r«tj 
retj 

tatj 

1530 blAoan bleohen bleach blUtJ 

tot 
a, e U. tebte, ituht, tahte, taute (tehte) Lay, tahte Jul, 
teihte AR, tachte KB, to^te Ay, taght HoriX, a QE^ Harl, 
taughte C%— (Uuht) iSm. (tooxt) G. 

BtAger ateire atair ateer 

wAge weie way wei 

'weight,' 'iciaeB.' 

hnAgan ne^en neigh nei 

(luei) Pr, (nil) Bch, (nee, lUBn) Ld, (nee) SA. 

1 535 oftgsf keie key Ui] 

— ^keie Ld, keye : pleye Ch — kae EVg, kayee Td, (kee) Pr, Jn. 
(ku) EO, Ld. 

olAg del clay klei 

— CA— (ai, aai) 0. 
Ag-hw9])er tej5])err either aiSer.gSer 

aZio ffgjMT. 6g>er Du.— «i9er, ei (ai) Lay, eiOer iljB. eider, ai Ay, 
aythep -Aror/A. a(y)ther TJIf. eyjer HflW.— (ei) 8m, (eei, ei) G, 
(oi, ee) /». (e) Ld. (ii) A'O, i^A. (91) Bch, Fr. 

*nAghw9])er tnoww))err neither naiSer 

nothep Ck, (eei. ei) G. (ee. ©) Cp. (oi, ee) /«. (ee) JFO. (e) Ld. 

(ei) ^cA. (ii) Sk — tee n& hwe)>er. 

hAto thBBte heat h^t 

1540 {aAti an taAte aeat ajjt 

(ee) W, 

BwAtan aweten sweat awet 

Bwftt tb-^wiX «& 0. Euot «& Ay, —(job) 8m, (e) BU. (ee) Cp, (let) 
Jn. (awot) ry. 

hwAte twh«te wheat wh^t 

apAtte prt spatte apat apat 

■patan if\f.— epetan inf. 

fAtt t&tt fiBit tet 

mVP, 

1545 lAdan tledenn lead lUd 

— « U. », ea, e (eo) lay. ea /uZ.— leding H F^. (ee) Fir, Pr. 

hlAdersf laddre ladder Isder 

leddre AB, GE. Iheddre iiy. a RGl. 

aprAdaa apreden apread spred 

eeC*. (e) O. 

lAddeprt tledde led led 

^e Id. e. ea (a) Lay. ea (e) ilB. e '\NoHh., '\Hv, GB, led : bed. 
lad: had ABC. 9.Harl,Aud. ladde : hadde CA— leed Te^. 
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spr&dde prt tspredd ptc spread sprod 

—a Lay, ea (e) AB. e -^North,, -fBBC. a And. spradde : hadde Ch 
— Bpreed Td. 

1550 gemfidd ptc mad mad m»d 

geznsedid Qp— madd : radd (^01 hrsdd) CM. medde : ledde prt ME, 
mad: glad i2^C. 
bflBddel badde bad bsBd 

* hermaphrodite.' 



» (e). 

g« (e) tja yea +jel 

gea W8. gee, g& Du. giB Bu, — jea Kath, ^e. ^ui AB, gia (yaa) .-sua 
CM, ya Prompt. — (ee) Sb, (jee, jii, ii) /». (joo) rustic Cp. (jii) 
EO, Ld. (jee) Bch, Sh, 

Arende (e) termde errand erend 

— aemde, er(e)nde, aninde (ea) Lay. erand North, erand, arand TM, 
erd(e)ne GE. arende, emde AllP. 

hfir (d) thaBr hair heer 

her J)u., Bu. — ^he(a)r Eath. +hare North, hor : sor, her : j)er ITv. flioref 
fhare TM. here AllP. heer FTtc/., -fCh—ee Td. (heer) J«. (ee) 
Cp. 

i555}'Ar(e) t]>er(e) there 8eer 

e VP, Du. ad Bu. », a IWS — Jwer, ea, e, a, Jwere etc Ld, Lay. 
J>e(»)r Eath. >er(e) JB, i<y. t)«re i^G^/. >are : fare vh ON. J»r(e) 
jYor/A. t»er, Cor QE. fe, to, fa BBC, TM. +))ere ^MP. >ore: 
■ more, a, e Harl. thore : lore eb, e A ud. — (ee, aa) 8fn. 

w£ron (d) prt twnrenn were weer 

e VP, Du., Bu, rarely m in Du., Bu. — weeron, we(a)reii, a Ld. 
we(o)ren, a Lay. weren AB. e, a -KS'. e Ay. fwere, twar(e) 
North. +e,+ail//P. fo. e GJ&. to, fe TAf. ta, te E5C— (weer) 
0, Cp, Jn, EO. (e) Bch, 8h. 

hw£r (e) thw»r where wheer 

e VP, Du. m Bu. le, a IWS — nowwhar 0. hw(e)ar, hwere Ld. 
whcer, e, iwere (ware) Lay. a, (e) AB. e Ay. quftr(e) North, quor, e 
OE. quere AllP. ta, to, e TM. t». te J2^C— hwier HVg. 
(wheer) G. 

fiBBr (e) tfler fear fler 

'danger* — ofisered Ld. offearen, fe(o)rlich /«/.— feare vb, fearful Td. 
(feer) G. (filr) Cp. 

g£r (d) tjer, e year Jier 

gear WS. e Du. — gear, gsBr Ld. ^er Lay. ^eare dat. Prod, gier 
(yeire) CJlf— (u) Sb, BU, Bt. (jeer) G. (jiir) Pr. 

1560 b£r (e) sf tbsBre bier bier 

eePu. eBu. (Xx) Sb. 

fil(d) el eel Ul 

ge8filig(d) tselij silly siU 

• beatuB * — sele Aud. sely (ee) Ch. 
m£l (d) tm»l meal mJJl 
Sb impUet (mill}. 
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1565 



1570 



bp«}> (*«) bre}> 


breath 




bre]> 


—hreti {etk) AR. breetli(e): 


faaeth a— (e) 5W. 






*br£]7an bre))en 


breathe 




br«t5 


(ee)G. 








*hwA8an (*d) whesen 


wheoM 




wh^s 


hweofl prt jEfcH, 








ofise (d) ohese 


oheeee 




tr«ii 


7 IWS—m, eo U. tsis 8b. 








hl&Bt (3) blast 


bla«t 




blaaat 


— aeXay. e Ay, h Best., fOE, -fTM—iwaii) Cp, 


(» 


)Beh,Sh, 


xnAw (d) meaw 


8ea(mew) 




tnjuw 


e Ep., ea Cp. 8B WS—mow9 


Prompt. 






Afen (S) tftfonn 


even(ing) 




tivnii) 


efern I>tt., efen JBu. sefeuang .^eJ7 — seuen Lay,- 


-(iivniij) 0. 


lAoe (d) tlMhe 


leeoh 




ml 


— e ill?— (ii, ee) Sm. 








sprfio (d) tspflBohe 


speech 




■P«tJ 


spec /TT^. spreo Du., JSti 


.— sprsBce obi mm 


Ld, 


ipeche (e) AB. 



speke, Bpeche : meke adj ffv — (ii) Bll, 
twAg (s) wawe wave weiv 

—wage (Xay.). i4y. wawe ^WP, Wid,, (X wawghe TM, ti^/I 0/ 
wagian {ME wawien) — it\^ of wafian. wave Td, waw Sb, 

hwAg (*d) whei whey whei 

1575 grAg (S) grei gray, grey grel 

gnye, grey Td. (eei) P^. (ee) Pr, Ld, 

At prt (d) t6t ate eit, et 

— eet : feet Ch, 
lAtan(d) tUbtenn, 4 let let 

— latenn ' behave * 0; 01 Uta. tB,B Ld. e Lay. e (eo) iljB. a (a, e) 
CM. leete : airete MM. loten : bihoten GE, o il/^P. leete : heete 
( «h»te), imper, leet, lat (e) C*— let(t). lat Td. (») barhare Cp, 
8trAt(d)Bf tstrate street str^t 

— Strelford Ld (strotfod, stnefad) Stratford efe, Strafford. 

wAt (d) weet wet wet 

— e Lay,, AR. wate PC, weytt TM. 
1580 mAte (6) tmete(like) meet tmUt 

• moderate * ^met HVg, (ii) 0. 

blAtan(6) tbltttenn bleat biyt 

rAd(6) tr»d rede tr^d 

'advice —8B. e Ld. aUo n^ 0; 01 r«J». n (ea) Lay. e (ea) AB. 
rathe vb : ba|)e » both' Hv. frede TM. 
rAdan (e) trsdenn, 6 read r^d 

e Bit. m i?fc.-« Ld. redd pte 0.— (ee) fwn (ii) G. (ee) TT. (ii) 
Cp. 
rAdels^d) redels riddle ridl 

—also i— redlet pi Td, 
i585]>rAd(d) ]>red thread )>red 

— as Lay. — (ee) Sm, • 
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8&d(6) teed seed fl4jd 

nAdre(e) tneddre adder 8»der 

ii»d(d)re IfFS—ntAre Ld. neddre AR, Best., GJE. neder (dd) CM. 
eddre Ay., Wtcl, edder TM, naddre Ch. 

nfidl(e) tnedle needle n^dl 

nmiSl Ep., nethl Cp— nelde AB, 

«j /-\ fmede mead tmyd 

m«d(e) i ^ , ^ • 

^ ( medwe meadow medou 

' meadow.' ^en. msedwe — medewe dat. Ijay, xnedewe Prompt, mode 
Ch. 

1590 gr£dig(s) tgredij greedy grii^l 

{ii)G. 

d£d(5)Bf tdede deed . dljd 

— dsedbote 0. a, e Ld. dede AB— did HVg. 
on-dr»dan (e) fdrsdenn, e dread dred 

e Du., Ru. — e, (e) AR. pU dredd 0. pH fdredde, t» CA— (ee) 8m, 
bl&dre(s) bladdre bladder blader 

bl«d(d)re ZTFiS'— bleddre ili?. a CA. 
rddde prt (e) tredd ptc read red 

— geredd Ld. a Lay. e North, a flTarZ., Ch — ^reed Td. (e) 
8m, 0. 

1595 slSpan (S) tslepenn sleep sUljp 

», a WS — b1»p ahf slepen Ld. dsp, a, e «& 0. Blspen, eo, e, (e) 
Lay. 

so£p(e) tshep sheep Jijp 

ea WS. i Jht. e, io Ru. — acheap, e (66) Lay. schep AR. asep Ay. 
scope : kepe vb CM — (ii) Shy Sm etc. 

se&p-hirde (e) sheepherde shepherd Jeped 

Bcheepherd Ck. (Jepherd) G, 

w£pen(e) twspenn weapon wepen 

— wapen, we(a)pnen pi (wepne) Lay. wopen, e GE. 01 vRpn — 
(wiipn) EO, Ld, Bch. (wepn) Sh. 

sl&pte prt (6) tsleppte slept slept 



e (de). 

1600 he the he hiU 

— (h)e (heo) Lay. beo Horn, he, ba KS. he, ha, hi Ay.—^yAi) G. 

)>d t]>e thee ttSU 

w5 twe we wy 

wi EVg. (wii) Pr, Cp etc. 

m6 tma me mij 

(mil) Pr. (mae) Cp, Mg, Jn. 

gS tje ye tjij 

— ^ye, bye KS. 
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1605 hdr th6r(e) here hier 

— ^herrbiforenn 0. her(e) Lay. her(en) Horn, fhere ROl, BBC, hier, 
hyer Ay.-~(bm, heer) BU. (huer) 0. 

gehSran therenn hear hier 

ie, i lW8,j IWB-hereti (u) Lay, o BGl. e, (u) PPL here, hyere, 
hiere Ay. hantow (- bSreat \>fi) TM—heue Td. (heer, hiir) Bt, 
(hiir) Wetc, 

* Btdran tsterenn steer stier 

ylWS. 
woBTig weri weary wieri 

wirifly^. (weeri, ii)B^ (weeri) O. (weri) Pr. (wiiri), (w«ri) 

harhare Cp. 

brdr(e) tbreress pi briar braier 

brere : mAuere, breree : geres (' dreaa *) Ch. brere : chere TJf— bryree Td. 

1610 bldre bler(eyed) blear(e7ed) blieraid 

blerie»blerige ' blear-eyed '(?) cAar^.— (bliir) Pr etc, 

.. . ftherronenn hearken thaaJm 

hdrcnian •< 

( herkien hark haak 

— ^herkyn, barken ; harke imper. TM, herkien Horn, berk imper, : werk 
BBC, herklD Prompt, herken C^— (heerkn, a) Bt, (harkn) Q, 
(lierkn) Mg, (h«rkn) EO, (bnerkn) Beh, 6h, 

gehdrde prt the(o)rrde heard heed 

y lW8—herdey a, i (o) Lay. u BGl. e (u) PPl, yh(y)erd Ay. e, a 
NoHh. fa TAf— herde, a Td, (aa) O, (ee, a) Bt, (») Pr efc. 
(e) Jn, (ii) 2>^— (hiad) «^. 

hSla hele heel hijl 

BtSle 8tel steel etiljl 
y IWS, 

1615 foelaa felen feel fyi 

{n)G. 

:[f81agi felawe fellow felou 

— feolahe (feolohschipe) Jul. fe(o)lawe AR. yelage Ay. felaghe North. 

felage GE, felawes : dawes BBC, felowe TM, Wicl. felawe : shawe 
Cii— (feloou) G. 

tee}) pi tep teeth tU]> 

brGe])er dat. tbre)>re pi brethren tbretSrin 

pi brO]>or, gebrOpru — ^bre'Sre pi Ld. bro)>eren, bre)«ren (bro)»en) Lay, 
breVren AB. bre])er North. bieSere GE. brether TM. britheren, 
e Wid. breetherede Ch — (breOren) aut (breVem) G. 

gees pi ges geeae gUe 

gyBse Td, 

1620 breaan brusen ^ bruise bruws 

y ZIfg— brisin, o Prompt, n \o) Ch. brewed pte Tif— broeed Td. 
broosed Ck. (iu) Jn. (uu) Ld, 

wdoste twesste waste weiat 

' desert * — weste Lay. wast : mSst CM. — (aa) 0, 
geroefa reve reeve r^v 

— greg^fe 0. from Seand. greifi. 
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Bcir-gercefSft sohirreve sheriff Jerif 

— schizreve : ilSve Moral Ode — (v) Ld. 
gele£an tlefenn believe bil^v 

belyfan u^oH*— -bileven Lay, bilefde /tii.—(ii) Q, 
1625 Bl§f sieve sleeve slyv 

a;#0 8l6fe(l). ylWS. 
JjefJ) sf ]>ef}>e theft ])eft 

y lWS-~^ Lay., AR. m MQl, ifi Ay. IS^hiB GE. thefte C'A. 
heng prt theng hung hai) 

— e Lay. o North, e, ee (y, o) Ch. 

gesene adj tsene ) 

\ . _ J. seen s^jn 

gesewen ptc tse^henn j 

gesSne tued as ptc in Du. and Ru.; gessBne, ea also Bu. y IWS. 
gesewen WS. geaegen VP — aen ptc North., Best., AUP. aeyne, sayne : 
eyne * eyes * Aud. seyn Wiol. yseyn : ayeyn, sayn : fayn Ch — (i) Jn. 

soene tshene sheen tjijn 

(i)e, y, eo, 10— also eoOne 0. 8c(e)one (e) Lay. 
1630 wcenan fwenenn ween twdijn 

(u) Sm. 

ocene tkene keen kljn 

ewcan sf fowen queen kwiijn 

— also cwene — kwin BVff. (ii) G, Bch, Sh. 
groyne tgrene green gr^n 

(u)0. 

t@n fUne, tenn ten ten 

y IWS— ien(n) Ld. ten(e) Lay., AB. ten Ay. tgen : men GE. ten: 
men TM—{i) Mg. 

1635 -tene t-tene -teen -t\fn 

ylW8 Oirtin, |>irtiin) G. 

gesdeman tsemenn seem s^m 

* reconcile ;' 01 sSma * befit ' — (bisiim) G. 
teman ttcdmenn teem tym 

y IW8 — infi of tSam sbtt. teamen SaliM. temen * prepare ' Lay. 
dcaman tdemenn deem d^m 

(U)(?. 

^brcemel brembel bramble brambl 

e, y — brimbil, bremmil Prompt, brembil, i Wid. — (a) G. 
1640 doan tekenn eke Uk 

ilWS (iik)6?. (eek)/». 

r6o rek reek r^k 

soBcan tsekenn seek s^k 

— secben, ae Lay. sechen AR. zecbe, be zek]> Ay. sek North, cb 
Earl., AUP, Aud. k (cb) PPl. k Wicl. fwke. faecbe Ch. 

be-edecan beseken beseech bisytj 

— ch Lay., AR, KS, Ay. beseke)^, bi8ecbe> K8. k North., fBBC. ch 
Earl, AUP, ■\:Aud. ieh,fk Ch. 
boBce beche beech bytj 
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1645 Monan fbecnenn beok(on) bek(en) 

ilWS—hmcaim Lap, bekke : Senekke Ch, beknin, bekin <nutera' 
Pr<mpt, 

^ - 1 1. u /breech tbrfltj 

^^P^ ^'^^^ {breeches britjii 

—breke TM. brech, br^k ' braocae' Prompt— Qxtiiif) 8m. (britjes) Q. 
(britj) Ld. 

h6h]x>8f heighte height halt 

ilWS—he^^Ay. heyi MH, heighte : feyghte v& JBBC. hyght:mYght 
TM, heitbe Prompt, heighte (e) C^— haight Ck. (heixt) O, (heit» 
h^et) Cp. (hdit, heet, heet)») Jn, the Uut Spdt heighth. (hfti]>t) Li. 
(heet) irO, Bch, (hoit) iSA. 

ndhet tneast next nekot 

y IWS, nest VPy Du. nahst, i i;tf.~nexte Lay. nizte »& ily. nertfiUde 
Jul. neet : prSst jyTor/A., GE, neet f-BBC, ^aW. 

*6ga]> eit eyot eit 

WS iggap) igeo>— eit Lay, eit /rom *6h>, *9g> (cp liht /rom geaib^). 
1650 6g-land Hand island ailend 

ilW8. ealoDd FP— eitlond (ilond) Lay. ^ond Beat. 
hSg hei hay hei 

i iW8 (hei) BU. (h»£) Q. (kee) Cp. 

Idgetu af leit lightning laitnii) 

i lW8^Lay,y AR. ai Ay. leiten vb, confuaed w, lihhtenn 'illuminate/ 
lihtnen ' shine.' lightninge ' falgur ' Prompt, — (leiitnii)) O. 

XtHakg tsleh sly slai 

— sleytney 'near' RGl. aleje pi Ay. sleghe:degfae («deyja) Clf. 
sly MH, Blees, sU^ Wicl. sly : hertely Ch. 

wroBgan twre5(h)enn (be)wray tbirei 

— wreien AR, Ch. wraie Ay. aleo wrie. 
1655 tdgan teien tie tai 

1 ^FS^teien (ti^e) Lay. telen AR. 
twoegen ttwejjenn twain ttwein 

ddgan deyen dye dal 

i I WS—Ch. dyyn Prompt, 
tsldsg]) af sleihte sleight tslait 

' ounning * — liste (sleh^e) Lay. sle^Jie Ay. sleight : heyght ( «- h6h)K>) 
RBC, sleighte : eighte, slyghte : myghte CA— (ai) Ld. (sleit) Beh. 
(sbit) Sh. 

IStprt tl6t let let 

— le(o)t Ld. le(a)tte Lay, lette AR, leet North., OK leet : feet Ch, 
1660 swoete tsw6t(e) sweet sw^it 

soSte shete sheet Pit 

ylW8, 

fostpl tf6t feet f^t 

(ii)(7. 

mootan meten meet mJ|jt 

grdtan fgretenn greet gryt 
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1665 betel 


betel 


beetle 


•lualleug.' jlWB 


f. 




^ gemoette prt 


mette 


met 


*hGBdan 


heden 


heed 


hedan. 






BtGBda 


Btede 


steed 


speed Bf 


taped 


speed 


'wealth.' 






1670 fcBdan 


tfedenn 


feed 








nedsf 


tnede 


need 



ie eW8, 7, e% eo /TFSf— neod(e) 

neade Td. (ii) 0, Cp, 

mSd sf tmede 

erSda orede 

^brcedan breden 

e (ii) a. 

1675 ^blcedan bleden 



met 
h^d 

tstfld 
BP«d 

fUd 



xOJd 
Lay, nede, neod AB, njrede Ay.- 



meed 
creed 
breed 

bleed 



tmyd 

krQd 

brUd 

blUd 



spcadde prt spedde sped tsped 

fcddde prt tfedde fidd fed 

blceddeprt bledde bled bled 

blcedBian tblettsenn bless blee 

bleddan VP, bl(o)edBia Du. bl(o)etBian Bu, bledBian, bletsian W8. 

geblitsad €jr(— bletced Ld. cdso blettoedd 0. bletseigen Lay. 

bleBcien AB, blissed Ay. blissed, bliacid NoHh. fblyst ptc TM. 

bliflced OE. eblestibest Avd, bliMeikiaM, blesse : cunedneBse Ch, 

infi of bliBi — ^bleBBjnge, y Td. 



1680 Btfipel 

ylWS. 
^strepan 

y — u Jvl. e Ay. 
woepan 
*OGepan 

e. 
tdepe 

y lW8-Ch. 
1685 *ooBpte 



stepel 



steeple 



strepen strip 

e (ee, i) CA— stripped Td. 
twepenn weep 

tkepenn keep 



depe 
depthe Wid. 
tkeppte 



depth 



kept 



stUpl 

strip 

wflp 
kflp 

dep]> 
kept 



flea(h)sf fie flea £UJ 

(ii)ir. 

p6a peook pea(oook) p^Jkok 

Grein. generally pawa— o Ay. e (o) C/«— (poukok) Pocock. 

6ar sn er(e) ear ier 

< ipica.' eher Du. ehher i^u.— earea fl AB, OE. yere Ay. 
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tore tare ear ier 

— ^yer© Ay. — (eer) 0. (eer, iir) Bt. (iirwig) Cp, 
1690 starian ■eren soar tsier 

(a)qp. 

nter cp tner near niar 

— neor Lay, Jul. nere : lere vh CM. nere : here adv, nar : mr a^i TM. 
neer (nere) Ch — (niir) 8m, (neer, nier) Q, (niir) W He, 

g6ara ^ore yore ijor 

iiura Ru, — 3(e)Are Lay., AS. yoore Ch. 
' tdar tter tear tier 

tear VP. tear, tseber Du. (ii) Cp. 

UatSor — lather latSer 

leaOorwyit FJ^^ — le)wrede a Bwote Lay. litforede Kath. 
1695 Map idBBip{p) death de)y 

->ded i^orM. de(a)d:forbead t?J?. fded JJv., ABC. tdede, fdethe 
Tif— (ee) 0. 

-Idas t-lBBB, -leas -lees -lis 

leas (e) AB, -lees Chr— -leue 7<2. 

odaa prt toh»B ohoae tjoua 

— cbiBfl Lay. cbeas, oheseiese §b North, fohes OS, MBC, ches, 

choBiporpose AllP. choe HorZ. chaae, fe TM. cheea : doutelees 

Ch— {00) G. 

daat t»8t east Ust 

— test Ld. yeast ily. — (eestjeep) Eastcheap Jn. 
£astron pi t»8tre easter IJster 

— BBsteme dat. estren dat. Ld. BBt(e)re (easter) nom. Lay. iestie Ay. 
esteme GE. eestem Prompt. 

1700 hdawan fhawenn 

(heu) Bll, Bt. 

hrSaw ran 

]>eawaa pi t]>»wea8 

' morals.' 

aoeawiaxL tsluBwenn show, ahew Jon 

'sorvey* — scawe Ld. scsewede, e, a (sewede) Lay. schea(ii)wen, 
Bcbawen (schawl) AR. seaweth, seywin^e KS. sse(a)wy Ay. scawe 
(scau), soawid (sceud), scaunpto : draun CM. shewe : Berthelzaewe PC. 
schau : knau, schewes : thewes ( >^ )>Sawas) MH. shew : tbew, show, a : 
knaw TM. shauwe : kxiawe Hv. shewe :rewe 'row* Harl. schew: 
know Aud. shewe :fewe Ch — shio (showe) HVg. shewe Td. (eu, 
Jooux) O. (uu, eu) Cp. (oou, ou, iu) Jn. (iu, 00) Ld. (00) Bdi, 8h. 

aordawa ahrewe shrew Jruw 

(Jriu) EO, Bch. (Jruu) Sh. 

1705 streaw strau straw stro 

streaw-, streow-berge Leechd. strewn pi Wgl. stren Ru. — ^bedstran SB. 
strea AR. stra : ga vb, wa Hv. stre : wee ( « w6a) Ba;rl. stree : tbre, 
straw Ch. strau PPl. strauberi Prompt. — (au) ^Sfit. (oou) Q. 

f5a(we) ttewe flBW Quw 

— fieu, feuna dai. Ld. feue Lay, feawe Kaih. neawe Ay. vawe, fowe 
RGl. fone North. : hy anal, of hw5n. fo : wo 6?^ fo : to go BBC — 
feawe Td. (feu, feeu) G. (feu, fiu) W. (foo) barbate Cp, 



astere And. 




hew 


thjuw 


raw 


ro 


thews 


tjduwa 
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ddaw tdaow dew djuw 

(den) Sm. (deui) dewy O. 

hfiafod thBBfiddd head hed 

— ^hsued, hefed Ld. heaued, bsued, he(f)aed, haf(a)6d, hsfd, hefd 
Lay, heaued AJlf Ay. heued : weued (*-gew£fed), hefd Mff. heued 
GE. hede BBC, TM. heed Wicl. heed, heddes pi (heuedet, heedea) 
CA— he(e)ddea Td. (e) 8m. (ee) 0. 

foran-hfiafod forheved forhead Ibrid 

forheddes Td. 

1 710 be-reaflan bireven bereave fbirtjT 

(ee)(7. 

berSafod ptc tbirflifedd bereft tbireft 

— ^ineved Lay. ireaved Ay. reft North, biraft : shaft Ch. 
Idafsn laf leaf UJf 

— ea,iaily. 
IfiafBf tlefe leave ^v 

— efrom Slefan. leave, n (e) Lay. — (ee) O. 
geleoCft tla»fe beUef bil^f 

— il»fe Lay. bileaae AB. bileve Ch — iefrom geLUui. 
1 7 15 Bceaf tshnf aheaf Jijf 

dfiaf tdaf deaf def 

— deef CA— (ee) 8m. (u) EO. (e) Bch, 8h. 
bean sf bene bean biJn 

(ee)C?. 

aym 
BtiUm 

strUm 
tiUm 

drtjm 

' melody,' 'joy *—0I draum * dream.* 
bAam tbsm beam b^m 

{ee)G. 

6ao tec eke tUk 

ee FP. ec, ee i>tt., J2a.— eac (eke) Lay. eke /»!. t«ek, t«k« ^*— 
(iik) (?. (eek) J». 
1725 hreao rek riok rik 

ifrom Angl. hrBc. 

Idao lek leek Vjk 

(ii) ^K. 

gftr-lSac garleek garUck gaalik 

ofiaoe oheke cheek tjlijk 

ea,eoZFBf. e Du., JBit.— cheoke -<iB. cbeake -4y. ee CA— (ii) P^. 
bdaoensn bekne beacon b^Pcen 

becen VP. becon Du. becun Eu.— boeknen vh ^<w2.— (bekrasfijld, ij) 
Beaoonsfield. 

A a 



aSam 


Bern 


■earn 


stfiam 


stem 


steam 


(ii)Jh. 






1720 stream 




stream 


t«am 


tt»m 


team 


(u)Jn. 






dream 


tdr»m 


dream 
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1730 hftah th«h high hai 

heh VP, Dm,, Jlu.'-^hmge pi, hehlice Ld. he^ha pi 0. he(i)h, hmh, 
h*ih, bah, pi hehe, heie, hage «tc (he5, hege) Ixiy. heih (heh) ^£. 



hey : isey (- geieah) RQL ha^Uohe Ay. hegh, hei North, heg OE. 

ley adj Hv. hejiwat}^, ^y flej " ' 
by : body TM. heh : nen, hege : dray^^ 
Aud, hij Wiel. heigh, hy (high), pi hye : LomlMtrdie CA-lhye Td. 



hey : iley adj Hv, hey : wor])y, ^y fley ' flew * RBC. hee : see v&, 
hy : body TM. heh : neh, hege : dray^e ( - dr«<^g«n) Harl, hy^ AUP, 



(heiz, hei), (heler, heier) ep O, 
Mahfbre heifre helftr h«fbr 

also heahfra — al$o hAif(»)re. hekfere Prompt, — (ee, e) Jn. 
Idah — lea tlQ 

alio ICftg. 

y^mh ipohh though Sou 

m VP, e, % Du, m, e* Hii. w, a Pa«<.— >eah, », ]>ohaaethere, ]«> 
Lcf. twAjiehh 0. beah, », e(i), a(i) Lay, ^uh (a) iiJB. bey BOl. 
)M3 Jy. tho(g)b, thof North, thoug(he), thof TJIT. 9og G£ )«h 
Barl )»2 -^^i*- thas -^t^^. ihou5 Wtd, iho(u)gh Ch, 01 |»S 
/fiom*J«h,o.— (tJoo,»oou)ig«. (Coouh, «owh) J5tt. (Cox) O. (»oo) id, 

nfiah tneh nigh tnal 

neh VP^ Du,, Bu, ne(a)h Ld. ne(i)h, m Lay, neih (neh, Dea) AR, 
nei : sley a4j BOl, nieg Ay, neix : dxeigh ( - dr6og-) (nei) CM, 
ney : by adv BBC, neg ^.S^nei BVg, (neix) (7. 
1735 ndah-gebOr naighebour nalghbour neibar 

— neihebur AB, ne5(5)ebour, nexibor Ay, neighebor (neighbor) Ch — 
(naibor, neebor) Pr. (ee, mm) Ld, (neeber) EO, Beh, 8h. 

daga tajha eya ai 

e VP, Du, e(a) Bu. — agon pi Ld, 05011, ejen pi Lay, eie (ehe) AR^ 
650 Ay, eye : deye vb MH, eyne pi : pyne BBC. ee : bee 9b TM, 
ege BaH, yge : dyje ( - devja), y^en jpl : i wene vb AUP, Ige WiU. 
eye (iye, eyghe) : melodye Ci—eye Td, (ei) 5ifi, Q, 

IdagBf laia lya lai 

— l(e)ie Prompt, 
fldag prt tfltth flaw fluw 

flegFP— eLay. >ey fley : on hey AjBC. fly, fleigh, flaugh (fley, flaegh) I 

Ch^(jy) G, I 

]>rdatian )yratan thraat(an) t^^^^) 

(jMreto) BU. ()nreet, Jnreeta) G. [ 

1740 great tgr^t great greit I 

grett Td. (greet) ' magnuM.' (greeet) * ingana* O. (ee) Cp, (li) 

EO, iee)Beh,8h, 

bdatan tbstann beat b^Jt 

(ee) G. (beetn) pte Mg, 

rdad reed red red 

(e) 8m, 

16ad leed lead led 

(ee) 8m. 

Bcreadian sohreden shred /red 

1745 dead tdad dead ded 

—dyad Ay. deed : breed (- te) Ch. didle Aud.^ee) O. 
bread tbrsBd bread bred 

— bread, bryad Ay. — (ee) Sm, G, 
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hSap th»p heap hiUp 

— €a, ya ily.— (ee) O. 
hleapan tlnpenn leap mp 

— Ibeape Ay. — (ee) 0. 
8t3ap tstap steep st^p 

1750 oeap an ohep cheap tJUp 

' purchase * — guodcheap ' cheap ' Ay. 
*odap-fiura sf chaffare chaffer ttJaBfer 

fam ' journey '— chefiare AB. chapfare Ay. chaffare : ware ' wares ' Ch, 
cdap-maxm tchappmann chapman tJaBpznen 

— chepmon, a Lay. chepmon AB. chapman PPl, Ch. 



eo. 

hldo le lee Hi 

*8helter; hleow WS. 

}>r§o t)>re(o) three ]>rti 
eo, ie, y WS—\fre{6) Ld, Lay. Jneo AB. >rie KS. \n Ay. thre 

North. — (ii) G. (|>repen8) Jn\ (pripins) 3fy, Bfh\ (^pens) Sh 

threepence. (Jnripini) Beh\ (|>ripeni) 8h threepenny — (^pens); vg 
(Jnepens). (|>ripeni). 

1755 eeo fern ache she JU 

h6o ' she * 8§o ' that one/ ' the * — scs Ld. heo, hoe, he, ha (jeo) Lay, 
heo, )>So AB. hi, zi Ay. sho 0. sc(h)o : ds NoHh. sho : do Bv, 
Bche : to be, scheo BBC. sge, she : )>6, g(h)e QE. sche Aud. shee : 
beautee Ch. 

gesSon t8e(o)n see sjj 

— ^he se(o)* Ld, iseon AB. E(y)e)> pi, ysi inf Ay. se(he) : thre MH 
— wi sin HVg. (sii), (siin) ptc Q. 

firSo t£re free fry 

freo, firig F»— freo Ld, Lay., -4i?— (ii) 0, 
fleo yb tfle(o)n flee fliQ 

— fle(o)n Xay. fleon AB. yle]> pZ, beuly in/ Ay. fie : me JfJJ. fle : be 
vbBBC. flee: thee CA. 
cn§o toneB, cnewwess pi knee n^ 

cneow W8. cnew Dm, cnea Bu. — also o cnewwe 0. cneo(u)wen, 
cneon (cnowes, cnouwes) p2 Lay. knee Nvrth. knowes, knees Ch — 
(nhii) Cp, Ld. 
1760 gldo gle glee glU 

gliig Pa^, — gleo Lay., AB, gleu : breu ( -> brSowan) JiifH. gle : uanite 
CAT. gleu : greu prt Hv. glew : knew prt GE. 

trSo ttre(o) tree trjj 

tre(o)w, tree, gen. tres, pZ trew, treo VP. tre(o), treu Du, treow Bu., 
W8 — treowwess pi 0. treo, pi treo(we)n (troues) Lay. trau Ay. 
tre North, tre : be, |>Z treen GE. 

b€o sf l>e bee by 

bSovb tbe(o)n be b« 

— ben Ld. beon, pi bee's, buff Lay. beon iljB. bi(en) in/, ib(y)e 
A a 2 
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pte KB, by inf, bye)» jl Ay, bum, be(o)n Hart, je bun Aud.— 
(hi) Q. 
hldor sn ler(e) leer lier 

' cheek '— leor AR. lore Harl, 
1765 ddor tde(o)r deer dior 

'wild beaat*— 4er, » Xd dor JTbiii. de(o)r Z>Ty. deor, daer Sari. 
— (diier) G. 
dfiore adj tde(o)re dear dier 

ie, y ir5--d»re irf. eo, u Lay, eo ^-B. diere, dyere ^y.— deare 
T(l, (ii) iSm. (ee) not (ii) fi<. (duer, dier, deer) G, (diir) IF*<c. 
(diir, der) Jn, 
ddorling tderrliimg H^-riing daalil| 

e Du, J lW8—to Lay,, AR, e Wiel, a Aud, e, a ^Jf— derlin^ 
Td. (ee) not (a) dearling £t. 
driorig tdreri^ dreary drier! 

— u, (e) Lay. eo AR, dririhed GB, 
Mor ber beer bier 

(bier) G. 

1770 f8or]>a tfb(o)r)>e fburth toip 

— veor0e ^i{. uerpe Ay. e ^ortA., Of. far]>e fforZ. fourt TIT. 
ferthe (ee, ou) CA— (oou) G. (au) Pr. (au) Cjp, Jn, J^O. (00) Ld, 
Bch, Sh, 
f8or]>lixig ferthing flarthing ikaVii) 

feorKung Du.— farthyng Tif—a Td, e Ck, (fiBrdii)^ Cp, (ftB«rdin) 
Bch, (faeeeiiSii)) 5A— (faadin) vg. 

^sljdm sf Bteme stem steen 

'iteering.' 

hrdol rel reel rfjl 

hwtel twhe(o)l wheel wl4Jl 

also hweowol, hwe(o)gol — hweol AR, hue^el Ay, 

1775 tfiolA tjol yule Ijuwl 

— ii\fi ofScand, jOl. ^eoldsi Lay. yolnighk MH — (juul) Beh, 

fSoUprt tfeU fell fbl 

— ^feol (u), feoUen (voile) pi Ixiy, uolle : belle Bom, iuel K8, tU Ay, 
feUrUUCir. fel (u) PPi. ffil, e CA. 

hSoldprt theld held held 

— e(a), (e)o Ld, eo, u (e) Lay. eo AB. e K8, i i4y. e (u) PPl, 
e(i) i^or^A. e O^. helde p/:8chelde RBC. u ^arZ. beeld CA— 
(hild) barbare Cp, 

8eo})an 8e]>en eeethe 8^9 

fbr-16o9an t-le(o)8en]i lose luws 

— eo (ea) Lay. eo AR. he l(6)ost^ lutt ON. ie 1C9. ye Ay. e ^ortA., 

-4«d., CA. eo Harl, e, o TTicZ. lo(y)ie:hoee gh TAT— lose Td. 

looBethCA. 

1780 frdosan freoen freese triim 

--(ii)C. 
fldos fleif fleeoe fUJs 

fhdOBan fheeen sneeae Bn^a 

^fneseth (aneseth) CA— (niiz) 8m. 
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coosan tohesenn choose tfuwa 

— ceaen Ld. eo Lay., AB, ie, ye Ay, e North,, 6E, Ch, Wid. 
alw u— u Ck, (yy) Q, (t/uuz) Mg, 

preost tpTe(o)8t priest priijst 

— ^prerte, i (d) : neete superl, CM, prueet Earl, e, i, y Aud. 
17S5 breost tbre(o)8t breast brest 

— (e)o Lay. eo AB, ye Ay, ee Wid. breet : feat ( « y), lest 'desire/ 
fest 'feaat/ bri»t (e) CA— (biesplaBSBt) /«. 

eow ew yew juw 

also iw (yy) /Swi, 

fiow tjuw you juw 

iu(i)h Du, eow, iu Bu, — (e)oa, oeu, geow (30U, ou) Lay, ou AB, jew 
Prod, ou, eu ON, yw JG8^. giu (yow) : Ibesu CM. yow : now Hr. 
gu QE, ou Harl. yow ^WP. 30W : knowe inf Aud. yow : now Ch 
— ^yw, yo HVg, (juu, jou) O, (jiu, jou) Cp. Q'uu) id. 

eower tjure your Juer 

iuer Du, e(o)wer Bu. — eour, euwer, ower Horn, ower AB. yure K8, 
giur (yur) CJf. gure GE. o(u)r ^aW. gour -4u<i. youre Ch—ywr 
HVg, (juur) G. G«r) Q>. 

h§ow sn thewe hue l\juw 
hiw ITS. 

1790 hrdowan treowenn rue truw 
— rew : new, thou rues, rufully TM — (ryy) Pg, G. 

]>reow prt J>reu threw J>ruw 

seowan sewen sew sou 

siuuid I^, siuwid Cp, i, y W8, siuieG Du, siowes Bu. — seouwen 
AB, sewe (seu) CM. sowed (swed, sewed) Ch — (seu) Bt (soou) G. 
(siu, aoo) Ld, (soo) Bdi, Sh, 



f5ower tfowwerr 


fbur 


for 


feor Du, — fewer Ld, f(e)o(u)wer, 


, f(e)our Lay, 


iio(u)r AB, uour Ay, 


four, faur North, foure TM, 


four Harl, 


fawre AllP— {oou) Q. 


(ou) Cp, (00) Ld, 






fSowertene fourtene 


fourteen 


fotijn 


(oou) G. 






1795 fSowert€ne-nlht fburtenight 


fortnight 


fotnait 


ISowertlg tfowwertij 


forty 


foti 



— ^feowerti Lay, fowrti Jul. furti KS. uourti Ay. fourti (forti) CM, 
faurty JfiT, ^«P. fourti TAf— fourtye Td. (o) (7. (00) Ld, 

neowe tne(o)we new x^uw 

io, eo VP, Bu, niwe Du., WS — neuuse Ld, neowe Lay., AB, newe 
Kt. neu North. — (nyy) G. (nyy, neu, niu) W, (nin) Bdt, 8h, 
(nuu) Fr, 

ceowan tchewwenn chew tjuw 

(tjiu) Cp. (00, oou, iu, 00) Jn, (iu, 00) Ld. (uu, 00) Sh, 

—(00) vg. 

crSow prt oreu crew kruw 

1800 cldowe dewe clew kluw 
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onftow pit tone(o)w knew x^uw n 

—knew Ay,, North, biono AUP. knogha : onugha TM. knej WicL 

— (yy) 5- (knyy) w^- (ni"^) Cp. 
grtew prt greu grew gruw 

trdowe ttrowwe true truw 

tre(o)we FP. eo, eu, trewe Ru, la, y TT/S— tr6o(u)we (trewe) Xay. 
trewa (eo) .18. triwe RGl, trewa Ay, trawe (traa):nea, trauli 
(tnili) CM, trewe 0^, Uarl trwe il//P. trew, truli Aud. trew: 
blew 'blue/ truly TM, tr(6)uli TTu^. trewe :newe CA— tnialy Td. 
(jy)0. (ivi)Cp,Beh, {vLu)Fr,8h, 
trftowiaa ttpowwenn trow ttrau 

— ^tr(e)owen (trouen) Lay. (trowen) AB, tru (tnu):nu CJlf. trow 
PC, tro:dO Hv, trowen, e 0£, trawen, trysezy^a, trow AUP. 
trowe:bowe (« boga), )>ey trowd (trod): God RBC, traw.draw, 
trow : now JM, trowe : growe ( « 5w), blowe ( « 4w) CA— tro BVg, 8b. 
(oou) G, 
1805 br§owan brewen brew bruw 

(yy)^m,IK. 

bldow prt bleu blew Uuw 

* blew/ * bloomed.' 
*hrdow]> rmp9 ruth +ruwj> 

— reou8e (reu>e) Lay, reoutJe AR. reujw Ay, eu ^or^A. ew OE, 
ou JIaW. Au JWP. routhe : alouthe, eu (au) CA--(yy) G, (%) BcK. 
(uu) 8h, 

trfiowf ttrowwjHi {J];;^ Ijl^^ 

— treuthe, eo Ld, treowt^e, treuwe))e (treu^) Lay. trou9e AR, 
treuJM RGl, Ay, troube CM, trou)>e, au, ew MH. trawthe : alawthe, 
(o)u TM, trew«e GE, trouj>e, ou Harl, trawjw AUP, trowth, eo 
i4ud.— trueth, eu. truwth, ou Td, (yy, u?) G, (bitroj)) betroth Pr. 
(uu) Beh, Sh, 

Idof leef Uef tlijf 

-AueiBarl, 
1 8 10 Idof mann lemman lemxnan tlemen 

— leofinon Lay,, AR. lemman Ay., Ch, 
]>eof ))ef thief ]>tif 

—])e&s M. >yef, fief Ay.—{i\) G. 
ddofJBUi deven deave kl^v 

(ii) 8m, (ee) G, 

ddofbl tdefeU devil devl 

diobul, diowl, diwl, diul Da. — dveuel Ay, devel North, diuel Bett, 
deville. dewille, dwylle TJf— devyll, dyvell Td, devel Ch, (diivil) 
5i». (devl) Ci?. (divl, dU, del) /». (devl) ^cA, 54. 

betwdonaa tbitwenenn between bitwtjn 
— ^betwenen Ld, bitweonen, u, bitueigen (bitwine) Lay, betuane £9. 
-(ii) G. 

1815 *gebdon ptc iben been bi(j)n 

bynJd. (ii)(?. (i) /n, JW. 

f5ond tfend fiend 4Jnd 

—u(y)end Ay, iynd : kynd adj jliwi.— ffynd i/F^. (ii) W, (i) i7. 
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freond tf^nd Mend firend 

— iir(y)eiKl Ay, frendihend CM, ey TM. y Aud, ee Wid., Cli— 
ffrynd HVg, Irendly Td. (i) G. (ii) Bt, (ii, i, e) /». (frenli. 
frenjip)J«. (friind) ^0. {e) Bek, 8h, 
adoc tse(o)o sick Bik 

6 D\t., Bu, eo, e, SB, u (ea) Lay. 8«c, >e sike, 8i(c)kn6ae AB. eik, zik 
EL 8ek:ch8k MH, 8eke:n9eke TM. seke ^tki. sijk, sek Wid. 
seeke |>Z : soke vb, sik : phisik CA^ — ricke, e Td. 
imitk tmeoo meek mjjk 

1820 ]>6oh t]>e(o)8 pi thigh ]>ai 

— )>eh, ))ih Xaj^. ]7eo:beo 0^. >e:to be RBC. thee: me TM. thi 
Prompt, the CV-(Jdh) Ji^ 
leoht sn, adj tlihht sb, adj Ught lait 

' bright(ne88).' e VP, Du. eo, e, i JJit.— liht adj Ld. liht Lay., ^li?. 
liht : night ON. ligt Ay. lyht : syht. lyt : syt ( « sitej) -HaW. 
leoht tlihht Ught lait 

'levis.' e2>i*. i J?».— -leht, i Xoy. ^^hiAR. U^t iiy.— (liht, loit) fi^w. 

leogan tlejhenn lie lai 

'mentiri.' c, i VP. e Du. i Ru, — ^ligen (e) Lay. ligen (lihen) AR. 

leghen ES. I(y)e3e Ay. >u leies (lighee) CM. lye PC. fly TJf. 

ley : fley (* flew^ p/) RBC. legen e^-R flye Harl. fUe C7A— (lai) G. 

fleogan tflejhenn fly flat 

e VP, Df*.— fleon Lay. vleon AR. vli, he vlij^ ily. fleie (fli) CM. 
fly : Jiy ( » Ucgaff) Titf . fleye : heye (high adv) RBC. flee : free Ch. 

i825fleoge8f flie fly flai 

—fle(o)5e (fleie) Zay. vligc (flehe) XB. vlegeily. flege A'jK fle-wing 
TM. flege (flie) Wicl. fflie CA. 
gfiogu]> sf Sujejie youth juwj) 

iuguW, gugn> FP— 3U5e6e Xay. ^uweCe ilB. ye^ejw Ay. youthe: 
moathe MH. youthe : nowthe (= nQ J>5) CA— (uu) Bt. (yy) G. 
(iu) Op. («) Jn. 
tSo(go)]>iaii ti}>en tithe taitS 

teig9ega Du. teeg^igan Ru. teo'i$i(g)iaii llTi?— teo>egeii AR. te9ien 
Horn. te>en (i) PPl. i Promi)*.— (taij>) W. 
]>reotdne t]>rittene thirteen )>eettin 

scdotan tshetenn shoot Juwt 

— eo Lay., AR. e QE, Wid., Prompt., \Ch. also u. shotes TM. 
1830 fleote flete fleet fl:Ut 

fliute * ratis * Effgl—90 Lay, 
bdotprt beet beat bijt 

► AR—{e) 8m. 

ryd 

wljd 

hips 

Btep- 
kr«p 

d«p 



hrdod 


red 


reed 


wood 


wed 


weed 


heope 


hepe 


hips 


* dog-rose.' 






1835 Btfiop(fiBder) 


Btep- 


Btep- 


ordopan 


orepen 


oreep 


(n)&. 






deop 


tde{o)p 


deep 


(ii)G. 
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I- 

bl tbi by bai 

only aifc-— be, bi prp Ld. be, bie prp E8. be, by prp Ay. be prp 
Amd.^{hi)8m. (bei) (?. 
iren Hrenn iron aien 

isern Ep, ue(r)D, iren VF — imene adj 0. uen Ay, — ^yeron Td, (eiem) 
Q. (eidrn, om) Jn, 

1840 scir sf shire shire 

(wuaterjiir) 0. (Jiir) Cp, Jn, EO, Ld, Sck, 



Jaier, -Jier 

(Joir) 8k. (ii) weak 



Boir-geroafift sohirreve 

spir spire 

hreodee spir Leechd. 
"wir wir 

hwn 8f while 

1845 )>ft-hwile-}>e thwU 



sheriff 
spire 

wire 

while 

r while 

(whilst 



Jerif 
spaier 

waier 
whail 
whail 
whailBt 



— also wflenn 0. )» while Lay. >eo hwule AR. ]>e wule ]>e RGl. 
whiles PC. wile, quilee tSat G^^-^hwill Td (hweil, hweils, hwile) 
8m. 



file 



fSlsf 

CO WS, 
milsf 
pU — 

pilas ' hairs of plants * Leeeltd. 
pil pil 

'javelin/ 'stake.' 
1850 li]>e 

'gentle.' 
&i]>e 
wri]>an 

(rai» Ld. 

XtSpinjdi snpl 



mile 



+Uj)e 

8i)>e 
wri}>en 



file 

mile 
pile 

pile 

Uthe 

scythe 
writhe 



tti}>ennde tidings 



Ml 

mail 
pail 

pail 

laitS 

saiV 
raits 

taidii|B 



— tiCinde, tidende, tidinge Lay. tilSinge AR. titband North, tiding 
GE. tydand : Scotland, tydiogee : offirynges RBC. 

bUj>e tblij>e blithe tblaitS 

(bldiW Cp. 

1855 is is ioe ais 

&-rlsan trisenn rise raix 

wis "twis wise waia 

(weis) 8m. (weiz) O. 

reht-wls trihhtwis righteous traitjes 
— ^rihtwls Lay., AR, ri^twis Wid. — rightewesness Td. (roixteus) Q. 
(raitius, raiteus) Jn. (raitjivs) Ld. 

wise sf twise wise wais 
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tgrizU 
cUso e — (gioizli) &, 
kraiflt 

kriffiidein 

krisn 

krlBin.es 

grist 
wlzdem 



i860 on-grislio tgrisslig grisly 

also y ( - 6 ?) — g^ich Lay., AE, Ay, gri8(e)li PC. 
Crist torist Christ 

kreiatJ^F^. 

cristen-ddm torisstenndom Christendom 
eristnian torisstnenn christen 

^Cristes-maMse cristesmesse Christmas 

— Ay, oristemasBe Ch — (krismses) Jn, 
1865 grist grist grist 

wis-dom twissdom wisdom 

(wiizdum) Bll, (wizdum) G. (s) Ld. 

hiwa hine hind thalnd 

' inmate of family ' — hinen pi Lay, nfrgpl hiwena (?). 
]>iiwa t]>ri5(5)ess thrice t]>rais 

Cri(g)a Dm. 9rige, )»riuwa, ]>riowa Ru, — J>rie(n), )»reie, Jnreoieii (Juries) 
Lay. Jvies AM, Ay, J^rise : wise CM. thries CK 

spiwan spewen spew spjuw 

not in Angl, — speowen ; spi imper, AR. spuyd pto TM. 
1870 tiwes-dfldg tiwesdai tuesday tjuwzdi 

(tiuzdi) Beh. (tjuuzdee) 8h, 

twiwa ttwijess twice twais 

twiga Dm., B», tuwa Or. — ^twiges Ld. tw(e)ien (twie) Lay, twien, 
iwie (twies) AB^ tuyes Ay, twie OE, 



iflg 
lif 

on life 
1875 lynfaak. 
sciifiBn 

♦stif 

stifian ' stiffen.' 
Wif 



wif-mann 



wife 



woman 



aivi 

laif 

elaiv 

]>raiv 

tjraiv 

stif 

waif 
wumon 



tivl ivy 

tlif life 

on live alive 

]>riven thrive 

tshrifenn shrive 
stif stiff 

8ti>' stiff '—iiCiif. 

twif 
jtwifinann 
( twimmanr 

wimman late — wimman Ld. wifmon, wim(m)on Lay, wummon ^jR. 
wyman K8, wyfmanne d. Ay. wimman, wom(m)an CM, woman, 
weman PC. wymmon, wommon Harl, wemon Aud. — (wuman) G, 
(wuuman) Bt. (wvnuen) Pr, (mmen) Jn, (w«m»n) EG, («) not 
80 obscure as in brother etc Ld. (wvmin) Bch. (wuman) Sh — vg (mnan). 

1880 wif-m^nn twifinenn women wimin 

— wimmen Ld. wummen AB. wyfmen Ay. wimmen MH. wymmen 
Ifarl, wonmien Ch — wemon Td, (wimen, wiimen) G. (wiimen) 
Pr. (w»men) Cp, (wimin) Bch, Sh. 

flf tfif five flaiv 

fife|>^— fyf, fyve CA.— (fipens) iivepence Jn—older and tg (fipans). 

fifta tfifte fifth fif]> 

— fiflhe (fyfte) CA— fyfte Td, (fift) G, 
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Jonlf 


onlf 


knifti 


naif 


laU;frSeand.ludfO), 






driikn 


tdriiiann 


drive 


dralv 


1885 flfUg 


tflflPtig 


fifty 


flfti 


line 


line 


line 


lain 


linen adj 


linen 


linen 


llnin 


— linen ^,iiy 


. line(n) Wid. 


Unnen Lay., CM, PPl. 


pin. 


t}>i(n) 


thine, thy 


t«ai(n) 


■win 


tswin 


■wine 




1890 mnnan 


tshinenn 


■hine 


Jain 


■oTin 


■ohrin 


shrine 


Jrain 


win 


twin 


wine 


wain 


hwinau 


whinen 


whine 


whain 


min 


tnii(n) 


my, mine 


mAi(n) 


1895 twin 


twin 


twine 


twain 




dwlnen 


dwindle 


dwindl 


(dwinl) Jn, 






pinian 


tpinenn 


pine 


pain 


'torture.' 








pin-trfto 


pine 


pine 


pain 


lin-BAd 


linsed 


linseed 


llnfltjd 


1900 rim sn 


trime 


rhyme 


raim 


hrim 


rim 


rime 




lim 


film 


lime 


laim 


Rlim 


■11m 


■lime 


slaim 


Uma 


ttime 


time 


taim 


gelio 


flic 


like 


laik 


(\)Sm. 


(9i) (?. 






1905 t^oan 


tsikenn 


■igh 


■ai 


-^ken. sichen Lay, eiken CA-(8ih, seih) Sm, (wri 


, wi))) Jn. 


Ld. (sai), better (wi^) Bck, 


(Boih) Sh. 




tsnioan 




■neak 


■nljk 


Bcrio 


— 


■hrlke 


Jraik 


atrioan 


■triken 


strike 


■traik 


'gUde.' 








dio sm 


raik 

idich 


dyke 
ditoh 


daik 
ditf 


• trench '--dic(h) Lay. diche p< 


I : riche adj Moral Ode. dlch Ai 


G2?. dyche, 


dyke : lyke Tlf oZZ- ' trench '— deiteys 


'ditoheB'i 


1910 pio 


Plk 


pike 


palk 


a-lihtan 


alihten 


alight 


elalt 


MgitL-n 


thi5henn 


hie 


thai 


-hihf6 0. 








Btig-weard 


Btiward 


steward 


■tjued 


—Ld, AB, Prompt. 







(«i» 



dik 
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Btig-r&p 


Btirop 


stirrup 


stirep 


1915 Bnite 


snite 


snipe 


snaip 


-^Wid, snipe 


Prompt 






■mitan 


Bmiten 


smite 


tsmait 


'ionear.' 








tet-witan 


atwiten 


twit 


'I twit 


* reproach ' tb edwit-edwit, ledwik Lay, edwit AB. 


atwiten Zay., Ay, 


etwiten, edwiten AB, 






writan 


twritenn 


write 


rait 


hwit 


whit 


white 


whait 


1920 mite 


mite 


mite 


mait 


Intan 


tbitenn 


bite 


bait 


idel 


tideU 


idle 


aidl 


bi(gl)d sfn 


hide 


hide 


thaid 


'measure of land.' 






ridan 


jrldeTiTi 


ride 


raid 


1925 Bide 


•hside 


Bide 


said 


Blidan 


sUden 


slide 


slaid 


Btridan 


■triden 


stride 


straid 


wid 


twid 


wide 


waid 


ofHi^Ti 


ohiden 


chide 


ft/aid 


1930 glidan 


gUden 


gUde 


glaid 


tadsf 


ttid 


tide 


taid 


Indan 


biden 


bide 


tbaid 


bridel 


bridel 


bridle 


braidl 


—bridledd 0. 








ripe 


ripe 


ripe 


raip 


1935 wipian 


wlpen 


wipe 


waip 


gripan 


gripen 


gripe 


gnUp 


pipe 


pipe 


pipe 


paip 



XL. 

ha thu how hau 

— ^hu Lay, li(w)n AR, hu, qohu OE, hu, wu BeH. it^, of hw^^ 



how 


HVg. 






W-- -« 


ftt 




tjm 


thou 


+«au 


940 na 




tnu 


now 


nau 


ea 




ou 


cow 


kau 


tbHask 




busken 


busk 


tbask 


'prepare oneself --o^so 0. 






brdflf 




bruwe 


brow 


brau 


are 




ture 


our 


auer 



owr, our HVg. (our) &. (ouer) Bt, 
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1945 



Xycaem-dimg Jnindai Thursday 

^./Vom Seand, ^r ; OE ^onrcidng — ^onresdei Lay, 



•ur 



sour 



•Or 

sower Ch. 

Bd&r 
bOr 

(hour) a. 

fCbr-Iang fdrlong Airlong 

-sfurh — forlonge AUP, furlong (forlonge) Ch, 



■ohur 
bur 



shower 
bower 



X950 tUe 
fU 

(foul) 8m, 

■ti]>enie 
mtX]> 
1955 eHjJe 

— euCe Lay. I J/{, 



ule 
tftil 



owl 
foul 



))eeBdi 
^ursdei Xf?. 
Bauer 

Jauer 
tbauer 

f!9elox| 

aul 
fkul 



tBu]> south sau]> 

sou}>eme southern saSbn 

tiixu{> mouth xxiau)> 

tcu]>e could kud 

oouthe : mouthe MH. tcowth, oowde TM, kowthe 
Avd, kouthe : Dertemnuthe, koude:loude C^— ooulde, oulde Td, 
(kould) Sm, (kuuld) a tie, Cp, (kould) Pr, (kuud) /n, Bch, 
(kuuld, kaud, kud) Ld, (kud) 54. 



un-cti]> tuxmcu]> 

(uu) Cp, («) Jfi. 

fUi fuss 

— 0U8 Ay. (o)uB SarL ous il^/P. 

htks thus 

ItUi lUB 

i960 JytLsend an t))UBennde 



uncouth 



ankuw)> 



US : preoius CK — ws HVg. 
house haus 

louse laus 

thousand ]>auznd 



— ^usen Ld, J^usund, J^useud, J^uaende pi Lay. )x>uiond Ay. ^usand 
North, — ()N>uzand) Q. (]>ouasn) Cp, (>ouzond) EO, ()K>uziDQd) 
Ft, 



mtLs 
drCUlan 

Qrein. 
thas-]>ing 

'meeting* — Lay, 



mus 



husting 



mouse 
drowsy 

hustings 



maus 
drausi 

hastiijB 



hOs-wif 

— huMwif AB, 
hvii. hwi) Jn, 

1965 dOst 

— u (ou) Lay. 
hfks-bonda 



hUBWlf 



{housewife hauswaif 

hussl^ thussy hasi(f) 
houswif PPl, huswif Prompt.— (hwif) Mg. (hvzii, 
(htniy) Ld, (hvzif) Bch. (hvzwif) 8k, 

tdusst dust dast 

ou Ay, 

husbonde husband hasbend 



,/Vom Scand. hOBbQndi ' hooBe-maeter.' bond*, bunda Laws jE/r, — 
Lay., Prompt, housbonde (o) Ch, huebande : stand C3f— husbande 
Td, 

sctlfb sohuven shove Jav 

— scuven (seve) Lay, sohouve C/i— («) Ju. 
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tgrtlfo yb 


grovelinge 






grovl 


'crouch* — also u- 


-(grevlii)) EO. 


(grovlii)) Bch, 8k, 




|h&re-htixie 


horehune 


{h^}^^^^ 


hor(h)aund 


1970 tan 


ttun 


town 




taun 


dOnsf 


tdun 


down 




daun 


of-dline adv 


tdun 


down 




daun 


also duneetigan FP— dun Ld, dunnwand 0. 
—down HVg. 


dorin, donward BOl, PC 


{dtin 


dotin 


down 






'feathen/ 










ptUiian 


po(u)nen 


pound 






--Wicl, 










1975 JbOinptc 


tbtm 


bound 




baund 


* ready.' 










brQn 


brun 


brown 




braun 


rOm 


Irum 


room 




rum 


ronme Td, 


(uu) BH 








]>ama 


bunxo 


thumb 




)>am 


— )x>u]ne Ay, thoumbe Prompt 


thombe (thome) Ch 


^ 


pllime 


ploume 


plum 




plam 


1980 BfLcan 


Buken 


suck 




sak 


— zooke Ay, 8owke:crowk6 Ch, on Wicl.f 


TM, 


flokin Prompt, — 



Bwking HVff, souklingea Ck. 
br&can tbrukenn brook tbruk 

* enjoy ' — ^brak(i)en Lay. ou Ch — (uu) 0, 

rGh truhli rough raf 

— rugh North., TM. ru : Esau GE. rough Ch., Wid,—(rtf) Wete. 

thunig-itkge hunisuoole honeysuckle haniiiakl 
— honiaode Prompt. 
^kOga — oow kau 

• subdue/ 

1985 drfiga]> tdruhh]>e drought draut, drot 

— dru3))e Ay. drugte GB. drough]>e, dro(u)ghte PPl. drodbte (ou) 
CAr— (drout) Mg. (ou, 00, 00) Jn. (drau>t) Ld, (ou) Beh, 8k, 
(dreuti) Bek, (drouti) Sk droughty. 

bfkgan tbu^henn bow bau 

^bou) 8m, G. (buu) Bll, (bou) ' torqueo ' Cp. (ban) Ld. 

tXt itt out aut 

owt HVg. 

ymb-atan abuten about ebaut 

aUo onbutan (about) G. (ebout) Cj>. (bout) Jn. 

aterre cp utter utter ater 

^utter AB, PC, Ck, outtreete (outroete) Ck, 

1990 wi)>-tXtan twi]>]mtenn without wltSaut 

latan tltitenn lout laut 

oiat tdut clout klaut 
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bfktaa tbutenn but bat 

~but« Ld. aUo btit(t), batt 0. beute, buten, bote(n) Lay. bi]te(ii) 
AB. bote Ay. bo^ u North, boute prp, bote oonj HarL—hntt Td. 

prflt prud proud praud 

—prut (ou) iMy. tpKont ROl. prud AB. prood ily. tprud GE. 
proud CA. 

1995 tLder udder udder ader 

— uddir, iddir Prompt. 

hiad tlhude ay loud laud 

scrtld tshrud shroud Jraud 

orQdan oruden crowd kraud 

'preM.* 

olUd tdud olottd klaud 

'rock.' 

2000 tip tupp up ap 

upp by if|/f . of uppan — oppe, ^erop Ay. 

BfLpaa Boupen eup sap 

— Prompt. 

stdpian stupen stoop stuwp 

— u (ou) Lay. ou Ay., PC, CA— (uu) Cp. 

tdrapa drupen droop druwp 

* be dejected' — drupand (ou) CM, ou Ch. 



f- 

Itikf en side sky skai 
' cloud.' OS wolcen — aUo skeweB pi. 

2005 hwy twhi why whai 

of pi kyn klne tkain 

»ken Ay. ky(e) North, kyen Wid. keen (kyn) Ch. 

tbycgau tbiggenn buy bai 

imper. byge — ^buggen (i), buge imper. Lay. beggen, he b»y)> Ay. f bio 

North., TM. by(y)e AUP. bigen OE. abej^ : legge, fahje, beye : 
tweye C*--(bei) Sm, O. 

hfnxL hlren hire haier 

f;^ tfir fire fisder 
— i Ld. u Lay., AB. fuyr BQl. f(u)ir PPl uer Ay. i iforM. 

fy(e)re : myre TM. fi(g)er, fir OK u Borl. foyre : hit w8re, ibuyre^ 

fuyre, feyre A%d. fyer Wicl. fyr CA--(feier) G. 

2010 ^myr sf mire mire maier 
' ewamp ' — also u, ie. 

f^lan tfilexm (de)me difiedl 

byie bile boU boil 

* ulcer ' — aUo u, ui, e — (ei) Sm — vy (bail). 

91]) sf fil)>e filth fil]> 

o7>]>o ki]>]>e kith tki]> 
< home,' ' friends.' 
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2015 lyspl lis Uoe lais 








my* pi mis mioe mads 




(oi) or (ii) Ben Jonaon, (ii) harhare Cp, (ii) from Kt *m8i, 




wysoan wiflohen wish wij 




— ^weasen Ay, wuBcLin, i Prompt. — wi«h HVg, 




t)>ryBta Jnrusten throst ]>ra8t 




— « Jy. i GE, Prompt i, e Wiel thi«e(e ilerte (i, u) 'dedied' 


Ch. 


fj^stsf fist fist fist 




u Lay., AR, AllP. i Prompt, fert (i) ibrest (-»6o), best odj CA. 




2020 h^ sf hive hive haiv 




dyfiem diven dive daiv 




— uXB. eAfary. i PPi. 




br^ne brine brine brain 




Ji^mel thimbil thimble ]iimbl 




* thumbatall '—Prompt 




dryge tdrijje dry drai 




— druie^JB. dii NortK drj^e, Aruye AllP. Mt Wicl dwya: 


weye 


(drie) Ch. 




2025 lytel tMtell litUe UU 




—pi HtUe 0. lutiel (t) Lay. luUhle j»2, lutte ITom. lutel AR. 


Mtel, 


plMiHeAy. lutel Harl lyinl,\yty And, Utel, lite : visite CA. 


(Utl) 



' panruB ' (Uitl) ' yalde parvus ' G— (lait) Lyte. old^r (lijU). 
oyta kite kite kait 

pryte pride pride praid 

— ^prate, prnde Lay. prute ROl. prude .iJ{. prede Ay. pruyda PP^. 
pride OE. 



h^def 


hide 


hide 


haid 


h^dan 


thidenn 


hide 


haid 


2030 bryd 


tbrid 


bride 


braid 


h^dde prt 


thidde 


hid 


hid 




drippin 


drip 


drip 



IWSi'^e 0)— Prompt alBO drepen. 



O. 

8c6 tsho shoe Juw 

BhueB Td. (uu) Pg. 

to adv tto too tuw 

2035 to prp tto, te to tu, te 

—to, ta Lay. to, uor te ilB. to (ta) CM— to, tw BVy. (tu, to) G. 
(too) Ld. 

*un-tdweard — untoward tantoued 
(teucrd) toward Pr. (o) not (o) tn toward Ld. 
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dO yb tdon do daw 

(dun) /Sin. (da, duost^ daiq) (?. (dau) r«^iM (doo) TT. (dan) Pr«lc. 

6ra oor ore oer 

— aUo ore (?), 

hOre hore whoro hor 

O^vlut) 8m, Pr etc, Bh, (How, whoor) Xd. {hoor) EO, Bdkr—Mter 

(hu«r). 

_^ _. I ■wftPB j Ibwinut 

2040 Bw6r pit swor < < 

( Bworo i swor 

— o Lay., GE. «uor Ay. twar (o) ^/2. tWMre ^ortA.— (00) C?. (fonaur) 
Jfk (■oor, swoor) Ld. 

flOr sfm tflor floor flor 

(flau«r) iometims9 Jn, (00) Ld, 

m6v mor moor muor 

(moor) EO, Ld, Beh, 8h, 



stdl 




■tol 


■tool 


BtUWl 


■c5lBf 




•oole 


school 


•kuwl 


^fcgl. 


loolu 


eFfi^. 






2045 06I 




ool 


cool 


kuwl 


tdi 




tol 


tool 


tuwl 


p61 




pol 


pool 


puwl 


6]>er 




toJ>orr 


other 


atSer 



—6\TeplO, ooih€ftChr-{u,o)8m,Q. (envOor, n«Vor) J». (o) no( (o) Xd 
r6]>or ro)>er rudder rader 

3050 86]> t8o]> Booth t8UW)> 

(f(MPWit») ft«tt«- (formiu))) Jfi. 

■m6)>e ady tfliiiej'e smooth smuwtf 

aUo at adi inHead of 8mS>e— e AR, fPC, o Prompt,, CK 
t6]> to]> tooth tuw]> 

tdGl]>vb tdo]> doth fda^ 

— dooih CA. doithe TJr~-dwth HF^. (u) 0. (uu) /». 
tl>5]> ef tbo]>e booth buw]> 

fScaiKi J 01 ba)> (buu-R) BK. 

2055 bT6]>or tbro)>err brother bratSer 

oCk, (u) 0. (brutSorhtid) Cp, 

6Ble osel ousel uwil 

II9US los loose(n) luwB(n) 

l^Qsnft ' get looM ' — (]>e lowse ston, louise) XS. loos ' loliitug * Prompt. 
UuB (loaae, los), loot : gooa Ch — ^lowsen, loose th Td, loous, lous, loos 
Ch. (uu) 8m. 

^968 woB oose uws 

g53 gos goose guwB 

—gVLMAy. 

2060 gOB-hafoo goshauk goshawk goshok 

b6Bm tbosemm bosom busem 

(b«Bdm)/n. (bviein) JV*. (boxem)£eA. (buax»m) iS%— «y (basim). 

hr6Bt — « roost ruwst 
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fdstor tfosstrenn vb fboter 

xndBte prt tmosste must 

■— o Lay., AR, Ch. u Rom., GE, TAf— muete Td, 
2065 bldBtm(e) tbloestme bloarom blosem 

— ^bloctme AB. blosma Marg., Ch. bloeme, bloasum Prompt, — ^blosBwin 

towef oof woof 

(w»f), better (uuf) Jn. w tn/f. of wefiuL 

r5wan 

(poou) Bll. 

hldwan 

(ou) Sb, 

stowian 
2070 flowan 
g^dwan 

(00a) G. 

glowan 
blowan 

* bloom/ 
hof 

— hufe PC— (huuv) Sm. 
2075 hof prt thof(f) hove 

—hof, SB, ea (eo), hefde Lnif. hef AR. hof North, haf : yaf, haaf Ch. 
be-hdflan tbihofenn behove tbihouv 

— behoued:loued CM. byhuferlufe PC— (bihuuv) O, Cp, EO, Sh. 
(bihw) Pr— older (uw). 

wudu-rofe wuderove woodruff wudraf 

hrof +r(h)of roof ruwf 

glofsf glove glove glav 

(gluv) G. 

2080 proflan provlen prove pruwv 

— ^preoven AR. ppovi Ay. proYea, e PFl. infi. of JV— (uu) Bt^ Cp. 
(«) Pr. («, uu) EG— older (a). 

aofte tsoffte sofb 

adv ofnSbfte, but alto a4j—9oo^ Td. (o) Sm, G, 

Boon 
8X>oon 



rowen 

lowen 

■towen 

tflowenn 

growen 

tglowexm 
blowen 

hof 



row 

low 

stow 
flow 
grow 

glow 
blow 

hoof 



footer 
maet 



wuwf 



lou 

stou 
flou 
grou 

glou 
blou 

hu(w)f 

thouv 



soft 



Bona tBon(e) 

spon Bpon 8X>oon 8pu(w)n 

*chip' (uu) G. 

non non noon nuwn 

2085 mona mone moon muwn 

rnona]) mone]) month man]> 

(muD]>) G. 

monan-deg mone(n)dai Monday mandi 

— munendai GE — (mundai) Bt. (muundee) Jn, (mvndi) Belh, (mvn- 
dee) Sh. 
geddn ptc tdon done dan 

—don (u) C3f— dymi, dy wn EVg. done Td. doon Ch. (u) G. 
Bb 
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Xb6n Bf tbone boon tbuwn 

'request'; g€Mrally ban. OE bSn tf—aUo bene O. bone Lay.f AR. 
bone : dene adj Horn. 
2090 lOma 16016 loom luwm 

'tool/ 
c6in toomxii oame keiin 

— 00m Ld, o6menn pi 0. com Laif., AR. oom:>d5m RCfL kun 
KS. com Ay. com, cun : Adam CM. ciun : Adam &E. cam : Dar- 
daniam, com : dom BBC. 00m : dome TM. 00m AUP. come : dome 
Aud, cand : ram, coom : -dom Ch — cam(e) Tc2. (bikaam) G, 

g6ma gome gum. 

gldm — gloom 

d6m tdom doom 

2095 -ddm t-dom -dom 

— -dom PC. -dam OE, AUP, Aud., fRBC. 
-dom : coom, -dam Ch dome, -domm Td, 



gam 
gluwm 
duwm 
-dem 
-dam, -doom WicL 



bra(w)m 

tbluwm 

bluwm 
huk 
ruk 
luk 

(uu) Sm etc. («) better (u) Jn. 

Idea imper. tldke, loo lo tlou 

k>chwfet ' whatever ' eie late — lou, leo (lo), la Lay. lo (low) AR. lo : do 
CJf— (halluw) hollo. 



br6m 




brom 


broom 


--(uu) 


Bll. 






bldma 




— 


bloom 


* maw of metal.* 






tbldmi 




tblome 


bloom 


h5o 




hok 


hook 


a 1 00 hr6o 




FOk 


rook 


Idcian 




tlokenn 


look 



schok 



shook 



/«k 



wok 


woke 


wouk 


cok 


oook 


kuk 


tcroc 


crook 


kruk 


ttoo 


took 


tuk 



Bcdo prt 

(uu) O. 

on-w6e 
2105 coo 

(uu) G. 

:krdk 
Jtoc prt 

(«), better (u) Jn. 

b6c tboc 

(uu) G, Cp, Sch, Sh. 

br6o brok 

2 1 10 hdh hoh 

(hof) Dyche. (hok) 8h. 

tdh touh 

(tou, touh) Sm. (t«0 W. (too) Jn. (t«f) EO, Bch, Sh. 

]>ohte prt fpdhhte thought }>9t 

{yomhi) Bll. {poouxt)G. {\>ooi) Pr, EO. (o) Boh, (09) Ld,Sk. 

Bohte prt tsohhte sought sot 

(iooht^ Sm. (biaoot) Jn. (00) Ld. 



book 

brook 
hough 

tough 



buk 

bruk 
hok 

taf 
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brohte prt fbrohhte brought brot 

(brouxt)C?. (broot) iV, Jn. {o) Beh, {os>) Ld, Sh, 

2 1 15 slog alouh slough slau 

'devium' Wgl, 'qaoddam oonoavum' Bede — (00) Ld. (ilwf) Boh. 
(slou) 8h. 

Bl6g pi-t tsloh Blew taluw 

— pi slogheim 0, sloli Lay. slouh AJR. ilohiinoh MH. aloe, slug 

GE. Blow : how adv BBC. 8I003. slew Wid. slough, slow C£--Blae 
Td. {jy)Sm. 

geswogen ptc Bwounen vb swoon tswuwn 

' BenaeloM.' aswQgen ' choked * — Bwough sbst iswowen * in a swoon ' — 
(saun) Ld. (suun) Bch, SL 

wdgian wowen woo wuw 

(uu) Jn. 

gendg tinoh enough inaf 

— pi inoghe 0. inooh AR. inog Ay. inoch, enogh CM. enewe : knew, 
enoghe : aoghe (= sugu) TM — ^ynough Td. (iuux, inuf) G. (in«f) W. 
(en«f) Cp. pi enow (enau) W, Cp. (en«f) Bch. (eennf) 8h, pi (eniu) 
Bihf (eenou) Sh. 

2 1 20 drog prt +droh(h) drew druw 

— drouh AB. drogh North, drow : prow ' profit * BBC. dro^, drou(3), 
dren^ PTici.— drue Td. 

pl5h tploh plough plau 

from Scand. plOg — ploges Ld. plo:do TM, plow (plouh) PBl. 
plough : jnough, plowman Ch — (ou) Cp. (00) Jn. (ou) Beh, Sh. 

bog tboghess pi bough bau 

— bowee : growee, hughes PC — (bowh, huuh) Bll. (bou) O. (bou, hoo) 
Jn. (boo) Bch. (bou) Sh. 

rot tr6te root ruwt 

yVom Seand. rSt (7) unrotlioe do]> ' exterminant ' Wgl — rotfest Ld. rote 
AB. 

sot 80t Boot But, Bat 

(uu) G. (uu) Pr. (tt) Cp. («) better (u) Ji». («) JcA, Sh, 

(8«ti) ^c^, (suuti) 5A sooty. 

2125 wrotan wroten root ruwt 

* root up.' wrot * snoat.' 
fdt tfdt foot ftlt 

(uu) Bll, Pr. (u, «) Jn. («) Bch. (u) Sh. 

gemdt sn mot moot muwt 

< meeting.' 
bot sf tbote boot buwt 

' mending.' 
hdd hod hood hud 

(u, uu) Sm. (u, «) Jn. 

{rood ruwd 

rod rod 

—lodde : oodde OA— rodd * rod ' Td. 
geBc5d ptc iBohood Bhod /od 

Bb !2 



2130 rod 8f 



trode 
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■tMprt titod stood 

(uq) G. (n, «) Jn. (uu) Bck. (u) Sh. 

w5dne«-dJBg wodnesdai Wednesday 
— wodnatcUwet (waodnetdei) AR. wednetdai Kath, 
— (venidee) Jn, 8h, (wenadi) Beh. 



fOda 

2135 f5d(d)or 
Add 

fladdi Td. 

jn5d 

twer-mdd 

mddor 

— moder North., AucL 

2140 gdd tgod good 

— guod Ajf, goud AllP, — gwd EV^. (uu, u) Sm. 

brdd brod brood 

bldd tblod blood 

hlond Td,Ck. (uu) i5m. (u) JZf, G. 

hwdpan — whoop 

(huapi uup) Jn. 



tfode food 

fod(d)er fodder 

tflod flood 

(uvL)8m. {vl)BU,G, («, «) Cp. 
tmod mood 

werniod woniiwood 

fmoderr mother 

moodtt CK — ^mwddyr HVg. 



stiid 

we(d)zisdl 
wedoeodaj HarL 

ftiwd 
foder 
flad 

muwd 
weemwud 
maSer 
00 Ck. (u) BIL 

gud 

bruwd 
blad 

(w)huwp 
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(LIVING-OLD.) 








a 




s;. 


shove 


Bcdfan 








shovel 


Boofel 


l^ 


thorouffh 


>urli 


glav 
foksglav 


glove 


fflSf 
foxee-glofa 


wan 


warty 


wyrgan 


foxglove 


faroa 


furrow 


farh 


9bav 


above 


onbufan 


baro 


borough 


burg 














hai) 


*hung 


hSng 


dal 
halk 


duU 
hulk 


dol 
hnlc 


jag 
rag 


young 
rang 


geong 
{ hrung 


najjig 


nothing 


nan))ing 


lag 


lung 


lungen 


da]) 


doth 


doeJ> 


sag 


sung 


Bungen 








slag 


slung 


Blungin 


B.f59r 


other 


6]^ 


swag 


swung 


Bwungen 


Ba9dn 


southern 


BO)>eme 


stag 


stung 


Btungen 


maffor 


mother 


inoJ»or 


sprag 


sprung 


sprungen 


braCor 


brother 


brojjor 


omag(8t) 


among 


ongemang 








klag 


elung 


dungen 


as 


vg 


Qb 


tag 


tongue 


tunge 


t$a8 


thus 


pVLS 


dag 


dung 
sunl 


dung 


masl 


m\u»d 


muscle 


sagk 


Buncen 


baal 


bustle 


bustU 


Jragk 


shrunk 




task 


task 


tusc 


magk 


monk 


munuc 


bask 


busk 


btiask 


dragk(an) drunk(en) 


druncen 


baatiijz 


hustings 


hVL^lAng 


haggdr 


hunger 


hunger 


raat 


rust 


rust 


maggar 


monger 


mangere 


Uat 


lust 


lust 








>ra8t 


thrust 


>ry8ta 


hani 


honeg 


hanig 


mast 


must 


must 
mOsto 


ran 


run 


eoman 
umen 


klastar 


cluster 


clyster 


Ban 


son 


Bunu 


gart 


gust 


gust 


Ban 


sun 


Bunne 


trast 


trust 


treysta 


Btan 


stun 


Btunian 


dast 


duH 


dast 


span 


spun 
shun 


spunnen 








Jan 




haziCO 


*«"y, 'if 


hnswif 


wan 


won 




hazbend 


husband 


hQsbdnda 


wan 


one 


an 








nan 


nun 


nunne 


~J 


rush 


rise 


nan 


none 


nfin 


bliij 


thrush 


Jwysce 


kanig 


cunning 


cunnau 


blush 


blyscan 


bigan 


begun 


begunnun 








tan 


tun 


tunne 


raf 


rough 


rah 




dun 


dnnn 


wudraf 


woodruff^ 


wudurSfe 


dan 


done 


gedOn 


inaf 


enough 


geii5g 


man> 


month 


mona]» 


kaf 


cuff 


cuffie 


wans 


once 


one 


taf 


tough 


tQh 


hant 


hunt 


huntian 








Btant 


stunt 


Btunt 


avn 


oven 


ofen 


pant 


punt 


punt 


lav 


love 


lufian 


and9r 


under 


under 
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hftiidrad 


hundred 


hnndred 








)Mmder 


thunder 


>axior 








Bftndi 


mndoff 


■mmaBdnff 




o 




wftndor 


wonder 


wundor 


a(n) 


a(a) 


in 


iiukndi 


monday 


mSnandffg 








irandl 


trundle 


tiyndel 


-dam 


-dom 


-d5m 


bandl 


bundle 


byndeUe 


-ed 


'herd 


-hirda 


Hm 


thumb 


]Ama 


-W9d 


-word 


-weard 


HUB 


$ome 


sam 








Bam9r 


eummer 


•amor 




i 




•warn 


§wum 


•wummen 








nftm 


numh 


genumen 


Btirop 


$Hrrup 


■tigrip 


kam 


come 


cuman 








kunli 


comely 


cymlio 


a 


m 


ill 


kram 


crumb 


cruma 


hil 


hiU 


hyll 


dam 


ffum 
dumb 


gCma 


}»ril 
lil 


thrill 
eiU 


(yyrelian 
■jU 


>lam 
cnunpl 


plum 

crumnU 

elumber 


plUme 
cramp 


BiU 

Bwil 


eilly 
twiU 


g€Wlig(5) 

■wUiao 


ilambdr 


■lama 


ikil 


ekill 


■kil 


tamU 


tumble 


tambian 


■til 


etifl 


BtiUe 


sak 

hanisakl 
mak 


euck 

honeysuckle 

muck 


sQcan 

uanigitlgc 

myk 


■pil 
wiloa 


8f4ll 

ekilling 

wiU 

willow 


spildan 

■cilliDg 

willa 

welig 

fjUan 

mylen 

owellan 


klak 


cluck 


cloooian 


fil 


fill 


glsf 


pluck 
buck 


oaooa 


mil 
kil 


\nai 

kill 


agU 


^h 


ngglig 


ta 


till 


JtU 
jtilian 

o«le 

dile 


magwaet 
tag 


muffwort 
tug 


togian 


1° 


chill 
diU 


atdr 


utter 


aterre 


piloa 


pillow 


bill 


at 


shut 


■oyttan 


bil 


bill 


aU 


ehnttle 


■cytel 




llatdr 


flatter 


floterian 


bUoa 


billow 


bylgja 


nat 


uut 


hnutu 


fil> 


fiUh 


m^ 


katlfij 


cuttlefleh 


cadele 


milj 


mileh 


miloe 


£J 


3ut 


ffntt 
bntan 


■Uver 


eilrer 


seolfor 


but 


kiln 


kUn 


oylen 
filmen 


bat 


butt 


potian 
batere 


film 


Jilm 


batar 


butter 


■ilk 


eilk 


B60I0C 


batak 


buttock 


buttao 


milk 


milk 


meolo 


gatj 


eueh 


■welo 


hilt 


hilt 


hilt 


matj 


much 


mioel 


gilt 


guiU 


gylt 


kratj 


crutch 




mildjuw 


mUdew 


mildeaw 


ador 
radar 
radi 
flad 


udder 
rudder 
ruddy 
fl^ood 


nder 
r6>or 
nidig 
flod 


tjildrgn 
gild 
gild 
bUd 


children 
gnild 
gild 
build 


cildra 
gildi 
Kyldan 
byldan 


kad 
blad 


cud 

blood 


cwida 
blod 


■mib 
ki), 


emith 
kith 


■mi> 

cyJ>I>o 


»P 


up 


ap 


pi|> 


pith 


pi)>a 


kap 


eup 
cup 


iQpan 
cappe 


hi«or 


hither 


hider 


tap9iii 


twopence 


twft p^ningas 


W«9r 
Bmi9i 


thUher 
smithy 


)nder 
■mi))])e 


etabl 


tiubble 


Btybb 


BtiOi 


etithy 


■mn 
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wi« 


fOiih 


wi> 


liv 


lire 


libban 


wi«i 


withy 
tehither 


wij>ig 


Hv9r 


liver 


lifer 


whiCar 


hwider 


siv 


sieve 


sife 


-lis 


•less 


-leas 


drivn 


give 
driven 


gifan 
drifen 


Upn 


listen 


hlysnan 








^^ 


thistle 
thU 


]nstel 


rii) 


ring 


bring 
(h)ringan 


whisl 


whistU 


wisUian 


rig 


wring 


wringan 


mis 


miss 


missan 


im, 


thing 


>ing 


misltou 


mUtUtoe 


misteltan 


Sil) 


eing 


singan 


kiB 


hiss 


oyssan 


Slil) 


Mng 


ildngra 


krisn 


christen 


cristenian 


swii, 


^toing 


Bwingan 


krisndam 


christend<m 


( cristendOm 


stii) 


sting 


stingan 


krismoB 


Christmas 


CiisteB* miesse 


strii) 


string 


strange 


grisl 


gristle 


gristle 


sprii, 


spring 


springan 


fflisn 


glisten 


byrst 
bliss 


wig 


wing 


v^ng 


brisl 


bristle 


kii) 


king 


cyning 


blifl 


bliss 


klii) 


ding 


clingan 


rist 


wrist 


wrist 


brig 


bnng 


brii^raa 


list 


list 


gelystan 
hlystan 


rinkl 
ligk 


wrinkU 
link 


wrinde 
hl^nce 


listlis 


listless 


lust 


Jrfqk 


think 


)>yncan 


sistor 


sister 


sweostor 


sigk 


sink 


sincan 


fist 


fist 


ffst 


sligk 


slink 


slincan 


mist 


mist 


mist 


st;gk 


stink 


stincan 


grist 


grist 


grwt 


Jrigk 


shHnk 


scrincan 


twist 


twist 


twist 


wink 


wink 


windan 


distaaf 


distaff 


distef 


twigkl 


twinkU 


twindian 


lisp 


lisp 


wljsp 


drigk 


drink 


drinean 


whispor 


whisper 


hwisprian 


ggij^ 


english 


fngliso 


krisp 


crisp 


crisp 


ingldnd 


england 


^ngla-land 








figgor 


finger 


finger 


iz 


is 


is 


miggl 


mingle 


m^ngan 


his 


his 


his 








rizn 


risen 


risen 


in 


in 


in 


wizn 


wizen 


wisnian 


in 


in, inn 


inn 


grizli 


grisly 


ongrislio 


linin 


linen 


linen 


dizi 


dizzy 


dysig 


Unit 


linnet 


linetwige 


bid 


busy 


bysig 


>in 


thin 


J>ynne 


wisdom 


wisdom 


wlsdSm 


sin 


sin 


synn 








sinju 


sinew 


sinn 


wij 


wish 


wyscan 


skin 


skin 


skinn 


fij 


fish 


fisc 


spin 


spin 


spinnan 


di/ 
bijap 


dish 


disc 


Jin 


shin 


Bcinu 


Ushop 


bisoop 


win 


win 


gewinnan 








winou 


winnow 


windwian 


if 


if 


gif 


fin 


fl» 


finn 


stif 


Btif 


stif 


minon 


minnow 


myne 


klif 


cliff 


clif 


kin 


kin 


oynn 


fif> 


fifth 


rift» 


bigin 


begin 


beginnan 


Uft 


lift 


lyfta 


grin 


grin 




]nrift 


thHft 


]>rift 


tin 


tin 


tin 


sift 


sift 


siftan 


tjin 


chin 


dnn 


swift 


swift 


swift 


twin 


twin 


getwinn 
dyne 


Jift 


shift 


skifta 


din 


din 


friffc 


shrift 


scrift 


bin 


bin 


binn 


fifti 


fifiy 


fiftig 


bin 


been 


♦gebSon 


gift 


gift 


gift 


linsijd 


linseed 


l!ns#d 


drift 


drijt 


drift 


sins 


since 


si»an 
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minBtor 


minster 


mynBter 


prikl 


prickle 


prioel 


InJ 


inch 


▼noe 
lyneB 


BikB 


eix 


Bex 


lin/pin 


linch(pin) 


TikBn 


vixen 


IjkMk 


winf 


winch 


winoe 


mikB 


mix 


misciaa 


finj 


finch 


fine 


mk»p 


sixth 


BexU 


nns 


•inge 


Btngin 


Utwikst 


betwixt 


betwix 


kriii3 


cringe 


eringui 








■tint 


ttint 


■tyntan 
winter 


iewig 


earwig 


6arwi<^g» 


wintar 


winter 


twig 


twig 


twig 


flint 


fiint 


flint 








mint 


mint 


minte 
mynet 


it 
hit 


it 
hit 


hit 
hitta 


diot 


dint 


dpt 
hindrian 


ritn 


written 


writen 


hindar 


hinder 


litl 


little 


lytel 


lindin 


linden 


linden 


Bit 


sit 


Bittan 


Bindar 


cinder 


Binder 


Blit 


slit 


Bliten 


Bpindl 


epindU 


Bpinel 


Bmitn 


smitten 


Bmiten 


wind 


wind 


wind 


Bpit 


spit 


■pHu 


windon 


window 


vind^ngft 


BpitUn 


windlas 


windUuM 


TindftB 


wit 


wit 


witan 


tindar 


tinder 


tynder 
dwinftn 


gewitt 


dwindl 


dwindle 


whit 


whit 


wiht 








fit 


fit 


fitt 


him 


him 


him 


flit 


fiit 


flytja 


rim 


rim 


rima 


nit 


knit 


onyttan 


lim 


limb 


lim 


grit 


grit 


X 


Rwim 


swim 


Bwimman 


gliter 


glitter 


Jimer 


ehimmer 


Bcimerian 


twit 


twit 


Rtwitaa 


wimin 


women 


wifin^nn 


pit 


pit 


pytt 


grim 
trim 


grim 
tHm 


flrrimm 
trymman 


?f 


flj'^ 


pnettig 


dim 


dim 


dimm 


bitn 


bUien 


biten 


brim 


Mm 


brymme 


biter 


bitttr 


biter 


brimstan 




*bryneBtfin 


itj^ 


itch 


giocan 


imp 


imp 


impa 


BtitJ 


stitch 


Btice 


limp 
>imbl 


limp 


l«mp(healt) 


witj(elm) 


wychclm 


wice 


thimbU 


Jjymel 


witj 
whitj 


witch 


wiooe 


nimbi 


nimble 


numol 


which 


hwilo 


timber 


timber 


timber 


flitf 


fiiteh 


flicoe 








kitfin 
twftj 
ditj 


kitchen 


oycene 


(ai8)ikl 
rik 


icicle 
rick 


gecel 
hrOac 


twitch 
ditch 


twiodan 

^0 


lik 


lick 


liodan 


t 


pitch 
bitch 


Si^ 


(gaa)lik 


garlic 


(gftr)l6i« 


)«k 


thuA 


>yoee 


britpiz 


breeches 


blQBO 


Bik 


eiok 


BSOO 








8ikl 


eickle 


Bicol 


hid 


hid 


hydde 


Btik 


etick 


Btieian 
Btioca 


rid 
ridl 


rid 
riddle 


hr^ddan 
r»delB(6) 


Btrikon 


stricken 


Btrioen 


ridn 




riden ' 


wik 


wick 


weooe 


(bed)ridn 


bedridden 


b^drida 


wikid 


wicked 


wiooe 


Ud 


lid 


hHd 


iikl 


fickle 


ficol 


Blid 


slid 


Bliden 


fliker 


fiicker 


flioorian 


widoQ 


widow 


widwe 


kwik 


quick 


owic 


fidl 


fiddle 


fiHe 


kwikBsend 


quiekeand 


cw^eeand 


midl 


middle 


middel 


tik 


tick 


tida 


kid 


kid 


ki> 


tiki 


tickle 


citelian 


kwid 


quid 


owidu 


tfikin 


chicken 


dcen 


gidi 
did 


giddg 


r^s? 


prik 


prick 


prician 


did 
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bid 


hid 


biddan 


hel|> 


heaUh 


h£lo 


bidn 


bidden 


biden 


els 


else 


§lle8 


midst 


midst 


tOmiddei 


welj 


welsh 


wfliso 
«lf 


ridg 


ridge 


hrycg 


elf 


elf 


midj 


midffe 


mycg 


self 


self 


self 


brid3 


bridge 


brycg 


Jelf 


Bhdf 
twelfth 


SCflf 


hip 






twelf|> 


tw^lfU 


hip 


hype 


twelY 


twelve 


twelf 


hip. 


hips 


heopan 


delv 


delve 


delfan 


lip 


lip 


lipp» ^ 


elm 


elm 


elm 


JwipoM 


threepence 
cowslip 


JrSop^ngas 


helm 


helm 


helma 


(kau)8lip 


cQslyppe 


helmit 


helmet 


helm 


sliperi 


slippery 


■lipor 


welkin 


welkin 


wolcen 


strip 


strip 


strSpan 


whelk 


whelk 


weoloo 


ilSpi 


ship 


Bcip 


smelt 


smelt 


smelt 


cripple 


crypel 


spelt 


spelt 


spelt 


klip 


dip 


khppa 
cjlyppan 


felt 


feU 


felt 






melt 


meU 


meltan 


tipit 


tippet 


tBBppet 


belt 


belt 


b^lt 


grip 


grip 


gripe 


beltj 


belch 


belcettan 


?? . 


dip 


dyppan 


eldar, -ist 


elder, -est 


fldra. ^dest 


drip ^ 


dHp 


drypan 


elddr 


elder 


ellem 


rib 
nib 


rib 
nib 


ribb 
n^bb 


HI 


held 

seldom 

help 


hSold 

seldon 

helpan 








jelp 


yelp 


gelpan 
hw^lp 




• 




whelp 


whelp 


er9nd 


errond 


ffrende (S) 








herin 


herring 
sheriff 


hffiring 


de> 


death 


d6a> 


ferif 


scirgercBfa 


bre> 


breath 


bp«>(S) 


feri 


f«rry 


f^rian 








meri 


merry 


myrg 


leSar 


leather 


le))er 


beri 


berry 


b^rge 


weSar 


wether 


we>ep 


beri 


huri 


byTean 


wetSar 


weather 


weder 


berial 


htMrial 


byrgels 


whe9ar 


whether 


hwKper 








fefiap 


feather 


fe>er 


el 


ell 


€ln 


neSar 


nether 


neo>or 


hel 


heU 


h^U 


tage^or 


together 


tOgsdre 


jel 


ydl 


gellan 


breSrin 


brethren 


bra>er 


jeloa 


yellow 


geolu 








sel 


sell 


B^llan 


jes 


yes 


pw 


Bwel 


swell 


Bwellan 


real 


wresUe 


WTffstlian. 


smel 


smell 


smellan 


let 


less 


lessa 


spel 


spM 


spell 


kres 


cress 


cresse 


Jel 


sheU 


sc^U 


bles 


bless 


blSdsian 


wel 


well 


Jwel 
w^lle 


bihest 


behest 


hfis 


jestedi 


yesterday 


geostran-dseg 






1 fell 


rest 


rest 


r^st 


fel 


fell 


f^llan 


rest 


wrest 


wrfistan 






feoU 


lest 


lest 


J»7-l*s 


fell, -ou 


felly, -oe 


f«lg 


west 


west 


west 


felou 


fellow 


ftl*gi 


nest 


nest 


nest 


nel 


knell 


onyllaxi 


gest 


guest 


g^ 


kwel 


quell 


cwfllan 


t/eet 


chest 


cest 


tel 


tell 


t^llan 


best 


best 


b^tst 


dwel 


dwell 


dv^lja 


brest 


breast 


breost 


bel 


bell 


belle 








beli 


beUy ) 
bellows 


b«lg 


sez 


says 


stge> 


belouz 








belou 


bellow 


belgan 


Jorejould 


threshold 


)>ersoold 
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fref 
flej 

hefor 

def 

bireft 

left 

>eft 

Wfft 

kleft 
deft 



evri 

hevi 

hem 

ilevn 

■evn 

never 

devl 

leng> 
■iro)]) 

eni 

hen 

renit 

ren 

"Sen 

wen 

when 

fen 

men 

meni 

ken 

egen(rt) 

ten 

den 

pen 

peni 

hem 

Cena 

whena 

klens 

Btenf 

penj 

frenf 

kwenf 

drenj 

benj 

enent 

lent 

lent 

■ent 

ment 

kent 

twenti 

end 

rend 



fruk 
JUak 

heifer 

deaf 

bereft 

left 

ihefi 
veft 
cleft 
deft 



every 

heavy 

heaven 

eleven 

eeven 

never 

devil 

length 
etrength 

any 

hen 

rennet 

wren 

then 

iten 

wJien 

/« 

fll€fl 

many 
ken 

againet 
ten 
den 
pen 
penny 
nenee 
ihence 
whence 
eleante 
dench 
ufreneh 
freneh 
quench 
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feno 



bench 

anent 

lent 

lent 

eent 

meant 

kent 

twenty 

end 

rend 



hSahfore 

deaf 

berSafod 
ilyft 
[iflftfed 

>Sf> 

weft* 

geclyfte 

gednfte 

Afre 
Afre Alo 

heofon 

endlufon 

■eofon 

nAfre 

deofol 

l^ngo 
■tr«ng)H> 

•nig 

h^nn 

r^nnan 

wnfcnna 

^nne 

w^nn 

hwonne 

ffnn 

mfnn 

manig 

k^nna 

ongeBgn 

tfin 

d^nn 

p^nnan 



onon 
^anon 
hwanon 
clAniian 
•tfno 
wT^nean 
fr^ndso 
cw^ncan 
dr^can 
b^o 
on efen 
l^eten 
l^ed 
Bend 
mfined 
o^t 
twentig 
fnde 
randan 



lend 


lend 


l£nan 


■end 


eend 


s^ndan 


spend 


epend 


tp^ndan 


wend 


trend 


wfndan 


frend 


friend 


frSond 


bend 


bend 


bfndan 


blend 


blend 


bl^ndan 


hem 


hem 


h^mm 


hemlok 


hemlock 


hymlio 


lemon 


lemman 


leof mann 


9em 


them 


>eim 


stem 


etem 


■t^mma 


stem 


etem 


et^mn 


emti 


empty 


Amettig 


hemp 


hemp 


hnnep 


embes 


emben 


eimyr> 


rek 


reek 


r^ooan 


rek 


wrecK 


Trtk 


rek 


wreak 


wreoan 


reken 


reckon 


reoenian 


ipek 


epeck 


speoea 


nek 


nedc 


hn^oca 


bek(en) 


beck{on) 


bSonaa 


nekrt 


next 


nehst 


J« 


^99 


(gsr 


leg 


^9 


1^ 


dreg! 


dreg$ 


ditgg 


beg 


beg 


bededan 


et 


ate 


At 


jet 


yet 


if^ttan 






let 


let 


>taa 

let 


>Tet(n) 


threat{en) 


Jnreatian 


set 


ett 


B^ttan 


seU 


eeitle 


BeU 


•wet 


iweat 


•wAtan 


wet 


wet 


wAt 


whet 


whet 


hwfttan 


feter 


fetter 


fetor 


fret 


fret 


(fretan 
{fretwan 


net 


fUrf 


nfifet 


neU 


neaU 


n«tele 


met 


met 


gematte 


keU 


kettle 


c«tel 


get 


get 


(be)getan 


tetar 


tetter 


teter 


beter 


better 


bftera 



retf 
retj 
Btretr 
fetj 

hed 
red 
red 



relck 
wretch 
etretek 
fetch 

head 

red 

read 



■tr^ooan 
figooan 

heafod 

read 

rAdde 
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led 


lead 


lead 


kslou 


callow 


oaln 


led 


led 


l£dde 


gSBloiU 


gallows 


g»lg» 


Bed 


thread 
eaid 


Jir*d(5) 
Bssgde 


tselou 
B»ly 


tallow 
salve 


te^ 
Baman 


Bted 




st^de 








Btedi 


steady 


8tlB»ig 


h»> 


hath 


hef> 


Bped 


sped 


Bpcedde 








spred 


spread 


sprsdan 
spnrdde 


IsVar 
fseOaxn 


lather 
fathom 


lea]K)r 
£Be>m 


Jed 


shed 


Bcydd 
Bc^adan 


gsbfSn 


gather 


ggadrian 


Jred 


shred 


BcrSadian 


msBs 


mass 


mease 


wed 


wed 


wedd 


bies 


bass 


bers 


wednzdi 




wOdnee-dseg 


beat 


bast 


best 


fed 


f^ 


fcedde 


iBBpin 


aspen 


espe 


medou 


meadow 


msd(6) 








tred 


tred 


tredan 


ec 


as 


alswS 


ded 


dead 


dead 


hsez 


has 


hef> 


dred 


dread 


ondrSdan (6) 








bed 


bed 


b«dd 


8B 


ash 


SBBO 


bred 


bread 


bread 


»jk 


ashes 


aacan 


bled 


bled 


blcedde 


ikJ 


rash 


rask 


ed5 


edge 


«<« 


mie 


thrash 


>er8can 


beds 


hedge 


hysp 


mash 


niBBSO 


Beds 


sedge 


B^g 








Bledsihrnm- sledge 


■l«cg 


tjsfer 


chaffer 


*o6ap{ara 


or) 
wedg 


wedge 


WfCg 


h»y 


have 


habban 


Btap 


step 


Bt^ppan 


hsei) 


hang 


hangian 


Btep- 


step^ 


BtSop- 


Biei) 


sang 


IH^iig 


Jeped 


shepherd 


Bc«phirde (5) 


BprSBl) 


sprang 


sprang 


wepan 
depj) 


weapon 
depth 


wfl&pen (e) 
depe 


P9 
bsei) 


S:L 


gang 
banga 


slept 


slept 


Bl^pte (5) 


ei)k0r 


anoor 


kept 


kept 


ooepte 


ei)kl 
h8ei)k 


ancle 
hank 


anoleow 
hanki 


eb 


eia> 


«bba 


rsnk 


rank 


rano 


web 


weh 


w«bb 


l«i)k 


lank 




pebl 


pebble 


papol 


l«BI,k 


thank 


]>ancian 










sank 


sane 








Jtek 


stank 


Btano 




m 




JiBei)k 


shank 


soanoa 


mrovL 


arrow 


arwe 


Ineijk 


shrank 
crank 


scrano 
oranc 


hmri 


harry 


bfrgian 


drs^k 


drank 


drano 


jseroa 


yarrow 


gearwe 


bseijk 


bank 


banki 


spseroa 


sparrow 


Bpearwa 


sBijger 


anger 


angr 


nsroa 


narrow 


neam 


aeijgl 


angle 


angel 


nueron 


marrow 


mearg 








ten 


tarry 


^rgan 


rsBn 


ran 


am 


beeroa 


barrow 


Vbearwe 
(beorg 


Sen 
Bpeen 


than 
span 


)K>nne 
1 Bpann 
spannan 


bttlon 


hallow 


bSlgian 


.ften 


fan 


fann 


seloa 
Jel 


sallow 
shal 


Bala 
Balh 

BC»1 


maen 
ken 


man 
can 


mann 
cann 


l»loii 


fallow 


fain 


bigen 


began 


begann 


mieloii 


mallow 


malwe 


kenl 


eannel 


candel 
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g»nit 


panntft 


ganot 


miBtok 


maHoek 


mattoo 


tttn 


tan 




ket 


eat 


oatto 


C 


pan 


panne 


kletor 


ilatier 


datrian 


hann 


gebftnn 


biget 


begat 


beget 


enjnm 


anthem 


antefti 


teUr 


tatter 


tetteo' 


neniuek 


ransack 


raanuka 


betn 


batten 


batna 


Rnvil 


anvil 


aniilt 


UetJ 


latch 


gelBBoeaa 


end 


and 


and 


J«tf 


thatch 


»c 


heud 


hand 


band 


metj 


match 


gemfioca 


l«nd 


land 


land 








send 


Band 


■and 


edor 


adder 


nftdie(6) 


•tflBnd 


stand 


standan 


edld 


addled 


adeU 


striend 


strand 


strand 


bed 


had 


befde 


kendl 


candle 


candel 


bedor 


ladder 


blAdn 


gtendor 
brtend 


gander 


ffandra 
brand 


ted 


sad 


Bed 


brand 


Bedl 


saddle 


Badol 








fxdou 


shadow 


foeadn 


sm 


am 


eom 


med 


mad 


gemAdd 


hsm 


ham 


hftynrff 


medar 


madder 


medere 


hsmor 
nem 


hammer 
ram 


bamor 
ramm 


^^, 


gadiJlg) 
clad 


R»dd 

kldjNli 


liem 


lamb 


lamb 


gled 


glad 


t:t 


Isemoa 


lammas 


bl&fmffiBBa 


bed 


bade 


■wtem 


swam 




bed 


had 


bfiddel 


Btsmar 


stammer 


stamrian 


bbedar 


bladder 


bledre(S) 


knem 


cram 


orammiaa 


eds 


adee 


adeee 


stfemp 


stamp 


Btamplan 








kremp 
brembl 


cramp 


cramp 


epl 


apple 


eppel 


bramble 


brdemel 


hep 


hap 


happ 








lep 


lap 


lapian 


l»k 


lack 


lak 


lep, -it 


lap, -pet 


leppa 


Biek 


sack 


Bcecc 


lepwii) 


lapwing 


lepewinoe 


neniaDk 


ransack 


rannsaka 


Bep 


sap 


■ep 


Slffik 


slack 


•lee 


Btrep 


strap 


Btropp 


fii'kl 


shackle 


Bcacol 


nep 


nap 


bnappian 


krsk 


crack 


cracian 


kep 


cap 


ceppe 


bsk 


back 


b«o 


klep 


clap 


klappa 


blffik 


black 


bUeo 


tep 


tap 


teppe 


ska 


axe 


ex 


trep 


trap 


treppe 


ffiksl 


axle 


exl 


tjepmon 


chapman 


oSapmann 


wieks 


itax 


wexan 
wstx 


ebdt 


abbot 


abbod 


flskB 


flax 


flex 


Bkeb 


scab 
shabby 


■oebb 








febi 
kreb 




rseg 


rag 


wtggig 


erab 


orabU 


j4 


shag 


Bceacga 


g«b(l) 


gab{l>U) 


gabba 


wieg 


wag 


wagian 








biBg 


bag 


baggi 




n 




let 


at 


et 


in 


to 


td 


beet 


hat 


bett 








Isetdr 


latter 


lator 


wnl 


wool 


wtiU 


Cffit 


that 


)»t 


ftd 


full 


fiiU 


8»t 


sat 


set 


fuler 


fuller 


faUere 


PStQdi 


Saturday 


BetemoB-deg 


C 


puU 


puUian 
bull 


■past 


7f 


Bp£tte 


bull 


fiet 


f£tt 


bul9k 


bullock 


bulluo 


flet 


M 


flat 


wulf 


wolf 


wnlf 


V8Bt 


rat 


fet 








net 


gnat 


gnett 


bozem 


bosom 


bosm 
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huf 

8pD(w)n 

mm 
wnmon 

bra(w)m 

hak 

rok 

luk 

fuk 

kak 

kmk 

tuk 

buk 

bruk 



But 
fat 

hud 

-had 

stud 

Jud 

¥nid 

¥nid 

knd 

gad 



sori 
sorou 
moron 
borou 

hoU 

holidi 

holoa 



wolou 

folou 

nolid^ 

oliou 

folB 

bolt 

holtor 

BOlt 

molt 

mo8 

goeip 

eo«hok 

aro« 

blo6dm 

fostor 

nostril 



hoof 

apoan 

room 

woman 

hroom 

hook 

rook 

look 

shook 

cook 

erook 

took 

book 

brook 

aoot 
foot 

hood 

•hood 

stood 

should 

wood 

would 

could 

good 



Borry 
sorrow 
morrow 
borrow 

hoUy 

holiday 

hollow 



•wolou BwaUow 



wallow 
follow 
knowledge 
also 
false 
halt 
halter 
eaU 
malt 

moBB 
gossip 
goshawk 
dross 
blossom 
fostsf 
nostril 



spOn 

rOm 

wiftnann 

br0m 

bOo 

hrOo 

iGciftn 

Bo5c 

oOo 

krOk 

too 

bOo 
}brOo 
( brQcMi 

80t 

fot 

bSd 

-hsd 

BtOd 

Boolde 

wuda 

wolde 

ca>e 

god 



sSrig 
■org 
morgen 
borgian 

bolegn 
bftliff d»g 
bolb 

iiwalwe 
Bwelgan 
walwian 
folgian 
*ciiSwlAcftii 
alBwft 
f&ls 
bait 
balfter 
Bait 
malt 

moBi 

godsibb 

gOflhafoc 

drocne 

blOBtme 

f^stor 

nses^yrel 



WOBp 

gospl 

W02 

woj 

Ofl 



hovl 

groTl 

proTdBt 

roi) 
loi) 

)>0I) 

Jnrog 

801) 

stroi) 

t0I)Z 



epon 

enon 

jon 

Bwon 

Jon 

won 

gon 

wont 

wonten 

bijond 

wond 

wondar 

bond 



wasp 
gospel 



W(juh 

offal 

of 

hovel 
grovel 
provont 

wromg 

long 

thong 

throng 

aong 

strong 

tongs 



upon 

anon 

yon 

twan 

shone 

wan 

gone 

wont 

wanton 

beyond 

wand 

wander 

bond 



W8Mp 

godapell 



ofiaU 

of 

*hofel 
grQfa 
prftfoBt 

vrang 

lang 

J)wang 

gejnrang 

Bang 

Btrang 

tang 

on 

nppon 
onftn 
geon 



from from 



(holi)hok 

bok 

rok 

lok 

Bok 

smok 

stok 

flok 

nok 

kok 

kokl 

krokeri 

dok 

okB 

fokB 

pokB 

bokB 



{hoay)hoek 

hough 

rock 

lock 

8oek 

sinoek 

ttoek 

flock 

knock 

cock 

cockle 

crockery 

dock 

oxe 

foz 



frog 
dog 



frog 
dog 



Bcan 

wann 

gegftn 

Tanta 

*wantogen 

b^geondan 

y^nd 

wandrian 

band 

from 

booc 
hob 

rooo 

loc 
loco 

BOOC 

Bmoc 

BtOOC 

floco 

cnocian 

cooc 

cocoel 

crooca 

dooce 

oxa 

fox 

C" 

fr^>ggA 

docga 
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oiar 


oUw 


otor 


gMlik 


garliek 


girlSae 


hoi 


kai 


hAt 


tfaalak 
daalig 


charlock 


ofrUo 


rot 


tfft 


rotian 


darling 


dSorling 


lot 


lot 


hlot 


baali 


barley 


bvrlic 


snot 


$not 


gesnot 








■pot 


ipU 


splott 


haa> 


hearth 


hMir> 


Jot 
wot 


ihot 


gesoot 
Bcoten 
wftt 


laa|> 


lath 


l»tt 


ieot 


paa]> 
baa]> 


bM 


« 


wotl 


wattle 


watol 








whot 


fchat 


hwet 


raaSar 


rather 


hrajKW 


not 


not 


nAwiht 


faaffw 


father 


fieder 


not 


» knot 


cnotta 


faaSor 


farther 


forbor 


kot 


cot 


oot 


faaOiq 


farthing 


fto>Ung 


klot 


dot 


dott 








biifotn 


begotten 


(be)g«t 
begeten 


aas 
aas 


ase 
arte 


ears 


dot 


dot 


dott 


faasn 


fasten 




0^ 


hoHom 


botm 


kaasl 
graas 


caeOe 
graee 


castel 
g«» 


blot 


blot 


plot 


glaas 


glaet 


gl«. 


wotf 


watch 


W0OO6 


aask 


a$k 


Saeian 


J 






flaask 


JUuk 


flasoe 


od 


odd 


oddi 


baask 


baek 


bajiadL 


rod 


rod 


rod 






/hlSBSt 


•odn 


eoddm 


soden 


laast 


lait 


Jlatost 


Bwodl 


BwaddU 


SWfW 






-Jlfat 


Jod 

foder 

kod 


ehod 

fodder 

eod 


gescSd 

hdot 

codd 


faast 


foii 


llAstan 

fiBSt 

fiestan 


god 


god 


god 


maast 


maet 


msast 


trodn 


trodden 


troden 


kaast 


caei 


kasta 


bodi 


body 


bodig 


gaastli 
blaast 


O" 


gaestUo 
blAst (6) 


hop 


hop 


hoppian 


haasp 


hatp 


hsBspe 


BOp 


eop 


soppian 








■top 


etop 


stoppian 


maaj 


mareh 


m^rso 


strop 


etrop 


strop 








kopor 


copper 


copor 


haaf 


half 


half 


krop 


crop 


cropp 
kroppa 


laaf 
staaf 


"S^' 


hl^hhan 
st«f 


top 


top 
drop 


topp 
dropa 


kaaf 


calf 


}oalf 
kalfi 


popi 


poppy 


popig 


tjaaf 


chaff 


OPf 








aaftar 


after 


ssfter 


kob(web) 


eobiweb) 


(»tor)ooppa 


raaftor 


rcfler 


rsefber 


lobstor 


lobeUr 


loppestre 


laaftor 


laughter 


hlahtor 




A% 




faaft 
kraaft 


ehcfi 
craft 


soeft 
creft 








draaft 


draught 
draft 


draht 


Mur 


are 


earun 






staar 


etar 


steorra 








spaar 


r 


sper(Btftn) 


haavist 


harveet 


hsBrfast 


faar 


feorr 


staav 


etarve 


steor&n 


maar 


mar 


m^rran 


kaav 


ealve 


cjjfian 


taar 


tar 


teom 


kaav 


carve 


oeorfan 


tjaar 


Ijar 










od^aar 


cfrr 


i::^. 


z: 


geam 
bssm 


staalin 


etarling 


stser 


aansar 


anewer 


andswaru 
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Mnt 


ani 


Amette 


waest 


worst 




Jaant 


shaUnot 


Bcael nftwikt 


faest 


first 


fynta 
dorste 








d99St 


durst 




arm 
alms 


eann 
lelmesse 


b998t 


hurst 


berstan 
bonten 


haam 


harm 


hearm 






baam 


harm 


beorma 


faaz 


furze 


fym 


aak 


ark 


earo 


>aazdi 


thursday 


J>Qpe8.diBg 


haak 
haakn 


hark 
hearken 


hSrcnian 


waajip 




weor]»cipe 


laak 

Btaak 

spaak 


lark 
stark 
spark 


Iftweitse 

stearo 

spearoa 


skaaf 
taaf 


Ly 


tuif 


maak 


mark 


mearc 








daak 


dark 


deoro 


Bwaav 


swerve 


Bweop&n 


paak 
baak 


park 
bark 


pearroo 

b^rk 

beorcan 


9en 
99nist 


earn 
earnest 


geearnfan 
6omest 


aat 


art 


eart 


^ 


yearn 
learn 


georn 
leomian 


haat 


hart 


heorot 


8ta9ii 


stem 


} stjsm 


haat 


heart 


heorte 






smaat 


smart 


Bxneortan 


Bpaan 


spurn 


flpnman 


kaat 


cart 


crsBt 


fean 


fern 


feam 


taat 


tart 


teart 


kaanl 


kernel 


oymel 


aatj- 


arch- 


lerce- 


taan 


turn 


tumian 








baan 


hum 


beornaxi 


haad 


hard 


heard 








haadn 


harden 


har))na 


waam 


worm 




jaad 


yard 


g«rd 


waamwud 


wormwood 


wermod 


haap 
Jaap 


harp 
sharp 


bearpe 
soearp 


aak 
Bmaak 

waak 


irk 
smirk 

work 


yrkja 

8me(a)roian 
weoro 
wyrcan 














09 




maaki 


mirky 


myroe 


ll90P 


her 


hire 








stodr 


stir 


stjrian 


]>aati 


thirty 


>ritig 


spwp 


spur 


spura 


faatijn 


thirteen 


>reotSne 


weor 


were 


w^on (S) 


Jaat 


shirt 


skyrta 








waat 


woH 


wyrt 


99l 


earl 


eorl 


kaatl 


kirde 


oTrtel 


wheal 


whirl 


hvirfla 


taaU 


tuHle 


turtle 


fddlon 


furlong 


furlang 


daat 


dirt 


drit 


tjoal 


churl 


ceorl 


^/ 


church 


cirice 


weold 


world 


womld 


birch 


biroe 


09j> 


earth 


eor))e 


head 


herd 


heord 


waa^ 


worth 


weor]) 


haad 


heard 


geherde 


mae]) 


mirth 


myrg> 


haadl 


hurdU 


hyrdel 


gaa)> 


girth 


^vu 


tjaavil 


chervil 


cerfille 


baa> 


birth 


j/aad 


third 


Jnidda 








waad 




word 


faalSar 


fitHher 


fuT^r 


maadar 


murder 


myrf^ran 
mor^r 


waas 
kaas 


worse 
curse 


wyraa 
cars 


a 


girdU 
bird 


bridd 


paast 


thirst 


pynUn 


baadn 


burden 


byr>eii 
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hsj 

lii 

frij 
«ij 

li 

fnj 
flij 

mi] 

kij 

trij 

pij(kok) 
bij 
bij 

ijl 
hijl 
hijl 
rijl 

"ft, 
stijl 

atijl 

wUjl 

fijl 

mijl 

Wjl 
dijl 
jijld 

wijld 
fijld 

Wj> 
rijj» 

bimj> 
bikwij> 

m 

Hijff 
flijs 

ij«t 
iistor 

jlJBt 

liJBt 
prijst 



A« 



lea 
three 
thee 
the 
»ee 
tea 
Bhe 
tee 
fee 
free 
fee 
flea 
knee 
me 
hey 
$lee 
tree 

pea{co<ik) 
bee 
be 



hlso 

|t6o 

■a 

B9o(n) 

■« 

sSo 

w6 

feoh 

fleo(n) 
fleah 
cneo 
me 

gleo 

trSo 
pte 
b9o 

beo(n) 



e<r; 


*l(e) 


A«e/ 


hsla 


heal 


h£lan 


reel 


hrSol 


seal 


■eolh 


eUel 


stele 


steal 


Btelan 


trheel 


hwSol 


feel 


foelan 


meal 


J m«l 1^6) 
imelu 


heel 


ki9l 


deal 


d£l 


yield 


geldan 


shield 


Boeld 


uield 


^^ew^ldan 


field 


heath 


Hap]) 


wreath 


wrttj) 


sheath 


BC«]) 


beneath 


beneo)iflm 


bequeath 


becwe^n 


teeth 


toe]) 


seethe 


BSolwn 


Jleeee 


fleofl 


geese 


g<it 


east 


eaat 


easier 


SMtron 


yeast 
least 


SI 


priest 


preost 



wijd 


veazei 


werale 


wUji 


wheese 


hwSsan (C 


niijs 


sneeze 


fiieown 


ttj. 


fleets 


freoMii 


*y" 


tease 


tsnn 


tjlj. 


cheese 


0«.6(5) 


t^ 


7ease 
>esom 


peoMn 
besma 


lijf 


lirf 


leof 


liif 


belief 


leaf 
g«lea& 


s^i^ 


thief 


>6of 


fiif 


Mheaf 


■oeaf 


ijvl 


evil 


yfel 


ijvn 


even 


efen 


ijvnii, 


evening 


efen 


hijv 


heave 


bgbban 


birijv 


bereave 


bereafian 


Ujv 


leave 


leaf 
Uefan 


biliJT 


believe 


gelefan 


BlijV 


sleeve 


def 


wiJT 


weave 


wefan 


wiJTl 


weevU 


wifel 


fijvw 


fever 


fefer 


klijv 


cleave 


deofan 
olifian 


ijv« 


eaves 


efei 


lijn 


lean 


hleonian 
hl«ne 


?^ 


seen 


g«M6iie 


Jijn 


sheen 


■oend 


wijn 


ween 


wdanaa 


wijn 


wean 


w^nian 


mijn 


mean 


m£nan 


kijn 


keen 


odene 


klijn 


dean 


cl^e 


kwijn 


queen 


cwoen 


kwijn 


quean 


owene 


grijn 


yreen 


grcBne 


-tijn 


•teen 


-tene 


bitwijn 


between 


betweonan 


bijn 


been 


♦gebeon 


bijn 


bean 


bean 


fijml 


fiend 


f^nd 


sijm 


seem 


Bdman 


Bijm 


seam 


leam 


stijm 


steam 


steam 


Btrijm 


stream 


stream 


glijm 


gleam 


glAm 


tijm 


teem 


teman 


tijm 


team 


team 


drijm 


dream 


dream 


bijm 


beam 


beam 
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rijk 


eke 
reek 


ecan 

eao 

r6o 


mijd 
mijd 


meed 
mead 


lijk 


Uek 


l8ao 


krijd 


creed 


njk 


leak 
geek 


leka 
BOBcan 


Sir 


greedy 
deed 


niijk 


tneak 


snican 


bijd 


bead 


wijk 


speak 


aprecan 


brid 


breed 


ueek 


wica 


blijd 


bleed 


wijk 


weak 


▼eik 






mijk 


meek 


mjak 


hijp 


heap 


tpik 


cheek 


oSace 


rijp 


reap 


bijkar 


beaker 


bikar 


lijp 


leap 


bijkon 


beacon 


bSacn 


Blijp 

BWlJp 


sleep 
sweep 


ijt 
hijt 


eat 


etan 


Btijp 


steap 


heat 


hftto 


rtljpl 


steeple 


4 


seat 


ssHi 


r* 


sheep 


swijt 


sweet 


swdete 


tpjp 

dijp 


weep 
keep 


Btrijt 


street 


Btraet (e) 


whijt 


sheet 
wheat 


Bcete 
hwKte 


creep 
cheap 


fijt' 


feet 


foet 


deep 


flijt 


fleet 


flSote 






mijt 


meet 


gemdetan 
m«te(S) 


idr 


ear 


mijt 


meat 


mfte 






mijt 


meie 


metan 


hi9r 


here 


grijt 


greet 


grcetan 


bidr 


hear 


bijt 


heat 


beatan 
beot 


ji«p 
nap 


year 
rear 






bitol 


liar 


leer 


bijtl 


beetle 


bStel 


Biar 


sear 


blijt 
ijt/ 


bleat 


blfftan (S) 


smiar 


smear 


each 


srlc 


Btiar 


steer 


rijtj 


reach 


necan 


Bpiar 


spear 


4': 
lijf 

bisijtf 
BpijtJ 


retch 


hrscan 


jiar 


shear 


Uech 


Ispce(e) 


sheer 


beseech 


besoecan 


wiap 


wier 


speech 


8praec(5) 


wiari 


weary 


tijtj 


teach 


t<rcan 


fiar 


fear 


bnjt 


beech 


b(roe 


niap 


near 


breech 


bitjec 


miar 


mere 


brijt 


breach 


bryce 


giar 


gear 


blijt 


bleach 


blffcan 


tiar 


tear 






diap 


deer 


hijd 
rijd 

rijd 
Ujd 


heed 
reed 
rede 
read 
lead 


hcedan 
hrSod 
rftd(6) 
rftdan (5) 
Iddan 


diar 

driari 

biar 

biar 

bUap 


dear 

dreary 

beer 

bier 

bltar 


sijd 


seed 


B£d(e) 


wiad 


weird 


Btijd 


steed 


Bt<Bda 






■pijd 


fpted 


spoedan 


Had 


beard 


wijd 


weed 


weod 






fijd 


feed 


fc dan 






nijd 


need 


ned 






nijd 


knead 


cnedan 


hei 


hay 


nijdl 


needle 


n«dl (?) 


jei 


ysa 



m6d 
j meda 
( mfid (6) 

oreda 



(6) 
»bed 



(5) 



ie 



ei 



blc'dan 

bSap 

reopan 

hlSapan 

ilftpan (g) 

Bwftpan 

BtSap 

Btepel 

BCffip (6) 

woBpan 

odepan 

orSopan 

oSap 

dSop 



(Sare 
bSr 

gehSran 
gear (g5r) 
rfiran 
hlSor 
sSarian 
Bm6ni 
stSoran 
Bpere 
Bceran 
Bkffr 
wer 
woerig 
f»r(S) 
nSar 
m^e 
gearwe 
tear 
dSor 
deore 
drSorig 
bSor 
b*r (5) 
bl6re 

wypd 

beard 



beg 

gSa(g5) 



c c 
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(bi)rd 


OfWTOJ^ 


wrOffui 


nair 


nave 


nafa 


l«i 


la9 


lis- 


naiy 
naivl 


knave 
navel 


enalk 
nalbla 


«el 


Oe^ 


H^ 


kraiT 


crave 


crafian 


Mi 


my 


•tog»n 


gaiT 


gave 


(K 


M 


Oay 


■Iten 


graiT 


grave 


gtjf 


■w«i 


ivojf 


•vaigja 


•taiTS 


Slaves 


■tllCM 


wei 


WOf 


wag 








wai 


wey 


WlBg«(«) 


rain 


rain 


regn 


whei 


•Dhey 


hw«g 


lain 


lane 


Um 


nei 


^k 


nai 


lain 


lain 


gd«g«i 


nei 


hnftgan 


Hn 


ikane 


tV^ 


mei 
klei 


may 


d!^ 


■lain 
swain 


slain 

swdn 


^ 


£f 


day 


£?^'^ 


wain 
wain 


wane 
wain 


waniaa 
w«gn 


plel 


flay 


plaguut 


▼ain 


vane 


&na 








main 


mane 


mann 


•a 


ale 


•In 


main 


VMin 


nuBgan 


«ii 


ail 


^ 


krain 


crane 


oraa 


heU 


kale 


twain 


twain 


twcagan 


hail 


kail 


lis' 


drain 
bain 


drain 
bame 


drakniaa 
bana 


B«a 


$ale 


Ml 


brain 


ortnn 


b«gan 


lea 


ml 


legl 


Ctril)blain 


{ckill^in 


blc^an 


•nail 


tnaU 


■i»gl 


aint 


am not 


aom nftwiht 


•kaU 


scale 


t«aa 








wail 


uail 


wwlSwd 


laim 


lame 


ln-yn^ 


whaU 


wkole 


hmel 


saim 


earns 


■ami 


naU 


naU 


ii«gl 


Jaim 


Juune 


■oamo 


iuutii|gail 
tail 


migkHngaU 


n«ktogU» 
Uln 


naim 
kaim 


name 
came 


cwOm 


teU 
daU 


taU 
dale 


Sf 


gaim 


game 


gaman 


paU 


faU 


I«gal 


aik 


aeke 


acan 








aikar 


acre 


leoar 


lai« 


laike 


!?)> 


aikon 


aecm 


noam 


■wai« 


iwitke 


■w«)>iaii 


raik 


rake 


raoa 


baiO 


batke 


U>i«i 


laik 


lake 


laoa 








■aik 


sake 


■aou j 


rab 


race 


rta 


■laik 


slake 


•laoian 1 


wairt 


waist 


wmtm 


■naik 


snake 


■naca i 


waist 


foaste 


woMan 


staik 


stake 


Btaca 








staik 


steak 


staik 


haixl 
rail 


kazel 
raise 


hCMl 

raiia 


■paik 
Jaik 


r^ 


■pnBO 
scacaa 


ffrais 
daizi 


grass 
daisy 


graaian 
dsBgeB-eaga 


waik 
waikn 


waks 
waken 


(on)waoan 
(»)w«cni»n 


Draizn 


krazen 


briBMn 


flaik 


flake 


flaki 


blais 


blaze 


hI»M 


neikid 


naked 


naood 








meik 


make 


maAi*!^ 


tjaifor 


chafer 


cefar 


kaik ' 


cake 


kaka 








kwaik 


qnake 




bihaiv 


6«Aav« 


bahabban 


talk 


take 


taoan 


haivn 


Aaven 


hofii 


baik 


bake 


baoan 


reivn 


raoea 


hiefti 


braik 


brake 


bneo 


Jaiy 


skate 


ftoafan 


braik 


break 


bracan 


weiv 


vate 


wafian 
w«g(6) 


ait 


ate 


At 


waiver 


vfaver 


va€ra 


ait 


eight 


aehta 
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eit 


eyot 


«g»)> 


meor 


mare 


m«ce 


heit 


hate 


batian 


keer 


oare 


cara 


leit 


late 


kte 


teer 


tear 


teran 


Bkeit 


9kai6 


Bkata 


t:^ 


chary 


oeorig 


weit 


weight 


gewibta 


dare 


dearr 


g6it 

greit 
belt 


gate 

great 

hail 


g»t 
great 
beita sb. 


beer 


bare 
bare 


^adj. 
haaprt. 


beit 


haii 


beita sb. 


beer 


bear 


beta 
beran 


eit> 


eighth 


cehto]»a 


reid 


raid 


rSd 








leid 


lade 


hladan 




uw 




leid 

leidi 

leidl 

speid 

Jeid 

weid 


laid 

lady 

ladU 

spade 

shade 

toade 


legde 

h&fdige 

blffidel 

spade 

sceadn 

wadan 


bnw 

raw 

prvLw 

>mw 

sluw 


who 

rue 

threw 

through 

slew 


hwft 

hrOowan 

JffBow 

AH . 


meid 


made 


macode 


straw 

faw 

jraw 


strew 
shoe 
shrew 


Btr^wian 


meidCn) 
kreidl 


maid(en) 
cradle 


nuBgden 
cradol 


805 

soreawa 


breid 
bleid 


hraid 
blade 




waw 
flaw 


woo 
Jtew 
crew 


w5gian 
cr6ow 








klaw 


clew 


dSowe 


eip 

heipni 


ape 
halfpenny 


apa 

bealf pining 


graw 
taw 


grew 
too 


greow 
t5 


Bkreip 
Bteipl 


scrape 
staple 


sorapian 


taw 


two 


twft 


Btapol 




trus 


trSowe 


Jeip 


Oape 


Bkapa 


tfuw 
daw 


chew 


o6owan 


meipl 


maple 


mapulder 


do 


dO(n) 


geip 


gape 


g»P» 


draw 


drew 


drOg 


teip 


tape 


teppe 


brow 


brew 


brSowan 


teipar 


taper 


tapor 


Uaw 


hUw 


bleow 


neibor 


neighbour 


neahgebOr 


stowl 
skawl 


stool 
school 


StGl 
B051 








tawl 


tool 


t5l 




eo 




pawl 


pool 


p6l 


ear 


ere 


ftr 


raw]> 


ruth 


♦hrBowJ) 


beer 
beer 


hare 
hair 


hara 

b£r(6) 


Baw> 
ankaw> 


sooth 
uncouth 


anoQ> 


III! 


there 
their 
swear 


))eira 
sw^an 


III 


tooth 
truth 
booth 


tci> 

tr6ow> 

bof 


sneer 
Bteer 


snare 
stare 


snesre 
starian 


smawO 


smoothe 


8mQ]ie 


steer 


stair 


BtSger 


lawfl(n) 


loose{n) 


IgasCna) 


speer 
eer 


spare 
share 


sparian 
scser 


gUWB 

rawst 


goose 
roost 


brdft 


share 


scam 








weer 


ware 


waer 


awz 


ooze 


wOb 


weer 


wear 


werian 


uwzl 


ousel 


Gile 


wheor 


where 


hwftr (6) 


laws 


lose 


(for)l8oean 


feer 


fare 


faran 


tfawz 


choose 


c6osaa 


feer 


fair 


fieger 




bruise 


brssan 


(fijld)feer 


fieldfare 


felofor 








(njut)meei 


• nightmare 


mare 

C 


'awf 
C 2 


roof 


brOf 
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wuwf 


woof 


Owef 


tjuwidi 


tuetday 


ttwM-dsg 


pniwv 


prove 


ptOBtOL 


njnwt 


newt 


fffete 


■uwn 


toon 


■511A 








■wawn 


$woon 


(ge)iwOgeii 




JM 




nuwn 


noon 


nOn 


judr 


your 


6ower 


muwn 


moon 


mCiiA 








bnwn 
wiiwnd 


boon 
Kound 


bon 
wund 


itjuad 


eUward 


■tigweard 


hawm 


whom 


hw8m 




ou 




luwm 


loom 


lOm* 










itomb 


wftmb 


ou 


owe 


igwi 


ffluwin 
duwm 


gloom 
doom 


fflom 
dOm 


rou 


roe 


rft 
hrogn 


Uuwm 




blSmft 


rou 


row 


rftw 
rOwan 


lawk(wom) hikeicarm 


wUcu 


lou 


lo 

low 

throe 


l0ca 

ISg 

hlOwan 


niwt 


root 


rtt 

wrotan 
■eeoian 
gem5t 


lou 
^u 


Juwt 
mnwt 


tkoot 


)nrou 
tJou 


throw 
though 


>rftwan 
>6h 


buwt 


hoU 


BOtt 


90 


■wft 








■ou 


WW 


■Swan 


ruwd 

luwd 

fdwd 

muwd 

bmwd 


root 

Uwd 

food 

mood 

brood 


rtd 

Iswed 

fod* 

mod 

brOd 


aou 

■lou 

■lou 

■nou 

■tou 

Jou 


sew 

doe 

slow 

enow 

stow 

ehow 


Bfiowan 
■1ft 

■Uw 
■nftw 
■towian 
■oSawian 


■tnwp 


stoop 


Btapian 


wou 
fou 


woe 
foe 

flow 


wft 
ft 


whnwp 


hoop 


hwOpan 




frft 


drnwp 


droop 


drQpa 


flou 


flOwan 








nou 


no 


nft 








nou 


know 


onftwan 




no 




mou 


mow 


mftwan 


muor 


moor 


m0r 


krou 


erow 


erftwe 










crftwan 








gou 


go 


g*(n) 




Juw 




grou 


grow 


grCwan 








glou 


glow 


glOwan 


juw 


}fon 


9ow pm. 


tou 


toe 


tft 


uw 


yew 


5ow«6. 


tou 


tow 


tow 


uw 
i uw 


ewe 


eowe 


antouad 


untoward 


*unt0WMrd 


hue 


heow 


dou 


doe 


d& 


h uw 


hew 


heawan 


dou 


dough 


dSg 


>JUW» 


ihewi 


))6awaB 


bou 


hour 


bo|a 


■pjuw 
fjuw 


r 


spiwan 
f^we 


blou 


blow 


blftwan 
blOwan 


njuw 


new 


neowe 








njuw 


knew 


cnSow prf. 


houl 


hole 


hoi 


mjuw 


mtw 


msw 


houl 


whoU 


hsl 


djnw 


dew 


deaw 


houli 
)K>ul 


holy 
thole 


bSUg 

)N>1 


jnwl 


yule 


SSoU 


soul 


soul 


■fiwol 








■wouln 


swollen 


■woUen 


juw> 


youih 


geogu]) 


Btouln 


stolen 


stolen 
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foul 


9hoal 


Boola 


klouv 


elate 


clofe 


foul 


foal 


foU 


klouv»r 


clover 


dftfre 


noul 


knoU 


enoll 


kloavn 


cloven 


clofen 


moid 


mole 


mftl 


gronv 


grove 


grftf 


koul 


coal 


ool 


drouT 


drove 


drSf 


tool 


toU 


toll 








donl 


dole 


gedal 


onn 


own 


«gen 


pool 
boul 


poU 


t^ 


botm 


hone 


hftn 


bole 


oimli 


only 


Knlic 


boul 


bowl 


bolU 


loon 


loan 


Iftn 


boulitor 


bolster 


bolster 


dlonn 


alone 


allfina 


moultn 


molten 


molten 


Btoun 


stone 


BtSn 


konlt 


coU 


colt 


floon 


flotm 


flogen 


koulter 


coulter 


culter 


moun 


moan 


msnan 


bonlt 
ould 


bolt 
old 


bolt 
aid 


groun 
dronn 


groan 
drone 


grSnian 
drftn 


hould 


hold 


haldan 


boon 


bone 


bSo 


BOUld 


eold 


Balde 


wonnt 


wont 


gewnnod 


fouldar 


shoulder 


Bculdor 


wonnt 


wiUnot 


wile nftwiht 


ffi"'" 


I fold 


falod 








fold 


faldan 


bonm 


home 


ham 


mould 


mould 


molde 


loum 


loam 


Iftm 


konld 


cold 


cald 


foam 


foam 


fitm 


gonld 


gold 


gold 


koam 


comb 


oamb 


tonld 


told 


talde 








bonld 


bold 


bald 


ouk 


oak 


Sc 








oakem 


oakum 


IScamba 


ou> 


oath 


fi> 


joak 


yoke 


geoc 


lou]) 


loath 


U), 


jouk 


yolk 


gcolca 


b1ou]> 


sloth 


■lsw> 


Boak 


soak 


Booian 


kwou)> 


quoth 
both 


cwse]) 


Bmoak 


smoke 


smocian 


bou^ 


bftjdr 


strook 


stroke 


RtrScian 


tron]) 


troth 


treow)> 


epouk 


spoke 


spfica 
BprsBO 


lou« 


loathe 


U>ian 


spoakn 


spoken 




klouSs 


clothes 


cU>a8 


wonk 


woke 


(on)wOo 








fonk 


folk 


folc 








krouk 


croak 


orftoettan 


monst 


most 


msst 


tonkn 


token 


tacen 


gOUBt 


ghost 


gftrt 


tJouk 
pouk 
brouk 


choke 




pouit 


post 


pott 


poke 
broke 


^ 


honz 


hose 


hoie 
rose 
rS8 


broukn 


broken 


gebrooen 


ronz 


rose 


0Ut(8) 


oat 


ate 


tSouz 


those 


\9M 


rout 


wrote 


wrftt 


troum 


frozen 


uxyren 


)>rout 


throat 


]irote 


nous 


nose 




■n^out 


smote 


Bmftt 


tfoTW 


chose 


c6afl 


(©)flout 


{a)fioat 


flot 


tjouzn 


chosen 


ooren 


flout 


float 


flotian 








mout 


mote 


mot 


oaf 


oaf 


self 


gont 


goat 


gftt 


lonf 


loqf 


hlftf 


grout 
boat 


groat 
boat 


S? 


ouvor 


over 


ofer 








houv 


hove 


h6f 


road 


rode 


rSdjprt. 


bihouv 


behove 


behofian 


road 


road 


rftdB6. 


■touv 


stove 


Btofe 


loud(Btoan) load(ttone) 


Ifid 


wouvn 


woven 


wefen 


Btrond 


strode 


BtrSd 


kouv 


cove 


cofa 


woad 


woad 


WSd 
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goad 


goad 


gtd 


h08 


hoar9€ 


hSs 


toad 


toad 


tfdig« 


krof 


oroes 


kross 


bead 
obood 


hode 
abode 


bodian 
ibid 


n 


sr 


gorst 








frost 


firost 


oapn 
hoap 


^ 


open 
hopa 


of 


ot 


of 


roap 


rope 


rftp 


Ofil 


qften 


oft 


■oop 


eoap 


■1^ 


kof 


eongh 


oohhatian 


group 


grope 


gri4)ian 


trof 


trough 


trog 


poap 


pope 


pftpa 


dwof 


dwarf 


dweonr 








loft 


loft 


loft 








soft 


soft 


sSfte 









kxoft 


eroft 


oroft 





awe 


H^ 








ho 


haw 


hag* 


on 


awn 


8S» 


hojxm 


hawthorn 


ha^)Kim 


hon 


ham 


lO 


raw 


hreaw 


honit 


hornet 


hymeta 


lo 
aatlo 


law 
outlaw 


laffu 
QUaga 


Mon 


fodom 


ffooniaa 
forloren 


>o 


thaw 


Mwan 


>on 


thorn 


>om 






g«»h 


swon 


sworn 


Bworon 


■0 


»aw 


sage 


Jon 


eJiom 








saga 


won 


warn 


waniaa 


tiro 


etraw 


■trSaw 


fon 


fawn 


ft^an 


Jo 


thaw 


■oaga 


mon 


moum 


mumaa 


no 


gnaw 


gnagan 


kon 


eom 


oom 


ina 


maw 


maga 


gon 


gone 


g«gto 


klo 


daw 


olawn 


ton 


torn 


toren 


dro 


draw 


dragan 


don 


dawn 


dagian 


ol 


awl 


awel 


bon 


bom(e) 


goboran 


ol 


all 


all 


horn 


haulm 


halm 


hoi 


hall 


hall 


sworn 


ewarm 


Bwearm 


Jnrol 


thrall 


>rSU 


stom 


storm 


stonn 


•mol 


emaU 


■m»l 


wom 


warm 


wearm 


■tol 


HaU 


ttaU 


fbmer 


former 


fonna 


Btolwat 
wol 


waU 


■ttBlwirJw 
wall 


kwom 


qualm 


owalm 


wolnot 

fol 

kol 

krol 

gol 

gold 

older 

oldemon 


walmU 

fall 

eaU 

eratti 

gaU 

gaUed 

alder 

alderman 


▼alhnot 

fallan 

oeallian 

krafla 

g»ll* 

gallede 

aler 

aldennann 


hok 

stok 

stok 

wok 

fbk 

mokij 

tjok 

bok 


hawk 

stalk 

etork 

walk 

fork 

mawkish 

ehaUs 

baulk 


lllllflJ 


roj, 


wrath 


wril>J)o 








ro> 


wroth 


wrft> 


ogor 


auger 


nafogSr 


8W0)>i 


swarthy 


aweart 








ft)> 


forth 


for> 


ot 


ought 


ftwiht 


fo> 


fourth 


ftor>a 


ot 


ought 


fthte 


fro> 


froth 


fro|>a 


rot 


wrought 


worhte 


1I0> 


north 


nor|» 


)ot 


thought 


jKShte 


IDO> 


nioih 


mo^))e 


)ywot 


thwart 


|»vert 


klo> 


doth 


clS> 


sot 


sought 


BOhte 


bro|> 


broth 


bro> 


slotor 


AaughUr 


slahtr 








Jot 


short 




h08 


horee 


hon 


wot 


wart 


wearte 
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wotar 

fot 

foti 

fbtijn 

fotnait 

not 
tat 
dator 

C 

brot 
otjad 
BkotJ 

odijl 

had 

lad 

tad 

■wad 

wad 

fbd 

afod 

bad 

brad 

tadz 

wap 



water 

fought 

forty 

fourteen 

forinight 

naught 

taught 

daughter 

port 

bought 

brought 

orchard 

Bcorch 

ordeal 

hoard 

lord 

svford 

tward 

ward 

ford 

afford 

hoard 

broad 

tofoairds 

warp 



oe 



or 



ar 

ar oar 

ar ore 

hsut hoar 

bar whore 

bar(b)»and horthound 



jar 

rap 

br 

sar 

■war 

■kar 

far 

bifar 

fop 

flap 

nap 

map 

gap 

dap 

bap 

bar 



yore 
roar 
lore 
tore 
ewore 
score 
for 
btfore 
four 
floor 
nor 
more 

gore 

door 

bore 

hoar 



eye 



W9tep 

foht 

fteweptig 

ftoweptSne 

ftaweptSne 

n^bt 
nSwiht 
tsbte 
dobtop 
popt 
bobte 
brObte 
optgeard 
skorpna 

ordftl 
bopd 
blSfapd 

BWOOPd 

sweard 
weard 
fopd 
efap^an 



bpftd 
tGweardes 

iweapp 
[ weoipui 



&hw8ej»ep 

&r 

Spa 

bfip 

bOre 

b&rehaxie 

g€ara 

pftpian 

Iftp 

•Sr 

bw5p 

•COPU 

fop 

beforan 
{<5owep 
flop 

n&hwse^ 
mftpe 
Jgor 

\&^ 

dupu 
(bep 
I bopian 

b&p 



ic 

eage 



bai 
bai 
pai 

lai 

lai 

JS 

slai 
skai 

Btai 
wbai 

flai 

nai 

tai 

dai 

dai 

dpai 

bai 

bai 

ailand 

Bt^il 

wbail 

wbaU(Bt) 

fail 

(di)fiul 



aye 



pail 

waild 
maild 
tjaild 

aiVap 

pai« 

lai« 

saiS 

naitSap 

taiO 

blaiO 



hie 
rye 

Ue 

lye 

thiqh 

eigh 

sly 

eky 

stye 

why 

fiv 

nigh 

tie 

dye 

die 

dry 

6y 

buy 

island 

stile 

while 

whilst 

fUe 

{de)fle 

tile 

mite 

pile 

wild 
mUd 
chOd 

either 

writhe 

Uthe 

eeythe 

neither 

tithe 

blithe 



idB 


ice 


laiB 


lice 


lipaiB 


thriee 


maiB 


mice 


twaiB 


tvfioe 


kpaist 


Christ 


pais 


rise 


waiz 


wise 



bfiah 
bigian 

) liogan 
jlSogaii 

]>6oh 
Bioan 

iT 

■tiga 

bw^ 
JflSage 
( flSogaa 

nSab 

tegan 

dSgan 

djyja 

dp^ge 

In 

byqgan 

«glaiid 
itigel 
wbn 
>ft-wbile-be 

fa 



laif 

waif 

naif 



Ufe 
wife 
knife 



ue 
mil 

wilde 
milde 
did 

figjwp 

wri]Mkn 

U|>e 

8i)>e 

*nBBgper 

tOogo^ian 

bU]ie 

ii 

ly-i 

^wa 

myt 

twiwa 

onflt 

arisan 
(wis 
(wise 

llf 

wif 

onif 
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aivi 
haiT 

9UiT 

>niT 

fkiv 

Jraiy 

daiv 

dniT 

Uin 

»ai(n) 

■w^ 

fam 

Jndn 

wun 

whain 

nain 

niai(n) 

kain 

twain 



laik 

■trsik 

Jraik 

daik 

paik 

liait 

rait 

rait 

rait 

elait 

lait 

lait 

laitning 

■ait 

■lait 

■lait 

■mait 

wait 



ivy 

hive 

ciive 

thrive 

five 

thrive 

dive 

drive 

line 

thine, thy 

9wine 

ehine 

thrine 

foine 

whine 

nine 

mine, my 

kye 

tWMM 



pain 


pine 


brain 


Mne 


haind 


hind 


bihaind 
raind 
waind 
faind 


behind 
rind 
mnd 
find 


kaind 


hind 


graind 
baind 
blaind 


blind 


raim 
raim 


rhyme 
rime 


laim 


Hme 


klaim 


dimb 
time 



like 

strike 

ehrike 

dyke 

pike 

height 

right 

write 

vsright 

alight 

Ugh 

light 

lightning 

tight 

dight 

deight 

amite 

wight 



Ifig 

hyf 

on life 

^fa^k 

fife 

■criian 

dyfan 

dri&n 

line 

■win 

•cinan 

■orin 

win 

hwinan 

nigon 

min 

cy 

twin 

iplnian 
pin(tr9ow) 

br^ne 
)hind 
(luwa 

behindan 

rind 

windan 

findan 
(gecynd 
\ gecynde 

grindan 

bindan 

bUnd 

rim 

hrim 
(Urn 
( linden 

olimban 

tima 

geUo 

Btrioan 

■crio 

die 

pio 

kSh)x> 

reht 

writan 

wyrhta 

alihtan 

leohtMeyiB* 

leoht 

ISgetu 

gesih]) 

■leht 

■IffigJ' 

■mitan 

wiht 



whait 

fait 

frait 

flait 

ilait 

nait 

nait 

mait 

mait 

kait 

Uit 

dait 

plait 

bait 

brait 

blait 

raitjdg 

aidl 

haid 

raid 

■aid 

■laid 

■traid 

waid 

fraidi 

glaid 

taid 

taidim 

tjaid 

praid 

baid 

braid 

braidl 

raip 

■naip 

waip 

graip 

paip 



haiar 

■paiar 

Jaior 

waier 

faier 

maier 

taier 

braier 

aia-n 



whiie 

fig^ 

fright 

flight 

flight 
night 
knight 
mite 

might 

kite 

tight 

dight 

plight 

bite 

bright 

Uight 

righteoae 

idle 

hiile 

ride 

dde 

dide 

stride 

wide 

friday 

glide 

tide 

tidings 

chide 

pride 

bide 

bride 

bridle 

ripe 

snipe 

wipe 

gripe 

pipe 



si9 



haa 
Oau 



hire 

spire 

shire 

wire 

fire 

mire 

tire 

briar 

iron 



how 
thou 



hwit 

feohtan 

fVrhto 

rfjrht 

flyht*fle6ing\ 

n0it 

cniht 

mite 

im^t 
mehte 
cyta 
)»eht 
dihtan 
plibt 
bitan 
beorht 

rehtwia 



lae 

ibid 
by. 
by. 



Idel 

bid 

hyd 

hydaa 

ridaa 

side 

■lidan 

■tridan 

wid 

frige-daeg 

glidan 

tid 

tl|>endi 

oidan 

bidan 

bryd 

bridels 

ripe 

■nite 

wfpian 

gripan 

pipe 



h^n 
■pir 
■cir 
wir 

ffr 
m^ 
teorian 
brBre 

iron 



ba 
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Baa 
slau 


iOW 

dough 


Bngu 
alOg 


sannd 


sound 


sund 
gesund 


nan 


now 


nQ 


waund 


wound 


III 


kau 


eow 


)ca 
Ikaga 


fannd 
grannd 


found 
ground 


trau 

c 

ban 


trow 
plough 
how 
hough 


treowian 
pl5h 
bOgan 
bog 


pannd 
baund 


pound 
hound 


pund 

bnnden 
bain 


bran 


brow 


brQ 














ant 


out 


at 


anl 


owl 


Qle 


wiCant 


without 


wijmtan 


faul 


fowl 


fugol 


lant 


lout 


latan 


fanl 


foul 


klant 


dout 


dat 


kaul 


cowl 


cugle 


dantr 


doughty 


dyhtig 








drant 


drought 


draga)> 


8au> 


south 


8Ql> 


abaut 


about 


ymbatan 


man]) 


mouth 


mQ]) 














land 


loud 


hlad 


haus 
lauB 


house 
louse 


has 
las 


fraud 
krand 
klaud 


shroud 
crowd 
doud 


Bcrad 

oradan 

dad 


mans 
(tit)mau8 


mouse 
{t%t)mouse 


mas 
mSse 


praud 


proud 


prat 


}»nz9nd 


thousand 


l^asend 




auo 




dranad 


drowsy 


drasian 














au9r 


our 


Ore 


taun 


town 


tan 


sauor 


sour 


sar 


daun 


down 


ofdane 

dan 'feathers* 


fauar 
bauar 


shower 
bower 


Bear 

bar 


braun 


brown 


bran 








graonBl 
haund 


groundsel 
hound 


gnndeswilge 




oi 




hoohaund 


horehound 


hSre-hane 


boil 


boa 


byle 
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martie. 1428 
abbot 433 
abode 147 a 
about 1988 
above 997 
ache 373 
acknowledge 

1416 
acorn 275 
acre 274 
adder 1587 
addled 384 
adze 385 
after 180 
afford 1191 
afloat 1320 
again 342 
ail 902 
ajar 670 
alder 64 
alderman no 
ale 62 
alight 19 r I 
alive 1874 
all 76 
alms 96 
alone 1431 
also 84 
am 856 
amidst 638 
among(8t) 210 
an 1428 
anchor 186 
ancle 187 
and 242 
anent 799 
anger^ 199 
angle 200 
anon 1430 
answer 243 
ant 1524 
anthem 340 
anvil 239 
any 1512 
ape 402 
apple 413 
arch- 39 
are i 
ark 38 
arm 34 



arrow 23 
»rt45 
a. 84 
ash 138 
ashes 139 
ask 1398 
a«pen 153 
ass 136 

»* 367 ^ 

ate 1576 
auger 171 
aught 1401 
awe 321 
awl 156 
awn 322 
axe 307 
axle 308 
aje 889 



back 300 
bad 1551 
bade 399 

W364 
bait sb 918 
bait 1^ 919 
bake 301 
ban 238 
bane 226 
bang 214 
bank 198 
bare adj 1 7 
barej>r^ 18 
bark $b 43 
bark vb 699 
barley 21 
barm 695 
bam 693 
(wheel)barroi< 

28 
barrow 704 
bass 22 
bask 125 
bast 152 
bath 123 
bathe 124 
batten 376 
baulk 102 
be 1763 
beacon 1729 
bead 953 



beaker 585 
beam 1723 
bean 1717 
bear tih 665 
bear r& 666 
beard 57 
beat in/ 1 741 
he^t prt 1H31 
beck(,on) 1645 
bed 957 
bedridden 626 
bee 1762 
beech 1644 
been 1815 
beer 1769 
beetle 620 
beetle 1665 
before 1183 
beg 954 
began 235 
begat 375 
begin 536 
begotten 939 
''b^un 1027 
behave 159 
behest 1493 
behind 543 
behove 2076 
belch 752 
belief 1 7 14 
believe 1624 
bell 733 
bellow 759 
bellows 758 
belly 758 
belt 764 
bench 816 
bend 854 
beneath 781 
bequeath 782 
bereave 1710 
bereft 1711 
berry 705 
beseech 1643 
besom 784 
best 946 
better 941 
between 1814 
betwixt 594 
bewray 1655 
beyond 853 
bid 639 



bid(den) 635 
bide 1932 
bier 1560 
bill 438 

bill 443 
billow 1 1 12 
bin 538 
bind 555 
birch 430 
birth 1 104 
bishop 477 
bit 617 
bitch 592 
bite 1 92 1 
bitten 618 
bitter 619 
black 303 
bladder 1593 
blade 400 
blast 1568 
blan 135 
bleach 1530 
blear(eyed) 

1610 
bleat 1 58 1 
bled 1678 
bleed 1675 
blend 855 
bleis 1679 
blew 1806 
blight 877 
blind 556 
bliss 472 
blithe 1854 
blood 2142 
bloom 2097 
bloom 2098 
blossom 2065 
blot 1333 
blow 1 41 7 
blow 2073 
blush 1 121 
boar 1378 
board 1217 
boat 1463 
bode 1337 
body 1338 
boil 2012 
bold 116 
bole 1227 
bolster 1332 
bolt 1239 



bond 254 
bone 144 1 
book 2108 
boon 2089 
boot 2128 
booth 2054 
bore 18 
bom(e) 1 188 
borough 975 
borrow 1209 
bosom 2o6z 
both 1392 
bottom 1327 
bough 21 10 

bough 2123 

bought 1305 
bound 1046 
bound 1975 
bowsb 131 1 
bow vb 1986 
bower 1948 
bowl 1231 
box 1303 
braid 921 
brain 351 
brake 302 
bramble 1639 
brand 255 
brass 133 
brazen 134 
breach 1153 
bread 1746 
break 869 
breast 1785 
breath 1564 
breathe 1565 
breech 1646 
breeches 1647 
breed 1674 
brethren 161 
brew 1805 
briar 1609 
bridal 63 
bride 2030 
bridge 1 160 
bridle 1935 
bright 700 
brim 1 1 50 
brimstone 

1 136 
brine 2022 
bring 523 
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bristle 1084 
broad 1473 
broke 302 
broken ia86 
brood 2141 
brook vh igSi 
brook «6 2109 
broom 2096 
broth 1245 
brother 2055 
brought 21 14 
brow 1943 
brown 1976 
braise 1620 
buck 1059 
build II 15 
bulk 986 
bull 977 
bullock 982 
bundle 11 47 
burden 1078 
burial 1097 
bum 694 
burst inf 683 
burst ^^0 II 96 
bury 1096 
busk 1942 
bustle 995 
busy II 17 
but v& 1326 
but c; 1993 
butter 1067 
buttock 1069 
buy 2007 
by 1838 



cake 296 
calf 03 

calf (of leg) 94 
call 81 
callow 90 
came 2091 
can vb 233 
can eb 234 
candle 252 
cannel (coal) 

cap 417 
care 15 
cart 372 
carre 686 
cast 150 
castle 151 
cat 380 
(cock)chafer 

173 
chaff 172 
chaffer 1751 



chalk loi 
chapman 1752 
char 670 
charlock 673 
chary 16 
cheap 1750 
cheek 1728 
cheese 1567 
chervil 687 
chest 791 
chew 1798 
chicken 578 
chide 1929 
child 452 
children 453 
chill 717 
chillblain 912 
chin 535 
choke 1282 
choose 1783 
chose 1697 
chosen 1185 
Christ 1 86 1 
christen 1863 
Christendom 

1862 
Christmas 

1864 
churl 672 
cinder 548 
dad 1492 
clap 418 
clatter 373 
daw 157 
day 1536 
dean 1521 
cleanse 1523 
deave 807 
deave 181 2 
cleft 1 1 28 
clew 1800 
cliff 492 
dimb 566 
ding 522 
clip 645 
dip 1173 
dot 1329 
doth 1390 
dothes 1 39 1 
doud 1999 
dout 1992 
dove 1267 
cloven 1268 
dover 1423 
duck 1297 
dung 1012 
duster 1124 
coal 1225 
cobweb 1351 
cock 1294 



(com)oockle 

"95 
cod 1340 
cold 114 
colt 1238 
comb 272 
come 1 05 1 
comely 1052 
cook 2105 
cool 2045 
copper 1343 
com 1 199 
cot 1324 
cough 1300 
could 1955 
coulter 985 
cove 1206 
cow 9b 1941 
cow vb 1984 
cowl 1063 
cowslip 1 172 
crab 425 
crack 297 
cradle 395 
craft 183 
cram 267 
cramp 269 
crane 224 
crank 196 
crave 174 
crawl 175 
creed I673 
creep 1836 
cress 786 
crew 1799 
cringe 521 
cripple 1 171 
crisp 488 
croak 1450 
crockery 1296 
croft 1273 
crook 2106 
crop tb 1352 
cropt* 1353 
cross 1254 
crow tb 141 3 
crow ib 1414 
crowd 1998 
crumb 1053 
crumple 1055 
omtch 1 1 54 
cud 633 
(mff998 
cunning 1026 
cup 1074 
curse 965 
onttle(fish) 

1072 



daisy 347 
dale 75 
dare 10 
dark (^8 
darling 1767 
daughter 1304 
dawn 348 
day 346 
dead 1745 
deaf 1 716 
deal 1485 
dear 1766 
death 1695 
deed I 591 
deem 1638 
deep 1837 
deer 1765 
deft 184 
delve 742 
den 842 
depth 1684 
devil 181 3 
dew 1707 
did 1 168 
die 898 
dight 597 
dill 437 
dim 564 
din I 135 
dint 1 142 
dip 1174 
dirt 616 
dish 476 
distatt 485 
ditch 1910 
dive 2021 
dizzy 1 1 16 
do 2037 
dock 1298 
doe 1367 
dog 1313 
dole 1384 
done 2088 
-dom 2095 
doom 2094 
door 963 
dot 1 33 1 
doth 2053 
dough 1456 
doughtv 1060 
downs6 1 97 1 
down a(2t? 1972 
down ' feath- 
ers ' 1973 
draft 320 
drag 349 
drain 313 
drank 197 



395 

draught 320 
draw 349 
dread 1592 
dream 1722 
dreary 1768 
dregs 928 
drench 815 
drew 2120 
drift 502 
drink 511 
drip 2032 
drive 1884 
driven 494 
drone 1440 
droop 2003 
drop 1344 
dross 1253 
drought 1985 
drove prt 1425 
drove tb 1426 
drown 1002 
drowsy 1962 
dry 2024 
drunk(en) 

lOOI 

dull 1226 
dumb 1057 
dun 1029 
dung 1014 
durst 966 
dust 1965 
dwarf 703 
dwell 734 
d?rindle 1896 
dye 1658 
dyke 1909 



each 1487 
ear 1688, 9 
earl 671 
earn 31 
earnest 689 
earth 674 
earwig 606 
east 1698 
caster 1699 
eat 929 
eaves 797 
ebb 900 
edge 922 
ed 1561 

egg 923 
eight 314 
eighth 315 
either 1537 
eke vb 1640 
eke 9' 1724 
elder 765 
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elder (tree) 

710 
eldest 765 
eleven 847 

elf 737 
ell 744 
elm 745 
eUe 719 
embers 913 
emmet 1524 
empty 1525 
end 846 
England 818 
English 819 
enough 2119 
ere 1480 
errand 1553 
even 798 
even(ing'i57o 
ever 1506 
every 1507 
evil 1 1 25 
ewe 795 
eye 1736 
eyot 1650 



fiun 336 

fiur 335 
iaU8o 
fallow 88 
false 84 
fan 231 
far 668 
fare 13 
farther 964 
farthing 1771 
fast 146, 7 
fissten 147 

f»* 1544 
father 393 
fathom 120 
fawn 337 
fear 1558 
feather 779 
fed 1677 
fee 878 
feed 1670 
feel 16 1 5 
feet 1662 
feU 8b 728 
fell inf72g 
fell prt 1776 
felloe 757 
fellow 1616 
felly 756 
felt 761 
fen 838 
fern 32 



ferry 658 
fetch 874 
fetter 931 
fever S06 
few 1706 
fickle 575 
fiddle 458 
field 769 
field&re 716 
fiend 1 816 
fifth 1882 
fifty 1885 
fight 885 
file 1846 
(de)file 201 1 
fill IlIO 
film 444 
filth 2013 

fia534 
finch 509 
find 553 
finger 520 
fire 2009 
first 1083 
fish 474 
fist 2018 
five 1 88 1 
fit 624 
flake 292 
flask 143 
flat 371 
flax 311 
flea 1686 
flee T758 
fleece 178 I 
fleet 1830 
flesh 1497 
flew 1738 
flicker 576 
flight 1 1 56 
flint 540 
flit 1167 
flitch 589 
float 1 32 1 
flock 1293 
flood 2136 
floor 2041 
flow 2070 
flown 1307 
flutter 1322 
fly v& 1824 
fly sb 1825 
foal 1224 
foam 1445 
fodder 2135 
foe 1 361 
(Bheep)fold 72 
fold 113 
folk 1234 
follow 1236 



food 2134 
foot 2126 
for 1 182 
ford 1 2 16 
forehead 1709 
foremost 120a 
fork 1204 
forlorn 11 76 
former 1 201 
forth 1 1 90 
fortnight 1795 
forty 1796 
foster 2063 
found 1042 
fought 318 
foul 195 1 
four 1793 
fourteen 1794 
fourth 1770 
fowl 1062 
fox 1302 
foxglove 1269 
free 1757 
fret 370 
fret 932 
freeze 1780 
French 813 
fresh 681 
Friday 601 
friend 1817 
flnght 1092 
fro 1362 
frog 1312 
from 261 
frost 1255 
froth 1244 
frosen 1184 
full 979 
fuller 980 
furlong 1949 
furrow 974 
further 964 
fune 1081 



g 
gabble 426 
gadfly 401 
gall 82 
galled 83 
gallow(8) 104 
game 263 
gander 253 
gang 212 
gannet 225 
gape 410 
garUck 1377, 

1727 
gate 374 
gather 396 



gave 177 
gear 27 
geese 1619 
get 938 
ghasUy 1503 
ghost 1400 
giddy 634 

gift 500 
gild 1 114 
girdle 1103 
girth 678 
give 808 
glad 398 
glass 131 
glader 132 
gleam 1526 
glee 1760 
glide 1930 
glisten 470 
glitter 615 
gloom 2093 
glove 2079 
glow 2072 
gnat 381 
gnaw 344 
go 1364 
goad 1470 
goat 1462 
god 1335 
gold 1243 
gone 1438 
good 2140 
goose 2059 
gore 1 1 86 
gore 1376 
gorse 1 195 
goshawk 2060 
gospel 1335 
gossip 648 

got 375 
grass 129 
grave 178 

gr»y «575 
grace 130 
great 1740 
greedy 1590 
green 1633 
greet 1664 
grew 1802 

grey 1575 
grim 563 
grin 841 
grind 554 
grip 643 
gripe 1936 
grisly i860 
grist 1865 
gristle 483 
grit 1 165 
groan 1439 



groat 1325 
grope 1477 
ground ^1043 
ground pU: 

groundsel 447 
grove 1424 
grovel 1968 
grow 2071 
guest 793 
gmld 454 
guilt II 13 
gum 2093 
gust 994 
gut 106S 



had 185 
hail 324 
hail! 903 
^^r 1554 
hale 1379 
half 91 
hall 77 
hallow 1382 
ha(u)lm 97 
halt 106 
halter 05 
ham 204 
hammer 256 
hand 244 
handle 245 
hang 201 
hank 188 
(miB)hap 414 
hard 49 
harden 50 
hare a 
hark 161 1 
hann35 
harp 58 
harry 701 
hart 650 
harvest 29 
has 179 
hasp 154 

bat 377 
hate 358 
hath 179 
have 158 
haven 160 
hawk 161 
hawthorn 323 
hay 165a 
hacel 127 
he 1600 
head 1708 
heal 1483 
health 1484 
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heap 1747 
hear 1606 
heard 161 a 
hearken 161 1 
heart 706 
hearth 675 
heat 1539 
heath 1488 
heathen 1489 
heave 801 
heaven 803 
heavy 80a 
hed^e 890 
heed 1667 
heel 16 1 3 
heifer 1731 
height 1648 
held 1777 
hell 7a I 
helm 747 
helmet 746 
help 771 
hem 857 
hemlodc 1148 
hemp 315 
hen 835 
hence 8a8 
her 437 
-herd 431 
herd 709 
here 1605 
herrings 
hew 1700 
hid 3031 
hide 1933 
hide 3028 
hide vb 3039 
hie 1913 
high 1730 
hill 1 108 
hilt 448 
l""a557 
hind 543 
hind 1867 
hinder 544 
hip 1 170 
hips 1834 
hire 3008 
hin 464 
hit 620 
hither 635 
hive 3030 
hoar 1369 
hoard 1314 
hoane 1393 
hold III 
hole 1 319 
holiday 138 c 
hollow 1335 
holly 1 3 30 



(holly)hock 

1387 
holy 1380 
home 144a 
hone 1435 
honey 10 15 
honeysuckle 

1983 
-hood 1464 
hood 3139 
hoof 3074 
hook 3099 
hop 1346 
hope 1343 
horehonnd 

1370, 1969 
horn I 197 
hornet 1085 
horse 1 194 
hose 1347 
hot 1458 
hound 1034 
house 1958 
housewife 1 964 
hove 3075 
hovel 1 361 
how 1938 
hue 1789 
hulk 984 
hundred 1035 
hung 1637 
hunger 1003 
hunt 1030 
hurdle iioi 
husband 1966 
hussy 1965 
hustings 1963 



I 568 
ice 1855 
icicle 868 
idle 193 a 
1^493 
ill 439 
imp 565 

inprp SH 
in adv 530 
inch 1 1 39 
inn 530 
irk 1088 
iron 1839 

18 4^3 
island 1651 
it 607 
itch 590 
ivy 187a 



keel 718 
keen 163 i 
keep 1683 
ken 840 
Kent 844 
kq>t 1685 
kernel 1086 
kettle 936 
key 1635 

kid 469 
kill 730 
kiln 1 106 
kin I I 39 
kind 1144 
kine aoo6 
king 1 134 
kiss 1118 
kitchen 115a 
kite 3036 
kith 3014 
kirtle 1100 
knave 176 
knead 951 
knee 1759 
knell 1 1 1 1 
knew 1 801 
knife 1883 
knight 888 
knit 1164 
knock 1383 
knoll 1339 
knot 1330 
know 1415 
knowledge 
1416 

1 
lack 377 
ladder 1546 
lade 386 
ladle 387 
lady 151 1 
laid 930 
lain 909 
lair 900 
lake 378 
lamb 370 
lame 357 
lammas 1433 
land 346 
lane 316 
lank 190^ 
lap vb 404 

lap 415 
lappet 415 
lapwing 403 
lark 1403 



last 'load' 141 
last gpl 361 
last 1399 
last vb 1499 
latch 304 
late 369 
later 300 
latest 361 
lath 378 
lathe 118 
lather 1694 
latter 360 
laugh 879 
laughter 316 
law 336 
lay prt 3^6 
lay 891 
lea 1733 
lead vb 1545 
lead #6 1743 
leaf 171a 
leak 86a 
lean vb 839 
lean adj 1513 
leap 1748 
learn 690 
least 1498 
leather 774 
leave vb 1508 
leave sb 1713 
led 1548 
lee 1763 
leech 1 57 1 
leek 1736 
leer 1764 
left adj 1 1 36 
left pto 1509 
leg 934 
lenmian 18 lO 
lend I615 
length 830 
lent 1 5 16 
Lent 817 
less 1496 
•less 1696 
lest 1494 
let 'hinder' 

943 
let 1677 
let prt 1659 
lewd I604 
lice 3015 
Hck684 
Ud638 
lie 605 
lie ' mentiri ' 

1833 
lief 1809 
life 1873 
lift 1 1 27 
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light 1 83 1 
light 'levis' 

1833 
lightning 1653 
like 1904 
limb 659 
lime(tree) 547 
lime 1903 
limp 860 
linch(pin) 

1131 
linden 547 
line 1886 
linen 1887 
link 810 
linnet 535 
linseed 1899 
lip 644 
lisp 480 

list 1 133 

list 'listen' 

1133 
listen 1 1 19 
listless 993 
little 3035 
lithe 1850 
live 647 
liver 489 

lo 3I03 

loaf 1430 
loam 1443 
loan 1514 
loath 1387 
loathe 1388 
lobster 1347 
lock 1378 
lock (of hair) 

1389 
lode 1467 
loft 137a 

long 303 
look 3IOI 

loom 3090 
loose(n) 3057 
lord 1 43 1 
lore 1373 
lose 1779 
lost 134^ 
lot 1316 
loud 1996 
louse 1959 
lout 1 99 1 
love 996 
low adj 1455 
low vb ao68 
lukewarm 

391 
lung 1005 
lust 993 
lye 1737 
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m 

mad 1550 
madder 394 
made 295 
maid(en) 356 
main 341 
make 294 
mallow 89 
malt 108 
man 232 
mane 222 
many 223 
maple 409 
mar 669 
(night)mare 

mare 660 
mark 42 
marrow 44 
marsh 6S2 
maah 144 
mau 137 
mast 148 
mast 149 
match 876 
mattock 379 
maw 340 
mawkish 126 
n*ay 339 
me 1603 
mead 950 
mead 1589 
meadow 1589 
meal 735 
meal 1563 
mean vb 15 17 
meana^; 1520 
meant T519 
meat 934 
meed 1672 
meek 1819 
meet adj i f 80 
meet vb 1663 
melt 763 
men 839 
mere 059 
meny 1094 
met 1666 
mete 935 
(Bea)mewi5($9 
mice 2015 
middle 637 
midge 11 59 
midst 638 
might prt 319 
might »h 887 
milch 446 
mild 451 
mildew 434 



mile 1847 
milk 750 
mill 1 105 
mind 1143 
mine 1894 
mingle 824 
minnow 1132 
minster 1140 
mint 541 
mint 1133 
mire 2010 
mirky 1090 
mirth 1095 
miss 471 
mist 481 
mistletoe 482 
mite 1920 
mix 475 
moan 1518 
mole 1383 
molten 1237 
Monday 2087 
-monger 211 
monk 102 1 
month 2086 
mood 2137 
moon 2085 
moor 2042 
moot 2127 
more 1375 
morning 1 208 
morrow 1207 
moss 1252 
most 1502 
mote 1323 
moth 1246 
mother 2139 
mould 1242 
moom 971 
mouse 1 96 1 
mouth 1954 
mow 141 2 
much 577 
muck J 151 
mugwort 1065 
murder «6 1079 
murderv6ii93 
mussel 989 
must sh 993 
must vh 2064 
my 1894 

n 

nail 338 
naked 293 
name 202 
nap 416 
narrow 25 
naught 141 o 



naye 169 
nay 897 
navel 170 
near 1691 
neck 875 
need 167 1 
needle 1588 
neigh 1534 
neighhour 

1735 
neither 1538 
nest 790 
net 945 
nether 780 
nettle 933 
never 1510 
new 1797 
newt 800 
next 1649 
nib 962 
nigh 1734 
night 886 
nightingale 73 
nimble 561 
nine 602 
no 1363 
none 1429 
noon 2084 
nor 1419 
north 1 192 
nose 1250 
nostril 1 251 
not 141 1 
nothing 1433 
now 1940 
numb 1050 
nun 1025 
nut 1066 



oaf 737 
oak 1446 
oakum 1447 
oar 1368 
oat(s) 1457 
oath 1386 
odd 1339 
of 1258 
off 1258 
offal 1270 
often 1 2 71 
old 109 
on 1274 
onc^ 1434 
one 1428 
only 1432 
ooze 2058 
open 1341 
or 1418 



orchard 1210 
ordeal 1213 
ore 2038 
other 2048 
otter 1314 
ought 1452 
our 1944 
out 1987 
outlaw 32jr 
ouzel 2056 
oven 1260 
over 1259 
owe 1453 
owl 1950 
own 1454 
oz 1301 

P 

pail 350 
pan 237 
park 20 
path 122 
p6a(cook) 1687 
pear 664 
pease 785 
pebble 412 
pen 843 
penny 834 
pike 19x0 
pile 1848 
pile 1849 
pillow 1 107 
pine vh 1897 
pine (tree) 

1898 
pipe 1937 
pit 1 166 
pitch 581 
pith 460 
play 899 
plight 598 
plot 1332 
plough 21 21 
pluck 1058 
plum 1979 
poke 1285 
pole 1385 
pool 2047 
pope 1478 
poppy 1345 
port 1212 
post 1256 
pound vh 1045 
pound 1974 
pox 1299^ 
pretty 383 
prick 582 
prickle 583 
pride 2027 



priest 1784 
proud 1994 
prove 20S0 
provost 1427 
pull 981 
punt 103 a 

q 

quake 298 
qualm 98 
quean 831 
queen 163a 
quell 730 
quench 814 
quick 579 
quicksand 867 
quid 633 
quoth 121 



1394 
rafter 181 

»fr35a 
raid 1466 
rain 908 
raise 906 
rake 276 
ram 205 
ran 30 
rank 189 
ransack 227, 

281 
rash 140 
rather 117 
raven 162 
raw I 701 
reach 1527 
reach 1538 
read 1583 
read^r^ ^594 
reap 958 
rear 1481 
reck 870 
reckon 861 
red Z742 
rede 1582 
reed 1832 
reek 1641 
reel 1773 
reeve 162 a 
rend 848 
rennet 836 
rest 787 
retch 1528 
rhyme 1900 
rib 646 
rick 1725 
rid 955 
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ridden 627 


sand 247 


riddle 1584 


sang 206 


ride 1924 


sank 192 


ridge 1 158 
right 88a 


■»P405 


sat 363 


righteous 1858 


Saturday 36 


rim 558 


saw pr^ 312 


rime 190Z 


saw 328 


rind 546 


saw 329 


ring 512, 3 


"7893 
says 894 


ripe 193^ 
nse 1856 


scab 424 


risen 46K 
road 1466 


scale 68 


scale(s) 69 
school 2044 


roar 1371 


rock 1288 


scorch 1218 


rod 2130 


score 1178 


rode 1465 


scrape A07 
scurf 968 


roe 1306 


roe 1355 


scythe 1851 


rood 2130 


sea 1479 


roof 2078 


Beal 753 


rook 2100 


seam 1718 


room 1977 


sear 1690 


roost 2062 


seat 1540 


root 2123 


Bedge925 


root vh 2125 


see 1756 


rope 1474 


seed 1586 


rose 8b 1 248 


seek 1642 


rose ^r< 1395 


seem 1636 


rot 1 315 


seen 1628 


rough 1982 


seethe 1778 


row #6 1402 


seldom 7(^6 


row t* 2067 


self 738 


rudder 2049 


sell 722 


ruddy 1070 


send 849 


rue 1790 


sent 850 


run in/ 688 


set 943 
settle 930 


run ptc 969 


rung 1 004 


seven 804 


rush 473 


sew 1792 


rust 991 


shabby 424 


ruth J 807 


shackle 286 


rye 1157 


shade 390 




shadow 390 




shaft 182 


8 


"W353 


sack 305 


shake 285 


sad 388 


shaU67 


saddle 389 


shame 259 


"id 355 


shank 193 


sail 904 


shape 406 


saith 894 


shard 52 


sake 280 


(plough)- 


sale 65 


shares 


sallow adj 85 


share 6 


sallow ib 103 


sharp 59 


salt 107 


shave 164 


salve 92 


shaw 333 


same 258 


she 1755 



sheaf 1715 
shear 653 
sheath 1489 
shed 8b 1 169 
shed vb 1468 
sheen 1629 
sheep 1596 
sheer 1483 
sheet 1 661 
shelf 740 
shell 725 
shepherd 1597 
sherd 52 
sheriff 1623^ 

1 841 
shew 1703 
shield 767 
shift 498 
shilling 440 
shimmer 560 
shin 527 
shine 1890 
ship 64a 
shire 1840 
shirt X098 

shoal 1222 

shod 2131 
shoe 2033 
shone 1436 
shook 2103 
shoot 1829 
shorn 1179 
short I2XI 
shot 1 319 
should 1240 
shoulder 987 
shove 1263, 

1967 
shovel 126a 
show 1703 
shower 1947 
shrank 194 
shred 1744 
shrew 1704 
shrift 499 
shrike 1907 
shrine 1891 
shrink 505 
shrive 1876 
shroud 1997 
shrunk 1000 
shun 1018 
shut 1 1 6a 
shuttle 1 161 
sick 1818 
sickle 569 
side 1935 
sieve 400 
sift 496 
sigh 1905 



■ight 593 
■ilk 445 
sill 1 109 
•illy 1562 
silver 739 
sin 1 138 
since 461 
sinew 526 
■ing 515 
singe 821 
sink 503 
sister 788 
sit 621 
six 880 
sixth 881 
skate 365 

skill 433 
skin 531 
sky 2004 
slack aSa 
slain 330 
slake a83 
slaughter 317 
slaver 163 
■lay 331 
sledge(ham- 
mer) 9a6 
sleep 1595 
sleeve 1625 
sleight 1659 
slept 1599 
slew 2116 
slid 630 
slide 1926 
slight 884 
slime 1903 
sling 826 
slink 504 
slippery 641 
slit 609 
sloe 1357 
sloth 1505 
slough 21 15 
slow 1408 
slumbOT 1049 
slung 1007 
sly 1654 
small 66 
smart 708 
smear 652 
smell 724 
smelt 760 
smirk 696 
smite 1916 
smith 455 
smithy 46a 
smitten 610 
smock 1391 
smoke ia8o 
smote 1459 
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smooth aofi 
■nail 33a 
snake 284. 
snare 4 
sneak 1906 
sneeze 178a 
snipe 1915 
snot 1 31 8 
snow 1409 
BO 1358 
soak ia79 
soap 1475 
sock 1290 
sodden 1334 
soft ao8i 
sold iia 
some 1047 
son I 01 7 
song ao5 
soon ao8a 
soot aia4 
sooth ao50 
sop 1348 
sore 1373 
sorrow iao6 
sorry 1374 
sought a 1 13 
soul 1407 
sound $b X036 
sound at/; 1037 
sour 1946 
south 195 a 
southern 1953 
sow 9b 1061 
sow vb 1406 
siiade 391 
spake a88 
spuiprt aa8 
span 229 
spar 9 
spare 10 
spark 41 
sparrow 24 
«P»t 1543 
speak 863 
spear 654 
speck 87a 
sped 1676 
speech 157a 
speed 1669 
spell 736 
spelt 76a 
spend 851 
spew 1869 
spill 449 
spin 53a 
spindle 538 
spire 1843 
spit #5 611 
spit «6 62a 
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spoke prt a88 
■poke tb 1449 
spoken laSi 
spoon ao^5 
spot 1328 
sprang 208 
spread 1547 
spread pW 

1549 
spring 518 
sprung loio 
span 1023 
spur 1 180 
fcpnm 970 
sUff 165 
stairs 153a 
stake 387 
stalk 99 
staU78 
stalwart 69 
stammer 260 
stamp a68 
stand 248 
stank 195 
staple 408 
star 667 
stare 8 
stark 40 
starling 7 
starve 685 
staves 166 
stead 947 
steady 948 
steak 915 
steal 712 
steam 1719 
steed 1668 
steel 1614 
steep 1740 
steeple 1080 
steer 1607 
stem $b 859 
stem vb 858 
stench 811 
step 959 
step- 1835 
stem adj 691 
stem s6 1772 
steward 191 3 
stick 571 
stick 587 
stiff 1877 
stile 600 
still 441 
Btlng5i7 
stink 505 
stint 1 1 41 
stir 1076 
stirrup 19 14 
stitch 570 



stithy 777 
stock 1293 
stolen 1223 
stone 1437 
stood 2132 
stool 2043 
stoop 200a 
stop 1349 
stork 1203 
storm laoo 
stove 1264 
stow 2069 
strand 249 
strap 1350 
straw 1705 
stream 1720 
street 1578 
strength 825 
stretch 871 
strew 796 
stricken 57a 
stride 1927 
strike 1908 
string 82a 
strip 168 1 
strode 1469 
stroke 1448 
strong 307 
strop 1350 
stubble 1 1 75 
stun 1 01 9 
stong IC09 
stnnted 1031 
stye 599 
such 748 
suck 1980 
summer 1048 
sun loaa 
sunder 1038 
sung 1006 
sunk 999 
sup aooi 
swaddle 776 
swain 911 
swallow «6 86 
swallow v& 754 
swam 266 
swan 318 
sward 51 
sware 3040 
swarm 36 
swarthy 46 
swathe 775 
sway 917 
swear 651 
swrat 1 541 
sweep 1476 
sweet 1660 
swell 733 
Bn erve 684 



swift 497 
swill 43 a 
swim 56 a 
swine 1889 
swing 516 
swollen 1338 
swoon 31 17 
sword 710 
swore 3040 
sworn 1177 
swum 1054 
swung 1008 



toil 345 
take 399 
tele 74 
tallow 105 
tan 336 
tep 430 
tope 419 
teper 411 
tar 661 
tarry 703 
tart 48 
tetter 383 
teught 1531 
teach 1529 
team 1721 
tear vb 663 
tear tb 1693 
tease 1^95 
teem 1637 
-teen 1635 
teeth 1617 
tell 733 
ten 1634 
tetter 940 
than 1376 
thane 910 
thank 191 
that 363 
thatch 379 
thaw 1 404 
the 649 
thee 1601 
theft 1636 
their 901 
them 914 
then 1375 
thence 317 
there 1555 
these 467 
thews 1703 
they 893 
thick 586 
thief 1811 
thigh 1830 
thimble 3023 



thin 1137 
thine 1888 
thing 514 
think 1 1 30 
third 636 
thirst 1083 
thirteen 1838 
thirty 608 
this 466 
thistle 478 
thither 639 
thole 1 33 1 
thong 304 
thorn 1 198 
thorough 073 
those 1396 
thou 1939 
though 1733 

thought 3113 

thousand i960 
thrall i486 
thrash 679 
thread 1585 
threat(en) 

1739 
three 1754 
thresh 679 
threshold 680 
threw 1 79 1 
thrice 1868 
thrift 495 
thrill 1075 
thrive 1875 
throat 1317 
throe 1356 
throng 303 
through 973 
throw 1405 
thrush II30 
thrust 3017 
thwart 707 
thumb 1978 
thunder 1016 
Thursday 1945 
thus 988 
tick 580 
tickle 614 
tide 193 1 
tidiuffs 1853 
tie 1656 
tight 883 

til 435 
tile 603 
tiU436 
timber 567 
time 1904 
tin 539 
tinder 1145 
tippet 431 
tire 663 



tithe 1837 
titmoasa 1397 
to 3035 
toad 1471 
toe 1365 
together 397 
token 1 45 1 
told 115 
toll 1330 
tongs 213 
tongue 10x3 
too 3034 
took 3107 
tool 3046 
tooth 3052 
top 1354 
torn 1 187 
tough a III 
tow 1357 
towards 55 
town 1970 
trap 433 
tread 953 
tree 1761 
trim 1 149 
trodden 1336 
troth 1809 
trough 1310 
trow 1804 
true 1803 
trundle 1146 
trust 907 
tmth 1808 
Tuesday 1870 
tug 1308 
tumble 1056 
tun 1038 
turf 967 
turn 97 a 
turtle(dove) 

976 
tusk 990 
twain 1657 
twelfth 743 
twelve 741 
twenty 845 
twice 187 1 
twig 604 
twin 537 
twine 1895 
twinkle 510 
twist 484 
twit 191 7 
twitch 501 
two 1366 



udder 1995 
ugly 1064 
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uncouth 1956 
und«r 1033 
untoward 2036 
up 2000 
upon 1073 
U8 1957 
utter 1989 



vat 369 
vane 221 
vixen 11 55 



W 

wade 392 

wag 334 
wail 896 
wain 335 
waist 145 
wake 289 
waken 290 
walk 100 
wall 79 
wallow 87 
walnut 70 
wan 230 
wand 250 
wander 251 
wane 219 
want 241 
wanton 1309 
ward 53 
-ward 54 
ware 11 
warm 37 
warn 12 
warp 60, I 
wart 47 
waa 128 
wasli 142 
wasp 15J 
waste 102 1 
watch 306 
water 366 



wattle 367 
wave vh 167 
wave *6 1573 
waver i68 
wax vb 309 
wax sb 310 
way 895 
we 1602 
weak 916 
weal 714 
wean 830 
weapon 1598 
wear 657 
weary 1608 
weather 949 
weave 805 
weazel 783 
web 961 
wed 956 
wedge 927 
We&esday 

3133 
weed 1833 
week 574 
ween 1630 
weep 1682 
weevil 491 
weft 809 
welkin 1233 
well adv 713 
well $b 727 
Welsh 715 
wen 837 
wend 852 
weight 596 
weird 1102 
were 1556 
west 789 
wet 1579 
wether 778 
wey 1533 
wich(elm) 573 
wick 864 
wicked 588 
wide 1928 
widow 631 
wield 768 
wier 655 



wife 1878 
Wight 595 
wild 450 
will 442 
willow 755 
win 533 
winch 506 
wind 549 
windlass 550 
window 551 
wine 1892 
wing 823 
wink 507 
winnow 552 
winter 539 
wipe 1935 
wire 1843 
wisdom 1866 
wise acfj 1857 
wise sb 1859 
wish 2016 
wit 623 
(to) wit 61 2 
witch 588 
with 456 
without 1990 
withy 457 
wizened 469 
whale 71 
what 368 
wheat 1542 



wheel 1774 
> 1566 



wheeze -^- 
whelk 715 
whelp 772 
when 1277 
whence 220 
where 1557 
whet 944 
whether 119 
whey 1574 
which 749 
while «5 1844 
whileacfvi845 
whilst 1845 
whine 1893 
whirl 428 
whisper 487 



whistle 479 
whit 595 
white 191 9 
whither 632 
who 1360 
whole 1379 
whom 1444 
whoop 2143 
whore 2039 
why 2005 
woad 1469 
woe 1359 
woke 2104 
wolf 983 
woman 1879 
womb 271 
women 1880 
won 1024 
wonder 1040 
wont 1020 
woo 2118 
wood 1 07 1 
woodrufi' 2077 
woof 2066 
wool 978 
word 1 215 
work sb 697 
work vh 1089 
world I J 81 
worm 1087 
wormwood 

656, 2138 
worry 1093 
worse 1080 
worship 677 
worst 1077 
wort 1099 
worth 676 
wot 1460 
would 1241 
wound sb J039 
wound ptc 

1041 
woven 1265 
wrath 1 49 1 
wreak 866 
wreath 1490 
wreck 865 
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wren 1522 
wrench 812 
wrest 1500 
wrestle 1501 
wretch 873 
Wright 1091 
wring 519 
wrinkle 508 
wrist 480 
write 1918 
writhe 1852 
written 613 
wrong 200 
wrote 1401 
wroth 1389 
wrought 1205 
wrung 10 1 1 



yard 56 
yard 711 
y»rn33 
yarrow 26 
yawn 833 
ye 1604 
yea 1552 
year 1559 
yearn 692 
yeast 792 
yell 731 
yellow 736 

yelp 773 
yes 468 
yesterday 794 
yet 937 
yew 1786 
yield 770 
yoke W84 
yolk 751 
yon 832 
yore 1692 
you 1787 
young 827 
your 1788 
youth 1826 
yule 1775 
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402 HISTOBT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



TABLES. 
I. SOUND-CHANGE. 

(Roferenoes to §§.) 

Aa. INTERNAL ISOLATIVB. 
▼oioe to breath, through whisper, eip. in stops (50). also in vowels. 

Vowels. 

short widened, long narrowed (53). 

high become tmsyllablo (54). 

plaoe. short lowered, long raised (55). back to front, gen. through mixed (57). 
front to mixed (59). 

roTindlng. back to rounding, front to unrounding (60). abnormal (63). 

dlphthonging of long vowels (63). smoothing of diphthongs (70). short 
diphthongs (73). glide to cons. (74). 

loss (75). 

oontractlon (78). 

Gonsonants. 

fornix weakenings: stop to open, esp. when voiced (79). nasal to open (81). 
stop to side (8a). side to open (83). open to vowel (84). open breath to breath 
glide (87). utrengtheningt : open to stop (88). trilling (89). 

place, back to throat (90). front to back (92). forward to back (93). 
forward to front (94). lip to lip-teeth (95). forward to lip (96). other changes 
of forward (98). inversion (100). rounding, esp. of back open (xoa). / (104). 
cleaving (105). smoothing (106). loss (107). addition (108). 

Quantity, 
unstrest sounds shortened; short vowel + long cons, and vice- versa; oonss. 
shortened (no), high vowels shortened (na). length-shifting in diphthongs 
(113). cons.-influence (114). different languages (116). infl. on other changes 
("7). 

Force, 
force-shifting in diphthongs (118). alternation in stress (119). want of stress 
( X 20). free stress (121). stress-shifting (122). influence on other changes (124). 

Intonation. 

word-intonation (127). sentence- intonation (i 28). connection with stress (i 29). 
to glottal stop (132). infl. on other changes (133). 

Transposition, 
generally isolated (135^ 
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Ab. INTERNAL COMBINATIVE. 

forwards, backwards ; partial, complete (136). 

breath and voice (137). aspiration (140). 

vowel harmony (141). 

front-modification (143). mutation (145). diphthongic mutation (147). 

back-influence (150). 

rounding (151). 

nasalizing (153). modifies vowel-formation (156). 

parasite-vowels (159). 

other influences (163"*. point (164). height and narrowness of vowels (165). 
front vowel developed before * (165). s opens stop (166). change of place (167). 
kw top (168). development of (/"etc (169). #/ to/(i7a). 



B. ACOUSTIC. 

isolative and combinative (173). vowel-pairs (174). striving after audibility 
(176). some changes partly acoustic, partly organic (176). 



C. EXTERNAL CHANGES. 

formal analogy (178). logical analogy (i79). popular etymology (180). com- 
plete and partial influence (181). blendings (181). differentiation (182). re- 
tardation of organic change (183). 



D. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

principles of economy : (a) dropping of superfluous sounds ; (6) ease of tran- 
sition (185). economy of exertion doubtful (186). fluctuation (187). 
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n. FORMS OF LETTERS. 



C^iitato. 


U>nm,u,m. 


BlMkUlt«r. 


CiiniTt. 


▲ 


% 


a 


« 


AK 


»t 


K 


<e 


B 


b 


b 


6 


C 


c 


( 


c 


1) 


bdO 


h 


- ; 


K 


• 


( 


. 


F 


f^ 


f 


/ 





Sg 





Sf 


H 


h 


!r 


k 


I 


ilj 


ii 


<i 


K 


k 


k 


h 


L 


1 


I 


I 


M 


m 


m 


m 


N 


"^ 


n 


n 


o 


o 








P 


P 


P 


P 


•^ 


^ 


q 


9 


R 


Pr 


r 


r 1 


8 


BJ-f 


% 


t 


T 


Ct 


t 


t 


V 


V o 


bu 


V u 


vv 


w 


b 


w 


X 


^ 


X 


X 


Y 


yy 


S 


V 


' 


«9 


> 


z 1 
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m. ENGLISH VOWELS. 



OE 


ME 


LB 


mann 


man 


^y>T^ 


iet 


sat 


Bffit 


heard 


hard 


haad 




nSme 


neim 


witan 


witen 


wit 


helpan 


helpen 


help 


heofon 


hevene 


hevn 


Btelan 


stolen 


Btijl 


fnde 


ende 


end 


m§te 


mdte 


mijt 


lunu 


Bune 


B«n 


Byiin 


dnne 


sin 


Qxa 


oxe 


dkB 


open 


dpen 


oupn 


stSn 


st^n 


Btoim 


d£l 


d|l 


dijl 


drSam 


dr^m 


dzijm 


win 


win 


wain 


grene 


grSne 


grijn 


d6op 


dep 


dijp 


has 


has 


haul 


mod 


m5d 


mnwd 


fyr 


fir 


iaier 
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HISTOBT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



IV. OLD-ENGLISH DLA.LECTS. 



Gtne 


•W8 


IW8 


•Kt 


IKt 


Mflre. 


North. 1 


' 


moiiii,* 


ft 


o, ft 


ft 


o 


1 






heud 


6ft 


6ft 


6ft 


6ft 


6ft,ft 


ft - 


Mil, ft 


Oft 


6ft,ft 


6ft 




ft 




getefth 


Oft 


Oft 


6ft 




m 


^ 


gMtf 


6ft 


m 


» 




e 


e 


weoro 


60 


60 


60 




6 


i^i 


ierfe 


y 




t 




fi 


i 


bierhtQ 


7 




i 




i 


g« 


giellftii 


7 




6 




6 


k».i 


eide 


7 




fi 




fi 


Q-i 


■ynn 


7 




6 




y 


O-i 


•le 


6 


CB 


6 




<B 


» 


d£d 


s 




8 




8 


J* 


gBtf 


8ft 




6 




8 


M-i 


hienn 


y 




6 




6 


eti-i 


gMiene 


y 




8 


® 


6 


•ng 


«i«e 


6ft 


8ft 


8ft 




6 


eug 


fleogmn 


6o 


So 


6o 




8 


n-i 


fyr 


y 


y 


8 


y 


y 


o-i 


grSne 


6 


& 


6 


« 


fi 



V. MIDDLE-ENGLISH DIALECTS. 



OB 


8th 


EHl 


Kt 


Ch 


0,ft 


mon 


ft 


ft 


ft 


» 


I>«t 


ft 


•»• 


ft 


Oft 


h«rd 


ft 


ft 


ft 


S,eft 


§ld 


ft 


y» 


§ 


60 


oorlio 


60,6 


y« 


6 


y 


ittnno 


i 


6 


I 


ft 


tt$n 


ft 


§ 


s 


8ft 


djd 


I 


y» 


8 


80 


dSOTOl 


80,8 


y« 


8 


y 


TiLf 


i 


8 


i 
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VL MODERN ENGLISH VOWELS. 



IHE 


fMn 


aMn 


thMn 


LE 




man 


8B,a 


» 


» 


8B 


. 


path 


«, » 


esBd 


tBBd 


a» 


i 


wU 


t 


i 


i 


i 


e 


end 





e 


e 


e 


a 


son 


« 


A 


« 


« 





ox 








9 


9 


S 


name 


IBIB,aA 


ee 


ee 


A,ei 


i 


wine 


ei 


9i 


91 


oi,ai 


8 


green 


ii 


ii 


ii \ 


.. 


§ 


deal 


ee 


ee 


ee,ii 1 


»i 


a 


houee 


ou 


9U 


eu 


eu, SBU 


6 


moon 


uu 


uu 


uu 


ttW, *w 


§ 


atone 


00 


00 


00 


ou, au 


ai 


day 


n\,ee 


m,ee 


ee 


d,ei 


ei 


they 


ei, ee 


ee 






oi 


hoU 


oi, oi 


0i,Ai 


ol,ei 


oi, oi 


au 


§aw 


an, 00 


00 


00 


00 


8u(S) 


new 


yy(u), in 


yy,iu 


juu 


j»w, jw 


itt 


few 


6a 


en, in 






Ou 

9Q 


grow ^ 
know \ 


on 


oa, 00 


00 


ou,au 
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CONTRACTIONS. 



iEfo - iHfrio. 

MfcH. - iElfrio*8 Homilies. 

JEyr ^ iE^elred. 

AFrifliftn = Anglo-FriBian. 

Aldhgl » Aldhelm Glouarj. 

AUP » Morris's Allitentive Poems. 

Amer. ■« American. 

AR a Ancren Biwle. 

Ar. B Arian, Arabic. 

And. B Aadelay. 

Ay. « Ayenbite. 

Bch « Buchanan. 

Best. B Bestiary. 

Bg B Bulgarian. 

BH -» Bede*s History (OET). 

BIH » Blickling Homilies. 

BU B Bnllokar. 

Bo- — Boulogne. 

Boeth. - Boethius. 

Bt « Butler. 

Bulg. «■ Bulgarian. 

GH B Ciedmon*s Hymn. 

oh(art.) a charter. 

Oh « Chaucer. 

Chr(on.) « Chronicle. 

cj «s conjunction. 

Ck » Cheke. 

CM » Cursor Mnndi. 

op ■■ compare, oomparatiTe. 

Cp s Corpus glossary, Cooper. 

Dan. s Danish. 

Du. B Durham Gospels. 

e- s Early. 

E. B English. 

E- » East. 

EO B Expert Orthographist. 

Ep. « Epinal glossary. 

E(r)t = Erfurt. 

f- - First. 
Fk B Franklin. 
F(r) - French. 

Gael. -Gaelic 

GE B Genesis and Exodus. 

Gk B Greek. 



-gl - Glossary. 

G(m) « German. 

Gmc ^ Grermanic. 

Goth. « Gothic. 

Grein -» Grein*s Bibliothek der angel- 

sachsischen Poesie. 
Gu)>L - Godwin's Gu))lac 

Harl. » Harleian MS. 

Horn. » Morris's Old-English Homilies. 

Ht «Hart. 

Hung. « Hungarian. 

Hv » Havelok. 

HVg B Welsh Hymn to the Virgin. 

Icel. B (Modem) Icelandic. 
Ital. » Italian. 

Jn a Jones. 

Jul. s St. Juliana. 

Kath. » St. Katharine. 
KS B Kentish Sermons. 
Kt B Kentish. 

1- B Late. 

L- B IdTing. 

Lay. B Layamon. 

Ld B Laud (Peterborough) Chronicle, 

Lediard. 
Leechd. « Cockayne's Leechdoms. 
Lei. B Leiden. 
Lith. B Lithuanian. 
L(a)t - Latin. 
LV - Liber Vitae (OET). 

M- - Middle. 

Marg. B St. Margaret. 

Merc. = Mercian. 

Mg « Miege. 

MH B Metrical Homilies. 

MHG B Middle High German. 

Ml - Midland. 

Mn- B Modem. 

Mod. B Modem. 

Mtt - Matthew. 

N- - North. 

North. ■> Northumbrian^ Northern. 

Norw. » Norwegian. 
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^ Ormulam. 
O- = Old. 

OE « Old English (Anglo-Saxon}. 
OET -= Oldest English Texts. 
0H6 » Old High German.. 

01 » Old Icelandic. 

ON B Owl and Nightingale. 
Or. B Orodus. 

P. - Price. 

Past. » Pastoral Care. 

PC B Prick of Conscience. 

PChr » Parker Chronicle. 

Pg s= Palsgraye. 

pi = plural. 

Port. « Portuguese. 

PPl s Piers Ploughman. 

pm «B pronoun. 

Prompt. » Promptorium Parvulonun. 

pip = preposition. 

prt « preterite. 

Ps » Metrical Psalter. 

ptc s participle. 

BBC - Robert of Brunne*B Chronicle. 
RG(1) = Robert of Gloucester. 
Rit. *« Durham Ritual. 
Ru. ■■ Rushworth gloss (Matthew). 
Russ. ^ Russian. 

B- B Second. 



S- - South. 

sb B substantive. 

Sb — Salesbury. 

Scand. ^ Scandinavian. 

Soint. « liber Sdntillarum. 

sg B singular. 

Sh - Sheridan* 

Sk- Sanskrit. 

Sm B Smith. 

St- » Standard. 

Sth - Southern. 

Suff. - Suffolk. 

Sw(ed.) - Swedish. 

Td - Tindal. 

th- - Third. 

TM - Townley Mysteries. 

Tr -« Transition. 

vb « verb. 

Verc. - Veroelli MS. 

vg - Vulgar. 

yp - Vespasian Psalter. 

VS - Visible Speech. 

W. - WaUis. 

W- - West. 

Wgl - Wright's GloMaries. 

Wicl. - Widif. 

Wk « Wilkins. 

WS - West-Saxon. 



THE END. 
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